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FOREWORD 



For over fifty years, vocational education has relied on scattered, often 
unstated principles to guide its policies and practices, ii. the absence of a 

coherent philosophy. As a result, important assumptions abput the nature 
of people, truth, and values have not been consistentand have encouraged 
opportunism, expediency, and a mindlessness in vocational education 
that has frequently replaced thoughtful analysis, synthesis, and reason- 
based decision making. This book identifies and analyzes the underlying 
principles of vocational education and uses them as a basis to offer a 
coherent philosophical position for .vocational education that reflects 
human and economic needs, a contemlwrary knowledge base, and the 
> ilues inherent in our society. The book is intended to articulate a practi- 
cal philosophy to help guide the work and thinkingof vocational education 
policymakers and practitioners at all levels. 

Dr. Melvin D. Miller earned his B.S., M.Ed., and Ed.D. degrees from 
Oregon State University. After teaching vocational agriculture for sev- 
eral years, he served as the principal of a large,~^omprehensive high 
school in Oregon. He joined the staff at Oregon State University in 1968, 
where he was active in developing and implementing leadership pro- 
grams in vocational education. Later, he headed comprehensive under- 
graduate and graduate programs in vocational-technical education at the 
University o/ Tennessee, Knoxville, and at Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, where he is the director of the Sphool of Occupational and 
Adult Education. 

Foremost among hi«? numerous publications are: 

Review and Syiithenis o/Reseanh an Preparation of Leadership 

Permnnelfor Vocational and Technical Education, Eric Clearinghouse 

on Vocational and Technical Education, the Center for Vocational 

and Technical Research, July, 1972. 
"Externing: Route to Leadershipi" American Vocatimal Journal. 

April, 1975. 

"Let's Rethink the Funding of Teacher Education," Joui nal of Indus- 
trial TeachemEducation, Spring, 1980. 

In 1975. he presented a paper, "A Philosophy fbi: Vocational Education" 
at theannual seminar of theState Directorsof Vocational Education. Dr. 
Miller is a past president of the American Vocational Education Person- 
nel Development Association. He has been a contributor for both the 
convention programsandyearbooksof the Americar)Vocational ssociation. 

Dr. Miller has directed several national projeiits and . ently is the 
executive director of a project funded jointly by the U.S. .departments of 
Education and Commerce, "Promoting Economic Development Through 
Training for Small Business Ownership and Management." 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Principles and a Philosophy t ^ VocationcU Education applies to practi- 
tioners at all levels in the Held of vocational education. Additionally, educa- 
tors and board members who carry out or develop policies for vocational 
education programs will find this a significant resource in understanding 
the development of vocational education in America. Contemporary prac* 
tices and preferences have influenced the development of high quality pro- 
grams in vocational-technical education. 

Principles of vocational educatioa are defmed as generalizations that 
state preferred practices and serve as guidelines for program and curricu* 
lum construction, selection of instructional practices, and policy develop- 
ment. The contemporary principles of vocational education reflect 
successful practices of the past and the reinterpretation of these principles 
to meet the needs of changing times. 

By contrast, philosophy makes assumptions and speculations about the 
nature of human activity and the nature of the world. It can provide a 
framework for vocational educators to sort competing alternatives and pro- 
vides a basis for action. Ultimately, philosophy becomes a conceptual frame- 
work for synthesis find evaluation because it helps vocational educators 
decide what should be and what should be different. 

The signiHcance of both philosophy and principles is developed. At the 
same time, distinctive and differing roles of quality programs are presented 
to assist the practitioner develop a conceptual framework for a coherent 
system of vocational education. 

Principles are developed and presented in three major categories: Princi- 
ples and People, Principles and Programs, and Principles and Processes. 
Principles and People include topics of 

• Guidance 

• Life-long learning . 

• Needs open to all 

• Placement 

• Sex bias/stereotyping 

• Special needs 

• Student organizations 

• Tbachers 

• Wbrk ethics 

Principles and Programs include 

• Career and prevocational education 
M Comprehensive education 

• Curriculum 
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• Families and occupations 

• Innovation 

• Job entry 

• Safety 

• Supervised occupational experience 
Principles and Process include 

• Advice seeking 

• Articulation * ^ ! 

• (!!oordiDation 
^ Evaluation 

• Follow-up 

• Legislation 

• Planning — 

• Research — ^ — ~ 

Basic philosophic concepts in education are reviewed and summarized— 
the essentialist» the pragmatist, and the existentialist. Each philosophy pro- 
vides a generalized reaponse to four fundamental questions 

• What IB the nature of the learner? 

• What is the role of the teacher? 

• How do you decide what should be taught? 

• What is the role of schooling in America? 

The same four questions are used to inductively derive a philosophic posi- 
tion for vocational education, The principles of vocational education are 
used to piovide a response to these issues, and ultimately the nature of 
these responses is compared with the responses of the three philosophies. 
The outcome is a philosophic position derived through inductive processes. 

Philosophy can assist vocational educators In making decisions about the 
future and guide policymakers in developing future policies for vocational 
education. While predicting the future is an uncertain business and validate 
ing predictions must av/ait arrival of future events, the stability of philoso- 
phy can help remove some uncertainties and provide an immediate measure 
of the validity for the future. Similarly, evaluation can be influenced 
through the philosophic framework. Evaluation processes can stimulate a 
climate for active debate of values and goals in vocational education. 

Assuming a philosophic position is central to examining the practices and 
functions of vocational education. Philosophy through its own pattern of 
consistency and coherence can help align thinking and the processes of eval- 
uation. Without a philosophical framework, evaluation can become an 
instrument of pressure and self-serving interest groups who can divert 
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attention from the themes that are important to evaluating vocational edu- 
cation. 

Philosophy also helps educators synthesize the currently, known and 
k) ible. Synthesis becomes a means for creating pathways to change in 
vo itional education. Through this process, vocational educators can begin 
to araye at alternatives for the future and vocational education can meet its 
own philosophical assumptions regarding change as a vital part of the 
growth process. 

Finally a conceptual framework for applying both principles and philoso- 
phy to the practices and future of vocational education is developed through 
a schematic formi la. Examples in applying the schematic formula to con- 
temporary issues in vocational education provide the reader with a tool to 
strengthen vocational-technical education programs. 
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CHAPTER 1 

PHILOSOPHIES AND PRACTITIONERS 



INTRODUCTION 

^^tional education lacks a oohorent philosophy. Moreover, philosophers 
are seldom given due recognition in vocational education. Some may even 

. dispute that vocational education has any philosophers. Theorists, too, have 
ranked near the bottom of vocational education's hierarchy Ck>nceptualiza- 

: tion has been devalued by vocational educators and practice is the prim^ 

: currency of the enterprise. Thus, today, vocational education exists without 

—anjirticulated philosophical framework. 

Important assimiptions about the nature of people, truth, and value are 
not consistently intexjected as a part of vital deliberations on the future of 
vocational education. The lack of coherent philosophy has encouraged 
opportumsm, expeciency CSoilgar pragmatism'Oi and a mindlessness tibat 
frequently replace reasoning, thoughtful analysis, synthesis, and carefully 
weighed decisions representing desirable consequences for society As a 
result, vocational educators have been unable to operate from a clearly 
articulated paradigm that reflects human and economic needs, a conimpo- 
rary knowledge base, and the values ic^^nt in our society This book is 
dlrec^ towa^^ 

In thinking about the paradigm, the analogy of the butcher-^baker^candle* 
stick«maker nursery rhyme is useful. In vocational education, the practi- 
tioners (i.^., teachers and administrators), policymakers, and philosophers 
are the butcher, baker, and candlestick maker, all in the same tub, making 
way through often rough seas without benefit of a philosophic keel board. 
Which one has the oars, the tiller, or the sails is not important when they all 
wane to go in the same direction. However, when goals, strategies, anu tlieo- 
ries conflict, the smallest of storms can disable the craft. 

Practitioners dominate the field of vocational education. Experience- 
mainly imtested in an empirical sense— has built on experience. Preferred 
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practices have emerged to be emulated by succeeding generations of practi* 
tioners. Opportunistic strategies, in some cases, have replaced preferred 
practice, with only limited goals being achieved in an often mindless fash* 
ion. 

Policymakers are bUso prominent in the affairs of vocational education. 
The policymaker's level of involvement— as an overseer, not a doer— is a "life 
jackef" when the going gets rough. New policy is set, goals adopted, and 
strategies promoted to get the craft back into calmer waters. 

Philosophers and those who value philosophy have not, until recently, 
been evident in vocational education. Vocational educators have avoided 
philosophy as an abstract activity not likely to produce practical outcomes, 
and only recently has the value of philosophy gone up in the marketplace of 
vocational education. 

The activities of the three in the tub— the practitioners, policymakers, 
and philosophers— are important in suggesting a paradigm for vocational 
education. Understanding what each can contribute and how those contri* 
butions influence and complement each other is important. The balance of 
this chapter examines these contributions. 

PHILOSOPHY'S ROLE 

Philosophic thinking represents assumptions and speculations about the 
nature of human activity and the nature of the world. Specifically, philoso- 
phy has three central (x>ncems: the natures of reality, truth, and value. A 
statement of philosophy, then, is an articulation of fundamental assump- 
tions about reality, truth, and value. 

WeltanschauuHgf the German term for philosophy, provides a useful 
interpretation of the term 'philosophy.'' Weltanschauung is translated as 
Vorld view,^ or, literal!' as a way of viewing the world. It is dear that voca* 
iional educaitors, if diey are to develop a way of vicwing^ocational educa* 
tion— a paradigm— must engage in philosophic activity. 

The philosopher's task i^ to question assumptions about reality, truth, and 
value by asking the ri;;ht questions— questions that are relevant and mean- 
ingful. In so doing, the philosopher attempts to get at issues that make a 
meanmgful difference in society and in people's lives. 
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Without philosophy, a reasoned system of theory is not available to guide 
action. As Morris (1961) says: 

With a well thought out theory or philosophy of education 
an individual knows what he is doing and why And it is 
when our practical conduct becomes more and more 
. rational, i.e., increasingly subject to critical theory that we 
say it becomes more and more professional in character. 
The truly prof^ional teacher is the individual who tem*^ 
pers and redirects native impulse with the rational theory 
of his [sic] craft (p. 8). 

Each vocational educator, according to. Morris, needs a philosophy of 
vocational education. At the same time, there is a parallel need and role for 
a philosophy for\vocational education. 

Philosophy thus provides a framework for thinking about vocational edu*^ 
cation. It helps the vocational educator SQrt out competing alternatives and 
provides a basis for a final course of action. Philosophy also provides guide* 
lines for pjractice, contributing to decisions about program devebpnient, 
selection of learning acti ities, curriculum, goals, resource utilization, and 
identiHcation of other essential needs and functions in vocational educa- 
tion. 

Ultimately, philosophy is defined as a conceptual framework for syn* 
thesis and evaluation that represents a system of values to serve as a 
basis for making decisions that project vocational education's future. 
Vocational educators cause the philosophy to decide what ought to be— and 
what ought to be is necessarily different than what is. The tension between 
what is now done in vocational education and what vocational education 
ought to be doing is a compelling force' for improving practice. 

A philosophical view on the nature of the learner determines how learn* 
ers* needs are determined and suggests appropriate strategies for meeting 
thoc eeds. When assumptions about learners have been thought through 
before teaching begins, reasoned responses are likely to guide practice. 
Without a theory of the learner, practice has to be based on conunon sense, 
success of others, teaching as we were taught, or some hodgepodge that car* 
ries neither a consistent nor coherent view of learners. 

Assumptions about truth ought to guide curriculum building in the 
school. TVuth and knowing what to teach are entwined. The schools have a 
responsibility to teach truth, and philosophy can build conHdence in the 
truth of the knowledge that is held up as the school's ^stock in trade.'' 

The purposes of schools in America should also reflect the assumptions of 
a philosophical framework. Although it is generally recognized that schools 
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meet society's need for continuity, philosophy directs attention to alterna- 
tive ways of determining society's explicit needs and those parts of the 
stream of continuity held to be of greatest value. It is here that educational 
philosophy projects tiiie role and nature of vocational education in the sys* 
tern of public education in America. A philosophy for vocational education 
must exist before vocational education will h^ve a n^iajor influence on the 
philosophy of public education and its future theory development. 
, Philosophy tiben, is not merely an abstraction without relevance for voca- 
tional educaition. A philosophic view of vocational education sets parame- 
ters for vocational education: philosophy is a guide for developing policy; 
philc^phy serves as a 'V^nlstick'' against which the practices of vocational 
education can be measured; philosophy provides a conceptual framework 
for thinking about all of vocational education; and philosophy as a set of 
assumptions about the human condition is useful in thinking about those 
very assimiptions. 

' PRINCIPLES AND PRACTITIONERS 

Principles of vocational education have been an^important force in Ameri- 
can vocational education since the early 1900s. The theorems presented by 
Ph)sser and Allen (1925) are representative of the positions held by early 
leaders of vocatbnal education. Barlow (1976a) declares, in referring to the 
190&-1917 period, "1 hold in great faith the position that all of our basic 
principles were determined during that period, and that they are as sound 
for 1976 as they were for 1906'' (p. 1). Barlow (1975) goes further by saying, 
The system ol vocational education postulates that the vocational educa- 
tion movement rests upon a solid foundation of basic principles which do 
not change with time^ (p. 23). 

Prosser and Quigley (1949) on the other hand, in revising Prosser 'and 
Allen's (1925) original work^ Vocational Education iu a Democrat points 
out, The aims of the driginid editioni^ain so^^ but the p ri nci plesrpoli" 
cies, and methods it advocated need to be checked out at intervals against 
the changing demands on workers and the widening experience of schools 
, ib their xbrt to adapt vocational training to a dynamic economic world"^ 
(1949, p. Vi). This statement clearly mdicates thatProsser, one of the formu- 
lators of the early basic principles, did not believe that those principles 
would remain unchanged throughout time. 

The principles of vocational educa^on have taken precedence over phi- 
losophy in vocational educaticm. The yearbook of the American Vbcational 
Association (1974), The Philosophy for Quality Vocational Education 
Programs, says in the opening sentence, The philosophy for quality voca- 
tional education programs is a book about principles, issues, concepts, and 
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fundamental considerations related to vocational education in general^ 
(p. 2). (Note that philosophy is not listed.) At a later time, Barlow (1975) 
points out: 

At the beginning of the vocational education movement 
there were no ^experts^ in vocational education. The princi- 
ples and practices had to be learned by each person. A phi- 
losophy (as the term is used loosely in vocational 
education) had to be developed. This philosophy consisted 
actually of an understanding of the basic principles which 
had been identified between 1906 and ldl7 (p. 2). 

Careful study of vocational education lends credibility to the idea 
advanced by Barlow. The principles of vocational education have been sub* 
stituted for a philosophy for vocational education. However, principles of 
vocational education do not equate a philosophy for vocational education, 
and the contemporary principles of vocational education should not be sub- 
stituted for a philosophy Differences between principles and philosophy are 
apparent^ An examination of the definition for each underscores the differ- 
ences. 

Anthony (1965) offers an insight into a definition for principles. He 
states, ^ere is no real difference bet^u'een a current^ ' useful generalization 
and a prindple"* (p. 157). He also points out the diftic ^ty in determining the 
generality of generalizations and suggests that generalizations have to 
avoid having so many conditions attached, to them that they are no longer 
generalities. Principles, Anthony believes, are valid when they liave strong 
support from practice, even though there is no known scientiHc explanation 
between cause and effect"* (ibid., p. 162). According to Anthony principles 
ture a gmde^or^ction.^' ~ : — — - 

Principles of vocational education are defined as generalizations that 
state a preferred practice and serve 05 guidelines for program and curric- 
ulum construction, evaluation^ selection of instructional practices^ and 
policy development Accordingly, principles of vocational education reflect 
past successful practices in vocational education, and many as Barlow 
points out, have endured from the early days of vocational education, with 
reinterpretations occurring as a reflection of changing times and needs. 
These early practices and successful practices of recent years are the basis 
for contemporary principles of vocational education. 

Successful practices in vocational aducation— those that have endured, as 
well as new successes— are a primary source for a list of contemporary prin- 
ciples of vocational education. Those practices are described in the literature 
of vocational education published during the last decade. It is this literature 
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that most frequently contains what vocational educators have to say about 
their own profession* Because what vocational educators say about voca- 
tional education is important in developing a philosophy for vocational edu- 
cation and for validating a list of contemporary principles of vocational 
education, the writings of the last decade are central to the purposes of this 
book. 

Contemporary principles are as important to the future of vocational edu- 
cation as early principles were to its beginning. However, cohtemporary 
principles of vocational education are not the same as the early principles. 
And where the early principles were substituted for philosophy, the contem- 
porary principles can and should be utilized as a basis for developing a phi- 
losophy for vocational education. Principles and philosophy toge^er should 
guide planning, conducting, and evaluating in vocational education. Ulti- 
mately, vocational educators will be most effective in their leadership roles 
when they base their leadership on a philosophy (or vocational education 
that reflects the contemporary principles of vocational education. 

POLICY AND K>LICYMAKERS 

Policy, the work of poUcymakers, has an important relationship to princi- 
ples and philosophy And although poUcy is not a primary topic of this book, 
the principle-philosophy-poUcy relationship requires attention in this area. 

Policy is defined as a set of expectations to be met ir the conduct of 
vocational education. Moreover^ it is the set of expectations adopted by 
pubUc poUcymaking bodies (i.e», boards and governing groups at the local, 
state, and federal lev ^s), which suggests appropriate processes and proce- 
dures in activities related to vocational education. Policy and law, in some 
instances, are synonymous--the intent is to create law. However, it has 
effects sunilar to policy Policy, in the fmal analysis, affects how practition^ 
~ers^discharge their responsibilities to the publics^ey servsr — 

The impact of policy is critical in considering principles and philosophy 
Principles, representing preferred practices in vociational education, can be 
implemented only when policy supports those modes of operaticm. As an 
example, advice seeking via advisory groups is a preferred practice in voca- 
tional education. Unless policy recognizes and permits such grbups to be 
organized and function, tiie preferred practice cannot be operationalized. 
Philosophical assumptions have a sunilar relationship with policy and are 
subject to many of the same constraints. Policy must align with both the 
philosophic assumptions and preferred practices of vocational education if 
the latter two are to influence vocational education in meaningful ways. 

PoUcymakers, then, must understand a philosophy for vocational educa- 
tion. Understanding can lead to reasoned support. Then, and only then, will 
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policymakers concern themselves with the assumptions of philosophy and 
base policymaking on a coherent view of vocational education. This, in turn, 
can lead to consistent policies that encourage practitioners to seek what 
ought to be rather than just basing practice on what has been. 

THREE IN A TUB 

Philosophy principles, and policy are essential to vocational education. It 
is not desirable to say one is more important than the others. It is desir- 
able—even imperative— to recognize that philosophy, principles, and policy 
ought to exist in a harmonious and congruent relationship. 

Principles and policy now exist in vocational education without an appar- 
ent philosophy Principles are generally acknowledged and accepted by 
vocational educators. "National educators use these principles to encourage 
policy development; however, policymakers have often enacted policy with- 
out regard for vocational education's princip In part, this reflects the 
lack of a coherent philosophic rationale to guide the development of a con- 
sistent policy 

The principles of vocational education are identifiable and represent gen- 
eralizations about vocational education. However, principles are somewhat 
independent ideas about parts of vocational education. 

. Philosophy is more encompassing than principles. Earlief philosophy was 
described as a conceptual framework— a way of viewing vocational educa- 
tion. In effect, the assimiptions underlying a philosophy help determine the 
parameters of the field. 

Policy is the medium necessary lor philosophy and principles to become 
pperable. Without appropriate policy the correct environment does not 
exist for conducting vocational education consistent with its philosophy and 
piiildples: " " 

Figure 1 shows the relationship of philosophy principles, policy and the 
learner. In one sense, it is an idiealized view of how these elements should 
work together to benefit the learner. Yet it is only a beginning point for 
what is to follow. It should not be taken as the only way of viewing these 
elements, nor be taken as a piece of finished business. 

Philosophy represented by the out^^o circle, sets the parameters for the 
operation of vocational education. Frinciples— the small discs inside the 
philosophical framework— are the preferred practices of vocational educa- 
tion and direct those practices in keeping with the underlying philosophical 
assumptions. The learner, central in this vieiv of vocational education, is &e 
inner circle and the inU^iided target and beneficiary of the operationalized 
' philosophy and principles. Policy the darkened area inside the philosophic 
framework, provides fluidity and sanctions the appropriate implementation 
of vocational education's preferred practices and philosophy 
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PHILOSOPHY 




Figure 1. An initial conception^dization of vocational education. 
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TOWARD A PARADIGM 

Building a paradigm for vocational education requires philosophy. Philbs** 
ophy, though, is not apparent in vocational education, and some claim that 
vocational education is void in the area of established philosophy Regard- 
less of which is the case, a coherent philosophy for vocational education is 
necessary »bef ore a paradigm can be developed. 

A coherent philosophy can be developed in several ways. Morris (1961), in 
thinking of the individual educator developmg a personal philosophy of edu- 
, cation, describes three methods. These he labels as the "Inside-ouf (induc- 
tive) method the ^utside-in** (deductive) method, and the cultural method. 
The Hrst tw' tie considers as most appropriate for the experienced educator, ' 
whereas th^ ast one is Specially suited for those with6ut teaching experi- 
ence, logica y, vocational education, ah endeavor in public education since 
the turn of the century can utiliite eitiber the inductive or deductive method. 

The ''outside-in'' or deductive method begins with the first step, develop- 
ing a comprehensive specificatioii of views or assumptions on reaUty, Wuth, 
and value. Morris (ibid.) indicates that the rigor and logic used in developing 
these views determines the quality pf the second step, explicating the educa- 
tional theory implicit in liie fundamenta' assumptions. The third Wep 
describes the teacher behavior, purposes of instruction, and learning out^ 
comes expected to result from the tirst two steps. Analysis of the first tliree 
steps is required to determine where further clarification is needed! to 
ensure harmony and coherence. Then the deduced pedagogical prescriptions 
and theory are measured against successful practices. Disparities and incop- 
ygruities then have to be resolved. \ 

The 'Inside-out'' or inductive method starts near where the deductive 
method Bnds— wit h succes gfj^^ggcticej^ inductiv e method is lik e prac- 
ticing one's way into a philosophy It begiitm by id^^^^ 
tices, followed by specifying the educational theory that these practices 
seem to indicate. From the inferred educational theory, a general outline of 
views on reality, truth, and value can be extracted. Analysis follows to 
arrive at a position that shows consistency between practice and the 
inferred educational theory and coherence wjith the underlying philosophic 
assumptions. 

lb be inductive or to be deductive— that is the question. Deductive proc- 
esses applied to vocational education require ^p-f ront" agreements on fun- 
damental assumptions about reality, truth, and value. Moreover, up-front 
agreements involve people-^substantial numbers, in the case of vocational 
education. By contrast, the inductive method heg^ with a specificatioil' of 
successful practice, and from that base the processes of inferring, analyzing, 
and synthesizing can proceed. The literature of vocational education is rich 
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in tiie preferred practices of vocational education. Thus, the decision to 
apply the inductive method to developing a philosophy for vocational educa- 
tion is appropriate. 

The balance of this book is directed toward inferring a philosophy for 
vocational education. It is an inductive process and its foundations are 
rooted in what has been written and edited by vocational educators. It is 
what we say about ourselves as vocational educators and what we claim for 
vocational education. The next step is to specify the preferred practices, the 
pHnciples, of vocational education. 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE HISTORICAL SEHING AND PRINCIPLES 
OF 'OCATIONAL EDUCATION 



A number of issues and concerns surrounded the early development and 
expansion of vocational education. Some of them— those that seemed to 
dominate the literature of the day— are developed here. These descriptions 
are not complete as either history or evidence. However, they are an accu« 
rate portrayal of issues and concerns that were central to establishing voca- 
tional education in the public schools during the critical groundwork period 
between 1900 and 1916. The historical background is intended to provide 
the reader with a better understanding of the dynamics that were working 
at that time, in order to set the stage for an appreciation of events related to 
the individual principles developed in chapters 3, 4, and 5. 

HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

DEMOCRACY AND THE SCHOOLS 

Schools in the Hrst decade of the twentieth century largely held to th > ele- 
ments of a so-called liberal education. Preparation for college' v.. ^ 
intended outcome— an outcome serving fewer than 10 percent of tl . k - 
lation. Liberal education was not concerned with making efficient pro- 
ducerSf although it did indirectiy contribute 
itself with consuming (Snedden 1910c). 

At the same time, opportunities to work were very attractive to those 
youth who saw little value in further schooling. For those who chose to 
leave school to enter the work force— and the numbers were large— there 
had been little or no preparation for work. Fewer than 10 percent of the sev- 
enteen-year-olds receiveid a high school diploma (U.S. Department of Labor 
1968). By modem standards, 90 percent of the. population were high school 
dropouts or had never attended high school. Typically, youth left the public 
schools by the age of fourteen, and less than half of these completed the 
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^ sixth grade. School attendance laws for persons older than fourteen were 
just beginning to emerge. 

Schools did not adequately serve the needs of youth. The Commission on 
National Aid to Actional Education (1914) stnessed how public education 
was filling short. The equality of opportunity in the system of education 
was not afforded to the mass of children. Although the schools were freely 
open to every child, the aims and purposes of the schools were such that a 
majority of tiie children were unable to take advantage of schooling beyond 
a certain grade, and hence did not secure, at public expense, a preparation 
for their work in life. The Commission held that the schools y^ere planned 
for only the few who were preparing for college rather than the large num* 
ber who would go into industry 

Advocates of vocational education in the public schools believed that 
vocational education would make the schools more democratic, ^e Ameri- 
can school will become truly democratic,'' said Proeser, Vhen we learn to 
train all kinds of men, in all kinds of ways, for all kinds of things" (1913, 
p. 406). Establishing vocational training as an alternative for those who 
were leaving schools at fourteen years of age would, it was hoped, vastly 
extend general education, provide a reason for the continued school attend 
ance of more persons fourteen years of age and older, and democratize edu- 
cation. 

Several additional benefits were expected as vocational education became 
a part of the system of public education. Not only would schools be mean- 
ingful for more students, but education for employment would help extend 
the years of education, thus increasing the level of citizenship of those per- 
sons. Vocational education would also make for greater efHciency in produc- 
tion and increase the wage-earning ability of youth^both boys and 
girls-rby helping them move from noneducative occupations as unskilled 
laborers to positions as skilled workers sought after by industry Similisurly 
training in the scientific principles of farming and the household occupa- 
tions would contribute to greater efHciency in farming and would 
strengthen the American home (Marshall 1907). It was also believed that 
vocational training was needed for its indirect but positive effect on the 
aims and methods of geneiisd education (Commission on National Aid 1914). 
Accordingly, vocational education would develop better teaching processes 
through which children who did not respond to book instruction might be 
reached and educated throu^ learning doing. It would also introduce to 
the educational system the aim of utiUty, which would take a place in dig- 
nity at the side of culture, ai^ ^ would connect education with life by making 
it purposeful and useful. 

Dewey (1916) saw occupations as central to educational activity He did, 
however, express concern about any form of vocational education that 
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would tend to continue the present fonns of education for those whose eco- 
nomical status would allow such education, while giving the masses a nar- 
row education for specialized occupations under the contrd of industry. 

Dewey believed that education needed change. Vocational education 
could, according to him, be the means to induce changes that would improve 
education. According to Dewey^ a right educational use of vocational educa- 
tion: 

... would react upon intelligence and interest so as to mod- 
ify, in covmeption with legislation and administration, the 
socially obnoxious features jf the present industrial and 
commercial order. It would turn ihe increasing fund of 
social sympathy to constructive account, instead of leaving 
it a somewhat blind philanthropic sentiment. It would give 
those who engage in indwtriil callings desire and ability to 
share in social controlt and ability to become masters of 
their industrial fate. It would enable them to saturate with 
meaning the technical and mechanical features which are 
so marked a feature of our machine system of production 
and distribution (1916, p. 320). . 

Considerable argument, frequently public, existed between Dewey, Sned- 
den^ and Proeser. Wirth (1972) treats this controverety in detail and labels 
Prosser^s and Snedden^s economic philosophy as Social Darwinism; whereas 
others have felt that Dewey allowed his socialistic tendencies to obscure 
-some of his preferences (later nunre evident) regardixig schooling. However;^ 
the controversy seemed aimed more it why and how vocational education 
should be developed rather than at the question of whether or not it was 
needed. The why and how questions are just as important today as they 
were then, but as a matter of historical record, the evidence shows that 
vocational education emerged as a result of a real concern for youth and of 
the failure of the schools to provide an educational program that was both 
attractive to them and fitted to their needs. 

LIFE PATTERNS FOR WOMEN 

Several important events stand out in examining the life patterns of 
women. These include schooling, work, and marriage. Schooling held a 
greater attraction for females than males. In 1910, 60 percent of all high 
school graduates were women (U.S. Department of Labor 1968). At the 
same time, nearly one-third (30.6 percent) of all women between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-four were gainfully employed (National Society for the 
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Piromotion of Industrial Education 1907). At the first annual meeting uf liie 
National Society for the Promotion of bidustrial Educn I ion (NSPIE), Max*- 
shall (1908) pointed to, the work patterns of wonu u m discussing Taylor's 
(1908) report, The Effect of Trade Schools on the Social Interest of People.'' 
Marshall pointed out that laws in most of the states permitted girls to leave 
school and enter the industries at the age of fourteen. Further, the national 
census indicated that all industries except >^wo admitted women as workers, 
' and data indicate that in a large majority of the cities from Hfty to eighty 
percent of the girla between fourteen and twenty worked for wages outside 
of the home. 

Such evidence made it plain to policymakers that the nation could not 
afford to consider* the question of vocational education merely on sentimen- 
tal grounds (Marshall 1908). Massachusetts census data for 1910 indicated 
that 60 percent of the sixteen- to twenty-year-old women were gainfully 
employed, and the same census data showed the national average for that 
group to be 40 arcent (Federal Board for Vocational Education 1920b). Cer- 
tainly, employment in the workplace was of profound importance in the 
lives of women. 

Marriage for women who entered the work force usually occurred after an 
extended period of employment. It was a wi^U-known fact that, among fac- 
tory workers, the great majority of girls began as wage earners when they 
were fourteen to sixteen years of age; that they continued as such for five to 
eight years, after which ^ey married; and, if conditions were at all prosper- 
ous, they devoted themselves henceforth to. homemaking (Snedden 19l6X 
Schools, however, wer^ failing to prepare women for either role— as home 
maker or wage earner. 

The nature of women's involvement with industry had itself undergone 
change. Industi^ Md alwa^^^ Me of women, biii m 

of the products of such industry had been produced at home. At the tiim of 
the century, work opi>ortumties fdr women outside of the home became 
greater each year. The changing nature of industry also affected what 
women uid and learned. The processes of industry tended to divide and sub- 
divide every operation and simplify the work performed. This in turn lim- 
ited what was learned in the factory, as well as its application to the needs of 
the home. 

JobR for women, in spite of their high levels of employment, were limited 
in variety and scope. Most were low-level factory and manufacturing posi- 
tions with limited opportunity for advancement. Many were based on piece- 
work rather than an hdyrly rate, and working conditions were generally 
poor at best, if not deplorable. Service occupations and some ofHce work 
provided relatively better circumstances. All in all, women were not usually 
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encouraged nor prepared to advance into more challenging and rewarding 
positions. 

These events led eariy leaders to see the need for education of a twofold 
nature— education for wage earning and education for the work of the 
home. The early departure from high school for most women, coupled with 
the lack of opportunity to prepare for a wage-earning role, left women 
inadequately prepared to cope with the roles they would fill. As Snedden 
(1910c) commented, "Society will undoubtedly require that the two func- 
tions become harmonized, to the end that the wielfare of the individual and 
the soundness of society may at the same time be conserved" (p. 54). Voca- 
tional education was seen as an appropriate means of meeting these goals- 
goals that would themselves shape the future of vocational education. 



Traditional apprenticeship programs were affected by the~emerging 
industrial society. Snedden (ibid.) emphasized that it was a matter of com- 
mon observation that the apprentic^hip system in many trades had been 
rendered ineffective by the disappearance of the old fomii of industiy in its 
complicated form. The new factory system of production had replaced the 
total product approach that had been cpmmon to many of the apprentice- 
able ixades. 

The American Federation of Labor (AFL) recognized the need for indus- 
trial education and did not see it as a competitor. Samual Gompers (1914)» 
then president of the AFL^ spoke to the eighth annual convention of NSPIE 
and outUned the unions support fbrp^^^ 

ing the issue of industrial education in the schools, Gompers declared, can 
assure you that no disposition will be found anywhere among working men 
to oppose this effort to make our schools more democratic in serving the 
real bread-and-butter needs of the community'' (1914, p. 7). Gompers, in 
referring to the conmiittee on education appointed at the 1903 annual AFL 
convention, went on to say: 

' What sort of education do you think most interested the 
delegates to that^ convention? It was not that education 
which deals with the syntax of dead languages; it was not 
even that education which deals with the development of 
the Hne arts, or with the systematic teaching of the sci* 
ences .... The sort of education which was under consider- 
ation . . . was industrial education (ibid., p. 8). 
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Trade union women were also adamant supporters of vocational educa- 
tion. Leonara O'Reilly representing the Woman's Trade-Union League of 
New York City^ spoke to the Commission on National Aid to \bcational Edu- 
. cation at one of the!** hearingg,„Q'Reilly said, ^ feel tiiat.this piece of work 
before your committee is the most vital thing in education that has been 
done in this whole land** (Commission on National Aid 1914, Vol. 11, p. 186). 
Her further comments represient a vivid commentary on education and hev 
perceptions as to changes that needed to take place in the educational ^ 
tems of the nation. 

Organized labor had a vital concern for expanding public education to 
include industrial education. Such an addition was expected to advance 
organized labor by increasing wage-earning power and making the schools 
more democratic. 

A WIDESPREAD CONCERN 

The movement to see vocational education become a part of the public 
schools was one that attracted many proponents. On an indmdiial basis, the 
senator from Vermont, Carroll S. Page* has to be considered among the 
strongest advocates. Senator Page's contributions are reported by Barlow 
(1976b) in The Unconquerable Senator Page: ''Because history sometimes 
plays queer tricks, as it did in this case, the man who should have recdved 
much credit for the vocational education legislation was upstaged by others 
who received, in a historibal sense, a lion's eliare of the credit" (p. 134). 

Senator Page (1912) recognized the public's interest in vocational educa- 
tion. He expressed the widespread nature of that interest to his fellow sena- 
tors in a speech regarding his vocational education bill, which sought to 
provide for cooperation in promoting instruction in agriculture, the trades 
and industries, and home economics in iaecondary schools. Page warned the 
senators that when they returned home they would Hnd the, question of 
vocational education the subject of sermons in churches; of earnest discus- 
sions in granges and other farmers' associations; as a burning and vital 
question among labor organizations and manufacturing trades associations; 
and as the sulq'ect of special consideration among those connected with our 
institutions of learning everywhere, from the elementary schools up to the 
universities, from one end r the country to the other. Backing up his state- 
ment were quotations and L^^tements of support from educators; newspa- 
per editors; labor, business, and farm leaders; and governors representing 
**every state in the union. 

Support for congressional action to stimulate the sti^tes to provide voca- 
tional education through the public schools was in evidence m many organi- 
zations. The Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education (1914) 
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noted this support in their rei:<>rt. Resolutions favoring the idea of stimulat- 
ing the states to deliver voca tional education had been passed by a great 
many national organizations during the past few years. The Commission's 
report also cited the Conamisaioner of Education's (1912) report concerning 
public opinion favoring vocatioiiial education, which stated, ^e press fairly 
teems with editorial and signed articles, which indicate an overwhelming 
sentiment in favor of enlarging and extending the scope of education in this 
country to include the training of tho great mass of our workers for wage* 
earning occupations of every^kind" (p. 287). The Commission's report tiien 
listed twenty-three major organizations representing a cross section of soci- 
etal interest. The high level of public support forecast the establishment of 
a national program to promote vocatio^aJ education. Societal interests die- 
tated such an outcome. 

PRINCIPLES 

Principles of vocational education emerged as vocational education was 
beginning in this country The first principles, advanced as theorems, were a 
reflection of drcumstancee, thinking, and needs specific to a time in histozy 
The fundamental concepts behind these theorems were influential in shap* 
ing the early development of vocational education. In many instances, these 
concepts are still evident in contemporary principles of vocational educa- ^ 
tion. In other cases, old concepts have been modified or dropped and new 
generalizations have emerged. 

Historical traces and recent preferences are both influential in establish- 
ing a list of contemporary principles of vocational education. Whether by 
accident or design, history has shaped vocational education. An awareness 
of the early lead«:B' intenticms can b^ 

changes in direction, and i^thesizing the impact of those events. By con- 
trast, recent preferences should be the ultimate basis for inductively devel- 
oping a contemporary philosophic posi ^ >n for vocatiohal education. After 
all, recent preferences are primary indicators of where vocational education 
is today 

Evidence supporting individual principles is drawn from two periods--the 
early 1900s and the second half of the present century Since the principles 
are contemporary principles of vocational education, the supporting ration- 
ales are largely based on the literature of the 1970s. In some instances, 
sources go back into the 1960s. Although early roots, primarily prior to the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, are developed (not all of the principles 
have such identi^ble beginnings), the preponderance of evidence is from 
the more recent period. The jump from the early part of the century to the 
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sixth and seventh decades is inteiltional; the intervening time is left to the 
chroniclers of history. 

Two additional comments are important in reading the rationale for the 
contemporary principles. The literature cited has been generally limited to 
what can be described as the hardback literature. By way of contrast, little 
has been taken from the periodical literature. In an equally exclusive man- 
ner, citations represent what has been written or edited by vocational educa- 
tors. Largely, it is what we have to say about ourselves and what we say 
about vocational education. 

It is appropriate for the reader to ask, •'Are these all of the principles of 
vocational education?^ The answer would have to be a qualified no, in terms 
of the flnality of the list over time. And there are othier possibilities. The 
dassiHcation may limit the individual's vision regarding, applicatio^is and 
alternative views of the role for a given principle. Therefore, it is important 
to recognize that the individual principles frequently have multiple applica- 
tions and varying influences on vocational education. It may be equally 
impoiiant to acknowledge that the principles do not need to be classified or 
grouped. 

Piurely as a matter of convenience and structure, the principles are 
grouped under three headings—People, Programs, and Processes. These 
headings are arbitrary, although reasoned. Some will see parallels between 
these groupings and the philosophical questions dealt with latter. Such rela- 
tionships are not fully intended. Tb use that as a scheme for organization 
poses an unwarranted and unnecestary limitation. Similarly, a few select 
principles may not have earned full status as contemporary principles of 
vocational education and consequently may better be labeled as tentative 
prindple^-another unwarranted and unnecessary limitation. Regardless of 
these possibilities, each principle is based on evidence that it is a preferred 
practice in vocational education and is treated as a discrete subsection of 
the chapter in which it appears. Hence another caveat. Each principle, 
although treated as a unit by itself, represents orJy a partial view of voca- 
tional education. Hopefully, the design used in presenting the principles will 
not limit the individual's gestalt of vocational education. 

Principles have served vocational education in a variety of ways, lb name 
a few, principles have been useful in guiding program development, in plan- 
ning instructional strategies, in evaluating programs, and in formulating 
policy It is expected that principles will continue to fill similar roles for 
vocational education. 

In the present instance, principles are being used to arrive at a philosophy 
for vocational education. The development of a philosophic position for 
vocational education from the principles of the field is not unlike other uses 
for principles. Tbgether, such purposes draw on what vocational educators 
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have 67 'ressed as preferred practice in vocational education. These pur- 
poses rexlect where vocational education has been and suggest future direc- 
tions. They also require interpretation to the community'-^ucators, 
vocational educators, and students alike. Furthermore, they are subject to 
the possibility of chlinge. Finally, they have the potential of being used to 
bring about imp):Dvement in the vocational education enterprise. The larger 
differences grow out of the more global nature of philosophic activity and 
the fundamental nature of questions about the human condition that are 
addressed in the philosophic quest. Yet, the principles of vocational educa- 
tion are central to the process and purpose of inductively developing a phi- 
losophy for vocational education, lb understand the principles is essential 
in accomplishing that goal. 
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CHAPTER 3 

PRINCIPLES AND PEOPLE 



INTRODUCTION 

^ 

The individual is the focal point for the activities of vocational education. 
Itshouldnotbesurprising.tiien, that many principles of vo. i educa- 
tion nt within a proposed dust^ of principles centered on peo^. Guidance 
and placement are concerned with helping people; lifelong learning, needs, 
and special needs address human issues; ''open to all*^ and sex bias and sex* 
role stereotyping deal with all individuals; student organizations are about 
what people do; teachers are people who serve other people; and a work 
ethic is about what people value. 

The ''people^ label is not a mutually exclusive one. Clearly, guidance can be 
appropriately considered as either a program or process. A similar state- 
ment can be made about placement and student organizations. In fact, it is 
possible to ''Ht" the principles into any of the three categories, people, pro- 
grams, or processes. The fit is more a function of how individuals see each 
principle rather than a part of some grand, a priori design. In the Hnal anal- 
ysis, there is nothing sacred about ihiee categories labeled people, pro- 
grams, or processes. The reader is encouraged to think about possible 
implications that are broader than the limitations imposed by any attempts 
to organize, classify or otherwise label the principles oi vocational educa- 
tion. 

This chapter discusses the following areas of principles: 



• Guidance 

• Lifelong Learning 

• Needs 

9 Open to All 

• Placement 



• Sex Bias/Stereotyping 

• Special Needs 

• Student Organizations 

• Ibachers 

• W)rk Ethic 



I 
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GUIDANCE 

THE PRINCIPLE 

Guidance is an essential component of vocational education 
AN EARLY CONCERN 

Guidance for vocations has been in evidence since the organization of the 
vocational education movement in this country. Credit for the modem for- 
mulation of vocational guidance usually is given to Frank Parsons (Gysbers, 
Drier, and Moore 1973). Interestingly Parsons' work centered in Boston at 
about the same time that vocational education was first being promoted a 
national movement. 

Though Parsons died in 1908, his posthumously published plan (Parsons 
1909) has influenced vocational guidance practice to the present day Par- 
sons rejected the Darwinistic concept of the survival of the Httest and pro- 
posed a guidance system based on a concept of .work^motivated by 
compassion for one's fellow worker (Borow 1974). His strategy was to give 
counselees assistance in making a self-analysis of needs and aptitudes, infor- 
mation regarding the requirements of various occupations, and assistance 
in matching the information about self with that of occupations. The antici- 
pated outcome of Parsons' approach was that the individual would choose 
an occupation that best suited that person. The emphasis was on occupa- 
tional choice. 

' The close ties between the National Society for the Promotion of Indus* 
trial Education (NSPIE) and the vocational guidance movement are high- 
lighted by Borow (1974). He points out that the Hrst national, conference 
devoted to vocational guidance took place immediately before the fourth 
annual rx)nference of NSPIE in November, 1910. Subsequent national con- 
ferences on vocational guid&iice were held in 1911 and 1912. The 1912 
meeting in Philadelphia occurred at about the same time as the sixth annu&l 
meeting of NSPIE. It was at the Philadelphia meeting that the guidance 
group drew up a plan for a national association for vocational guidance and 
met with NSPIE to discuss and agree on the details of a joint convention of 
NSPIE and the new association, to be held the following ^ear. Ultimately, 
the National Vocational Guidance Association (NVGA) was formally estab> 
lished as an independent organization in 1913. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education gave active recognition and 
support to vocational guidance. The vocational educators' need for informa- 
tion on vocational guidance led to the publication of a bibliography on voca- 
tional guidance. The publication (Federal Board 1921) supported a 
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comprehGnsive plan of vocational guidance. According to th^ moet ardent 
early advocates, vocational guidance waa to embrace^ aU-oif the various 
stages that lead to vocational efHciency That meant that from the stand- 
point of the individual to be benefited, the complete plan must include (1) 
experiencing varying occupational opportuniti^, (2) making a vocational 
choice, (3) preparing for the vocation selected, (4) obtaining employment in 
the chosen field^ and <5) making needed readjustment and preparation for 
chimge or prMtess. \ 

As a historic)^ sidelight, a 1938 ruling of th^.S. Coinmissioner of Edu- 
cation made it possible for Smith-Hughes Act^^d George-Deen Act voca- 
tional funds to be used to support guidance activities through the vocational 
division of the U.S. OfHce of Education. Althou^gh this ruling gave further 
impetus to the vocation^ guidance movemc&nt, it may have encouraged, if 
not supported, the separation that now exi^ between guidance and voca- 
tional guidance. In essence, it identified vocational guidance as a distinct 
endeavor diffemit from what was viewed^' by some as academic guidance. 
That distinction was as artificial then as ^ow. 

CURRENT DIRECTIONS 

The impact of vocational education on guidance and counseMng is signivi- 
cant. Hoytil971) acknowledges that vocational educators hatvf insisted on 
making some fmancial provisions for ''guidance in every piece of federal 
vocational education legislation passed^sihce 1938. claims that no cur- 
rently employed counselor, guidance supejrvisor, or counselor educator con- 
-r^ected higWKnni.pliiiljttnfiA^M ft pni^itinn fhiif bna not been enhanced 
because of support given I to the guidance movement by vocational educa- 
tion. In spite of Hoyt's clijim, many vocatipnal educators feel that support, 
for vocational education ^ been inadequate. 

The association of guidance with vocational education is mandated in the 
Educational Amendments of 1976 (RL. ^482). Guidance is the only area 
funded under the provisions for program impirovement in which fedexal dol- 
lars must be spent. The association of guidance with vocational education as 
a federa mandate is likely to follow the patt^ of past federal legislation 
and continue to be speciHed in future legislation for vocational education. 

The present mandate represents a congressibnal priority for helping indi- 
viduals choose. Choice making has been central to the purposes of voca- 
tional, guidance since its origin. The National Advisory Council, for 
Vocational Education (1968) sees an urgent m^ed jfor vocational gtiidanoe 
today, as our highly technological society has more than thirty-Hve thou- 
sand occupational titles. The promise of hundreds of new and still unnamed 
occupations adds to the future need for such guidance. In spite of this need, 
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Borow (1974) acknowledges that the major resources and energies of guid- 
ance have been allocated to academic problems of youtJd rather than to their 
career plEnning needs. 

The National Advisory Council's report states the situation in stark 
terms: 

Almost nine out of every ten high schools ir. fhe United 
States provide academic coimseling. In contrast, the occu-* 
pationally oriented student gets little or no attention , . . * 
, Only a minority of high school graduates who do not go on 
to college report receiving any vocational guidance (1968, 
\.95). 

Tbe need for vocational guidance is not currently being met and congressio- 
nal concern continues. 

Underctanding of self in terms of vocational alternatives is a primary 
goal of vocational guidance. There are those who take the position that 
career choico ought to . prevail over career development. Borow (1974) 
believes that vocational guidance that begins early, is continuously avail- 
able, and lussists in the discovery of opportunities for reality testing in 
school and community in order to nurture occupational awareness and^ voca- 
tional self-identity, is best for most youth. This notion emphi /*'es voca- 
tional guidance as a process of human development rather than as a single 
choice-making event. 

Gmdance as a human development process underlies concepts about 
career education. Exploration, a part of career education, emphasizes self- 
unden^tanding as a major goal.* According to Drier (1973), exploration 
should be stressed in early adolescence as a means of providing individuals 
with the needed experiences and knowledge to begin internalizing and 
drawing initial conclusions about self in relation to possible life careers. 
Hoyt (1972) promotes the idea that career education programs, when prop- 
erly conceivod and implemented, hold great promise for assisting individ- 
uals to choose and implement appropriate decisions regarding vocational 
education. 



^Exploratioa u further devekq^ed in chapteir 4. 
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nformation about the would of work is as important as self^understand** 
ing in the urea of vocational decision making. It is a lack of information that 
causes potential problems when individuals do not poss^ sufficient knowl- 
edge of possible alternative occupational choices (Pucel 1972). 

COUNSELORS 

The argument about counselors continues across the nation. As Hoyt 
(1971) points out: 

Ther^ is talk in some parts of the country of creating two 
kinds of secondary (secondary could be omitted) school 
counselors--one set of ^gular" coubcelors and one set of 
^rocational" counselors. Vocational education has nothing 
to gain and everything to lose if this kind of talk is con- 
verted into reali^jr (p. 272). 

Hoyt's statement clearly represents a no-nonsense position; however, all of 
education may have nothing to gain and everything to lose if this kind of 
talk is converted into reality Sadly, it has been a reality for a long time. 

C!onsidering the principle of comprehensiveness/ there is little room for 
separate vocational counselors. ^At this point in time," says Hoyt, ^ere is a 
crucial need for vocational education to naUy become a part of ^education— 
not apart from the rest of education** (ibid., p. 273). When counselors are 
responsible for all aspects of counseling programs, students are most likely 
to see a full range of alternatives open to their choosing. Hoyt urges main- 
taining the unity of guidance as an important means to meet students' 
needs for broad perspectives. 

Some believe that only non*college-bound students need vocational coun* 
seling. Borow (1974) points out that high school personnel often hold a tena** 
cious but tragically mistaken belief that vocational education and 
vocational counseling are not only irrelevant to the needs of college*bound 
students but may even be a distraction from the aims of serious education. 
Unfortunately many aspiring students are given guidance on college selec- 
tion procedures but are denied access to opportunities for learning about the 
world of work or about themselves as potential workers. 

All students have vocational counseling needs. Hojrt (1971) declares that 
no person deserving the title ^school counsebr** can abdicate responsibility 
for discussing possible vocational education alternatives with students* 



*The principle of comprehensive education is developed in chapter 4. 
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Similarly, no real school counselor can afford to think just in terms of oppor* 
tunities in vocational education. Establishing a dual system of counselors is 
to ask counselortt to act in ways inconsistent with their profession^ roles 
and functions, 

LOOKING AHEAD 

Career guidance,^ according 1 Herr (1979), lhas emerged as a major 
direction for the foreseeable future (p. 118). The contemporary use of the 
term career guidance is the same as the earlier notions embraced by the 
terms vocational guidance and occupational guidance. V)cational guid- 
ance, then, is being subsumed under the broader concept of career ^dance. 

The change of descriptors for guidance reflects the development of theo- 
retical constructs about career development. It also mirrors shifts in sex** 
ro? ^ identity, the reemergence of economic insecurity, the rise of career 
education, and the inipact of federal legislation, including the 1976 Educa- 
tional Amendments. All of these project changes not only in guidance but in 
educational practice at all levels (ibid.). 

Career g^^iidance implies a broader range of concerns than was evident in 
early vocational guidance. A concern still exists for the individual's poten- 
tial performance on a set of occupational tasks. Equal focus needs to be 
given to the knowledge and attitudes held by the individuals who facilitate 
or impede the choosing, learning, and using of such technical skills. The role 
of the school counselor has to shift from a passive, reactive one to one that 
is aggressive and outreaching. Its purpose has to be a systematic education 
of students in the knowledge, attitudes, and skills that will be required of 
them at future choice points^ in planning their educational program, and in 
selectmg and preparing for work. 

The future will create new demands on career guidance. Foremost is the 
need to give appropriate recognition to the changes in life styles and socio- 
economic conditions occurring in our society. Wbrk is changing, and that 
change is influencing youth's response to ideas of career and vocations 
(Campbell, Miller, and Kriger 1973). 

Wbrk changes and worker changes together are making career guidance a 
lifelong process. Future demands will require individuals to have a capacity 
to acquire occupational information and to direct behavior toward new 
opportunities throughout one's lifetime (ibid.). It seems clear that career 
guidance and vocational education have a symbiotic relationship. The good 
health of one is important to the good health of the other. Guidance is an 
essential component of vocational education. 
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lifelong learning 

the; principle 

Lifelong learning is promoted through vocational education. 
EARLY PRACTICES 

The need to provide training for adult learners was evident in the tarly 
development of vocational education. Snedden. (1910c), in thinking about 
problems associated with the development of vocational education, recog- 
nized the varied needs that would require attention. Snedden felt it would 
be desirable to maintain short courses, some of which could be highly spe* 
dalized in character, for workers already in industries. A person abready 
employed, in a manufacturing industry, for example, may desire a short and 
intensive covme in the use of a particular tool or process. Such short 
courses, according to Snedden^ could be part-time or might involve the 
worker taking a furloufgh from employment. 

Agriculturalists were also recognized as needing programs of continuing 
education. Snedden pointed out that young men who were farming mi^ht 
desire a six-week or three-month course in some technical aspect of poultry- 
raising, bee-keeping, and the like. He felt that such short and intensive 
courses, which were only occasionally available at that time, were exceed- 
ingly valuable. 

Education for adults was held by 9ome to involve more than short 
courses, lb these persons, schooling was envisioned as a lifelong process. 
Philander P. Claxton (1912), U.S. Commissioner of Education and a propo- 
nent of this concept, said, "1 believe the time will come when the school day 
will be two or three hours bng and no longer and that the child will begin 
school at four years of age and continue until he is eighty and that there will 
be three hundred days in the school year** (p. 50). 

Part-time schools were reconunended by the Commission on National Aid 
to Vocational Education (1914). The Commission's report cited the large 
number of persons between fourteen and eighteen yeare of age who left 
school to enter employment. The report pomted out that many of these per- 
sons lacked the schooling necessary for successful Wage earning or intelli- 
gent citizenship. Such young people were neither prepared to choose a 
vocation intelligently nor to foUow it with reasonable prospect of advance- 
ment. The schools had not assumed responsibility for these persons' prepa- 
ration for employment before hey became wage earners and neither did the 
schools offer continued training through piprt-time schooling after people 
joined the work force. 
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Continuing education for employed workers was a high priority to th^ 
Commiflsion. Although the Commission stressed tJie importance of provid- 
ing preparatory vocational training for every boy and girl who could afford 
to spend a year or two in school beyond that required by law, the concern 
was to provide for the large number of children whose education was termi- 
nated by entrance to the work force and whose only prospect for further ^ 
education was dependent upon the educc^tion being tied to employment. 

Continuing education, according to the Commission, had two n^jor pur- 
poses. First, part-time schools should provide for increasing the general 
intelligence for young workers and lead tojbetter citizenship. A second pur- 
pose should be to increase the workers' industrial intelligence and skill, thus 
leading to advancement or preparation in another line pf work that would 
provide more favorable possibilities (ibid,, p. 52). 

) economics was also consideitd an important aspect of the part-time 
schools. The Commission recognized the lack of in-school preparation in 
homemakihg. Accordingly ^ome economics courses for girls who are 
employed in any line of industry** should be considered as a possibility in 
part-time schools (ibid., p» 53). 

Opportunities for continuing education were included as a major recom- 
mendation. The (]!ommission recommended that no less than one*third of 
the money appropriated to the states for the salaries of teachers of trade 
and industrial subjects be expended on part-timie schools, as the Commis- 
sion believed that states should begin at once to deal with this important 
matter. 

The Federal Board for Vx^tional Education (1918) sustained the empha- 
sis on continuing education. One of the early publications of the Federal 
Board dealt with part-time instruction in industrial education. As stated in 
the forward to the publication, ^t is doubtfiil, from the standpoint of secur- 
ing the rapid and effective training of the industrial workers of this country, 
whether any other problem is so important as that of extending the scope of 
workers who have left school inadequately prepared for any industrial pur- 
suit, or even for assuming the duties of citizenship*" (p. 5). 

The Federal Board also endorsed part-time classes for women. Although 
the aforementioned publication was written with the training of men for 
trades and industries in mind, practically all the principles were applicable 
to the training of women in home economics and in trades and industries. 
At that time, the bulk of the work that was given in part-time schools for 
women was of the general continuation type, primarily far homemaking 
and wit* jut regard to advancing women in wage-earning occupations. The 
Federal Board's puUication emphasized that the wage-earning period usu- 
ally preceded the homemaking period for women and that it therefore 
would be very desirable for state and local authorities to give careful atten- 
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tion tx) the possibilities of training women for wage-earning occupations, 
especially in trade preparatory and trade extension classes. 

A CONTEMPORARY VIEW 

The early stimulus for part-time and continuing education in vocational 
education did not result in a strong conunitment to adult education. The 
Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education (1963) reported the continu- 
ing need for adult education. The Panel viewed education for occupational 
competency as a lifelong process starting when one acquires the first basic 
skills and concepts and ending only upon quitting a last job. The Panel 
emphasized that the need for new skiUs was especially great in a period 
undergoing rapid technological change; and that educating persons in the 
labor market*— youth and adults— to help them meet ch<mges in their 
present jobe or to prepare fu^ new jobs, is also an important phase of the 
total program of vocational education. The overall finding of the Panel was 
that such vocational or technical education was not then available to many 
young people and adults. 

By the end of the sixties, the need for adult education in vocational educa- 
tion still exisbdH. The Advisory Council on Vocation Education (1968) 
reported that many states did not provide posf^high-school youth and adults 
with an ^ * ^rtunity for vocational instruction. The Advisory Council 
pointed V ( it some states and many communities had long offered excel- 
lent programs in adult education, but that, in general, adult education was 
slow to develop in most parts of the nation. 

Adults are willing to enroll in programs of lifelong learning. Cross (1975) 
indicates that increasing numbers of people beyond their twenties are enter- 
ing poetsecondary programs. According to Cross, these individuals desire to 
enter new occupations, to receive additional training for advancement in 
present positions, or to enter the work force for the ftrst time. Earlier, the 
Advisory Council (1968) cited evidence that suggested that people would 
spend more time in continuing their education if the courses related to spe- 
cific job requirements. Yet most programs of continuing education were nei- 
ther sufficiently broad nor extensive to meet this need. It seems valid to 
conclude that many adults hold a positive attitude toward lifelong learning. 

Promoting a positive attitude toward the need for lifelong learning is 
important. Educators must be among those who proniote and help develop 
the concept of lifelong learning. The attitude of educators is influential in 
shaping learners* values. Vocational educators need to strive to establish 
positive attitudes toward learning as a first step in ^^'^tpting the need for 
and seeking out lifelong lean ing* 
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Educators have not fully accepted responsibility for continuing education. 
As pointed out earlier, more adults are willing to participate in adult voca- 
tional education programs than current opportunities provide. The Advi- 
sory Council (1968) also Btressed how many leaders in education have failed 
to recognize the importance of vocational education for eiQployed persons 
and have failed to promote its development. A lack of initiative and imagi- 
nation in exploring now occupational fields has tended to restrict program 
offerings to only those commonly provided in the past. 

Vocational educators have also been called on to serve the needs of disad- 
vantaged adultSt whose needs are similar to those of other adults. Voca- 
tional educators must have a desire to serve clients and a willingness to 
explore new wkys of conducting the educational enterprise. Role concepts 
need to be restructured, as vocational educators cannot afford to be identi- 
fied as mere suppliers of training. Rather, their role must be to help people 
solve their problems. Vocational educators have a potential for performing a 
unique function with the disadvantaged adult (Comett and Elias 1972). 

PubUc acceptance of adult education is important. Without taxpayer sup- 
port, lifelong learning opportunities will be limited and only the iHinanciaUy 
able will be likely to participate. As Venn (1964) points out, 

TubUc education available to all^ has been a coriierstone 
of the educational policy of the nation. Now ^continuing 
education available to aU" must be made an equal part of 
this natipn's educational policy (p. 168). 

PubUc acceptance of responsibility for adult education is growing. During 
the past ten years, postsecondary vocational-technical education has gained 
stature in the thinking of many persons and has helped demonstrate that a 
college degree is not necessary in many re pected occupatioLJ. As a result, 
more and more workers now feel a need for adult education. 

Vocational education for adults is becoming a high-priority item. 
Although preservice vocational education is essential and necessary, it does 
not improve the proHciency of those now employed. According to Bundy 
(1972), inputs in adult education are capable of producing immediate outr 
puts by workers. Such outputs stimulate both workers and employers who, 
in turn, stimulate the national economy Understanding and appreciation of 
the importance of adult edacation to tibe 100 million workers in this coun- 
try are needed by all educators, governmental officials, and lay leaders. 

Change is a key factor in Ufelong education. Change may outdate present 
skills, create new demands on the individual, and present new opportunities 
for individuals. Evans (1971), in discussing change vis-a-vis career ladders 
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and lattices, indicates that education has two roles to play for adults in help- 
ing them move from one career ladder to axiother: 

• It should serve an ^instructional function which 
enables the person to utilize his [sic] past experience 
wherever thiiB will be of value in the new career, and it 
should provide instruction at a significantly high level 
so that as a person moves to a new career ladder, he is 
not forced to drop back to an entry level wage. 

4 

• It should serve a validating function by certifying to 
prospective employers that the graduate, whether 
youlli or adult, has the necessary skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes to succeed in the new career (p. 38). 

Individuals then must be stimulated by change to take action or stand in 
danger of being victimized by it. 

Technological change is a msjor force in society Changes in technology 
create a "domino effect^ on the workplace, on the home, and on the mdivid- 
ual. As Bundy (1972) points out, it is new technology and cybernation that 
place new demands on workers. The world in which we live requires each 
adult to update knowledge and skills frequentiy Workers are limited in 
advancement and pay by their levels of competence. It is possible for indi* 
viduals to remain on one job so long that they become narrow and uncrea- 
tive in their thinking and thus unproductive in their work. Performance 
tends to reflect the extent to whidi workers have abandoned traditional, 
outH)f-date practices and acquired new knowledge and skills. 

\^nn (19&4) also believed liiat technology creates demands for additional 
education. The dynamics and rate of technological change support the con- 
cept of lifelong education. As technology upgrades the skill and knowledge 
requirements of jobs, education will no longer be conHned to the traditional 
twelve, fourteen, or sixteen years of formal schooling. 

People naturally develop new^ desires and seek new expressions of self- 
changes based on the experience of living. The pmodical literature contains 
much evidence of people exchanging one work role for another. Such ''sec* 
ond acts^ frequently are passages from high-pressure positions to roles that 
are less demanding. Men have, in some instances, given up the breadwin- ^ 
ner's role to become househusbands; and women have reentered the work 
force as second-income producers after their small children enter school or 
older children move away The variety of second acts is almost unlimited. 
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Each, however, creates its own special need for education. Each adds its own 
presence to the existence of lifelong learning. 

Continuing education has become necessary for everyone. 
The nation's educational system must develop new ways 
whereby any individual may obtain additional general edu* 
cation and new occupational skills tegardless of previous 
education or occupational competence (Venn 1964, p. 159). 

The demographic shift in the age groups, with older adults representing a 
major cohort* is a historic fact in our nation. It, too, will add to the demands 
placed on the educational system and especially on vocational education. 
Lifelong learning must be promoted by vocational educators together with 
all others in the education professions. 
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NEEDS 

THE PRINCIPLE 

Needs of the community are I'eflected by programs of vocational edu- 
cation. 

INDUSTRY AN!D BUSINESS 

Providing for the needs of industry was Central in the development of 
vocational education. While there were various reasons for developing voca- 
tional education* it was the workplace, with its needs and demands, that 
held sway over program development. The Commission on National Aid to 
Vocational Education (1914) recognized the constantly increasing d^nand 
upon industries for more and better goods, as well as the diminishing supply 
of trainra workers. Low outputs increased cost of production, and station* 
aiy or diminishing wages (as measured by their purchasing power) were 
seen as negative results. In addition, the products of factories were not of 
the same quantity and quality as in the past . High prices were believed to be 
due, in part, to inefficient labor and low profits. The Commission believed 
that inaction would mean the promotion of poverty and low standards of 
living and a general backwardness in industry 

Repiesentatives of labor saw vocational education as a necessity for good 
indm^txy. A statement by H. H. Rice, president of the National Metal Trades 
Association, to the Commission put the matter succinctly: 

The need for vocational education in the United States is 
veiy great. The future industrial efficiency of our nation 
and the welfare of its workers can be tremendously 
advanced by a thorough system of vocational training 
(ibid., p. 20). 

At the same time, labor leaders were concerned that vocational education 
should not overproduce skilled workers. Ibo many workers, according to 
Samuel Gompers (1914), president of the AFL, would neutralize the bene- 
fits of vocational education. He felt that industrial education should main- 
tain a fair and proper balance between the supply of labor and the demand 
for workers in every line of work. The onJy way to avoid injuring labor 
under tihe name of industrial education would be first to determine the 
demand for labor in a community. Industrial education, Gompers held, 
should be based on a survey of the industries of the conmiunity; that is, 
upon an accumulation of facts regarding employment in the community 
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The lack of preparation for work also had a negative influence on the 
worker. W. C. RedHeld, U.S. Secretary of the Department of Commerce^ 
presented a case to the Conimission for seeing human needs as well bb 
industry needs. Redfield (Commission on National Aid 1914) pointed out 
that there was hardly a factory in the country were the problem of untaught 
and untrained people was not a curse. He felt that it worked all sorts of 
harm, including hum to the person's self-respect. The untrained person, 
although willing to work, would not know how to do so and would thus be 
ashamed, according to HBdHeld. He saw the situation as aegrading to the 
self-respect of people who would take pride in good work, if only they knew 
how to do the work. 

Labor market needs continue to be important in contemporary programs 
of vocational education. Swanson (1971) lists criteria for effective voca- 
tional-technical education. Of the ten criteria listed, seven have direct impli- 
cations for the people in the workplace. A central notion in these criteria is 
the fact that vocational education has very little, if any, value to the individ- 
ual, the community, or to the economy unless the skills that ai% learned 
enable people to get and hold jobs. Learners must be alble and willing to per- 
form services and produce products that are in demanil in the labor market. 
Cross (1975) further indicate^ that the needs of th^ nation's labor force 
should dictate the programs provided by vocational i^ducaiion. Preparing 
people for work is what vocational education is all about. * 

Vocational planners urge that labor needs and the labor market be consid- 
ered in planning for vocational education. Accordingi to Sjtevenson et al. 
(1978): \ ' 

It is a mistake to train people for jobs that are not avail- 
able. This can and does happen on occasion when a i^tate or 
school district looks at only Vhat people^want*? (if. 121). 

: J 

The mandate for considering labor needs is reinforced by P.L. 94-482, which 
says, in the declaration of purposes, that it seeks to provide vocational edu- 
cation that is realistic in the light of actual or anticipated opportimities for 
gainful empbyment. ! 

As with the first legislation, current concerns include more than labor 
needs. The planning focus at the local level has changed over the past fif- 
teen years, from one of expanding skill development programs, for specific 
occupations to consideration of: (1) labor needs and job opportunities; (2) the 
educational and economic needs of the people to be served; (3) the economic 
characteristics of the area to be served; (4) the determination and justiHca- 
tion of higher than average costs of programs for certain populations; (5) 
the elimination of sex bias and sex role stereotyping; (6) the coordination of 
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labor, vocational rehabilitation, special education, and vocational education; 
(7) evaluation of the 8ucc^:^a8 program participants have in employment; (8) 
information and data handling sygtems with the capacity to resix)nd to both 
strategic and management control planning; (d) energy education; and (10) 
student services, including financial aid, work study, guidance and counsel- 
ing, placement, testing, and a^isessment (Malir^ et stl. 1978). These must 
be viewed as necessary parts of the planning needed to wijiintJiit) improye, 
or justify vocational instructional programs at the local level. 

While labor needs are important, human needs are also important. As 
Malinski et al. (ibid.) point out, people needs in terms of economics, educa- 
tion, community, equidiiy, success, and special and supportive services are 
of consequence in planning for vocational education. Stevenson et al. (1978) 
also stresses the urgency of looking beyond labor needs to the needs of peo- 
ple. 

Recent federal legislation for vocational education stresses the impor- 
tance of human needs. Mangum (1971) points out that, accohling to the dec- 
laration of purposes in the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the priority 
objective will no longer he trainmg for specific skill categories, but rather 
preparation of various labor force groups for successful employment. The 
significance of this change from the past w^'greater than was at first 
apparent. The test of the appropriateness of training was no longer to be, 
'^s the skill in high and growing demand?" but ""Did the ind|;ividual get the 
job of his or her choice and prosper in it?*^ 

The difference was a matt^ of emphasis. Training for successful employ- 
ment was the primary goal, and meeting skill requirements was a means to 
that end. The emphasis of the 1963 legislation has been carried forward and 
made even more explicit in the 1976 act. People are as important— really 
more importantr-^tbm tlie jobs they may fiU^ ' 

Makeup abd repie^entation on local, state, and federal advisory commit* 
tees required by the Vbcational Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482) recog- 
nize the special character of the nation^ problems and vocational 
education's role in solving those problems. Special populations and public 
and private agencies that affect human needs 9re to be included in the 
advice^seeking mechanisms required for vocational eduQation. In similar 
ways, the data collection anH reporting processes provided in PL. 94*482 
are a further recognition by Clongress of the importance of human needs in 
vocational education programs. 

Ciommunity is an important concept in looking at needs as a basis for 
vocational education, llie time is long past when educators can limit their 
notion of community as one synonymous with district boundaries. Mobility 
is a cri deal factor in thinking about conmiunity 
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The mobility issue involves data, philosophy, md practical politics. 
According to Mangum (1971), one in each fifteen American families moves 
across county lines each year. An even larger proportion of young people, at 
about the time they enter the labor marki^t, i/iove to another area. V3ca* 
tional educators must be concerned not only with occupational skills that 
will be in demand in the home conmiunity, but also with what occupational 
opportunities are available elsewhere and how to project the proportior 
youngsters who will be mobile. 

Ultimately, there is a need to promote a larger idea of community Tb be 
provincial in detei^nining needs is to limit unnecessarily people who seek to 
learn. Hie practical political question ultimately concerns the willingness of 
local taxpayers to support training that may not be used locally and may 
even encourage migration from the area. If learners and people are a pri- 
mary concern, the idea of community can be expanded through the efforts 
of vocational educators. ^ 

Understanding the variety of needs relate;^ to vocational education pro- 
gramming is not an easy task. A sense of balance must be sought. Labor 
needs are on one side; on the other side are the needs of people. Society 
serves as the fulcrum. Vocational educators can swing the balance that 
causes either side to lose sight of the other, as weU as of the sense of level- 
ness that is important in a dynamic and changing milieu. The needs of the 
community must be reflected in vocational education. 
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OPEN TO ALL 

THE ?HINCIPLE 

Vocational education is open to ali. 
DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 

Education for all wr3 foremost in the early arguments for establishing 
vocational education. The public seconda^^y schools were serving fewer than 
15 percent of the school age population at the turn of the century, and voca- 
tional education was intended to provide programs for those not then being 
served by the public education system. The liberal education of the early 
19008, especially at the secondary level, was neither liberal nor liberating 
for the masses who did not attend school beyond the sixth grade. 

Demoqratizing education was a goal of early proponents of vocational 
education. As pointed out in the discussion of the principle on comprehen- 
sive education, Proeser, Snedden, Dewey, and Gompers were among those 
who held that vocational education had the potential to make public educa- 
tion more democr^tip. Public education that was truly democratic would 
serve the needs of a large segment of the population— not just those prepar- 
ing for college. Education for work would encourage more persons to 
remain in school longer. As a result, preparation for citizenship would be 
extended and future workers would fmd greater opportunities in industry. 

Vocational education is intended to serve people of all ages. Until legisla- 
tion for vocational education was proposed, little consideration had been 
given to providing education for adults. The Commission on National Aid to 
Vocational Education (1914) made clear the need for part-time and evening 
classes for employed workers. The Commission recommended that, so far as 
part-tune schools for young wage earners under eighteen were concerned, 
national aid should be given for teaching in any subject designed to enlarge 
workers' civic or vocational intelligence. Evening trade and industrial 
school programs were to be supplemental to the daily employment of the 
students. Proeser and Allen (1925), in comparing the scope of service for 
general and vocational education, summarized the purpose of vocational 
education in this manner: '^Serves all groups—all ages^ ip. 210). 

THEORY INTO PRACTICE 

Access is foremost in any discussion of education that is to be open to all. 
As Burkett (1971) points out, the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968 declare the act's overall purpose to be tiiat of providing vocational 
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education opportunities, 80 that, in essence, all persons ViU have ready 
access to vocational training or retraining which is of high quality, which is 
realistic in light of actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful employ- 
ment, and which is suited to their needs, interests, and ability to beneHt 
from such training^ (p. 35). The Amendments of 1976 (PL. 94482) contain 
the same wording in their statement of purpose. 

When acce!]» does not exist, vocational education cannot be considered as 
open to isdl. Data indicate, however, that half of high school freshmen want 
vocational education, but only one-fourth of them can be accommodated. 
Evans (1971) projects that the proportion of students who want vocational 
education is almost certain to increase more rapidly than the supply of 
available instruction. Burkett (1971) believes that it is not possible to mea- 
sure the gap precisely that exists between the availability of vocational edu- 
cation opportunities and the number of persons who should have such 
opportunities. However, the estimate is that a minimum of seventeen mil- 
lion people need access to vocational education in addition to the nine mil- 
lion now in such programs. 

Governance and facilities are also access issues. The arrangements under 
which vocational education is administered, the type of facilities in which it 
is provided, and the location of those facilities aU influence access to voca- 
tional education. The National Study of Xbcational Education Systems 
and Facilities (1978) reveals the diversity of state and local governance sys- 
tems tog£ither with the extent to which various types of facilities are being 
used in providing vocational education. In this latter area, federal legisla- 
tion influences how actual facilities are constructed to increasr ^accessibility 
for handicapped persons. Clearly, governance and facilities ^ch deserve 
attention as vocational educators attempt to ensure that vocational educa- 
tion programs are convenientiy available to all learners. 

Practice certainly has not kept pace wth the 
tenets of vocation^ educcition is that the puUic schools provide, as part of 
the education of each individual, an opportunity for that individual to 
acquire the salable skills necessary to get mto and advance in an occupation 
of personal choice (Barlow 1974). Vocational educators currentiy realize 
that it is ambitious to equip all persons to earn a living and that this goal is 
as yet unrealized (Cross 2975). The goal will remain unrealized until voca- 
tional education is open to all in practice as well as theory 

Community colleges have provided a mode? for public education to emu- 
late. The open-entry/open-exit concept adopted by many community col- 
leges demonstrates how education can serve people. Accepting a person for 
enrollment and permitting— sometimes encouraging— work ^ntry before 
program completion communicates a positive image about vocational educa*' 
tion. The needs of people are placed ahead of dollars, based on full-time 
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equivalents and program completers. Access to vocational education occurs 
because of the educators' capacity (1) to accept people regardless of previous 
education, diplomas, degrees, or certiHcates, and (2) to help them meet the 
demands of the woricpiacer^ 

Access to vocational education is parallel to the need to work. Loftis and 
Ray (1974) comment on how the goals of education have stressed the impor- 
tance of preparation for work. There is little doubt that work occupies a ceu- 
tral role in the life of the individual. W)rk is expected of individuals, and 
when one does not work, there is a feeling of alienation. Access to prepara- 
tion for work is a first step in ensuring that the need to work is fulfilled and 
in removing a cause of alienation. 

The need for work and preparation for work is being accepted by youth 
and adults in our contemporary society Beaumont (1971) reviews studies 
that show that 80 percent of all youth entering the labor market without a 
baccalaureate degree have emphasized the need for vocational education. 
Further, our technical society demands an educated work force; there no 
longer is a place for muscle without intelligence. Larson (1971) also believes 
that citizens in the United States are coming to a fuller realization that it is 
both a wise educational policy and a wise economic policy to prepare every 
youth and adult for a job. Economic burdens and the social costs caused by 
unemployment are staggering problems that threaten our society. If we 
teach individuals how to work and provide each person with employable 
skills, knowledge, habits, and attitudes in keeping with the needs of employ- 
ers, the costs of welfare and institutional care should diminish. 

In spite of this recognition of the need for preparation for work, dualisms 
exist about vocational education. 'Vocational education is all right for some- 
one else's children/' say parents. Vocational teachers declare, TU teach any- 
one^asHong'M 

disadvantaged.'' Klaurens (1976) puts the issue very well: ^e principle of 
equality of opportunity always has been associated with education, but few 
would agree that it has been adequately applied in the schools, despite the 
good intentions of educators and those who influence education (p. 314). 
Removing the dualisms will help make vocational education open to all. 

Change must be effected in all areas if schools are to accomplish the goal 
of equal educational opportunity for all. One area of critical importance for 
change is teacher and counselor attitudes and behaviors. Affirmative action 
policies are important, but the overt and covert behaviors of teachers and 
counselors determine the outcomes. The behaviors of teachers and coun- 
selors are, in part, reinforced or cultivated by professors in the colleges and 
universitieA attended. Increased emphasis on behavioral change must be 
established at this level. Role modeling can be a most potent mechanism for 
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socialization, in both the schools and society, and educators must be made 
more aware of its value (Duxbury 1975). 

Sex equity and sex-role stereotyping are areas in vocational education 
that are currently undergomg change. While the preferred practices related 
to this area are treated as a separate principle in chapter 3, they merit men* 
tion hei e. Sex equity and sex-role stereotyping are related to vocational edu- 
cation's openness to all. The Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 
(PL. 94482) mandate that states create progranis and provide resources to 
reduce inequities and stereotyping based on sex. Until the attitudes of voca- 
tipnal educators reflect a willingness to accept any person, regardless of sex, 
in any program of vocational education, there is room for change. 

Change is often a painful process. Schools, however, are perhaps the sec- 
ond most influential institution in our society, and must demonstrate vigor- 
ous, progressive leadership. It is not only necessary in order to provide 
equal educational opportunity for all of our citizens, it is the law of the land. 
And so law becomes an additional motivator to fulfill the promise of voca- 
tional education as the providf^r of passage from school to work— the educa- 
tion that prepares individ^ais to be productive in a society that still 
identifies people largely by the work they do— a passage that, by principle, 
is open to all. 
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PLACEMENT 

THE PRINCIPLE 

Placement in the next step is a responsibility of vocational education. 
BUILDING A BRIDGE 

The trangition from school to work has not been easy for the youth of 
America. At the turn of the century, transition was not a process, it was an 
event. Youths quit school and went to work. School was not preparation for 
work, nor did it provide a direct connection to the world of work. 

\^tional education was designed as a linkage between school and work. 
Preparation for work was a highly visible goal of the early proponents of 
vbcational education. The assumption seemed to be that persons who were 
prepared through vocational education v/ould find jobs, and that this could 
occur because of the requirement that part of such education take place in a 
productive and practical setting. Regardless of how a job might be obtained, 
vocational education was a necessary linkage that would fashion education 
and work into a continuum. , 

Placement was accepted as a responsibility by some early vocational edu- 
cators. According to Snedden (1920), "Vocational schools in general, in more 
or less organized forms, offer vocational guidance and act in a measure as 
employment agencies in placing their graduates^ (p. 681). In discussing how 
some schools carry out the guidance function, Snedden indicated th&t an 
employment agency was maintained for young persons in day or evening 
school, to assist them to obtain work in suitable occupations. Placement in 
the work setting then helped strengthen the passage from education to 
work. 

COMPLETING THE JOB 

Job placement is frequently considered a critical part of vocational educa- 
tion. Leighbody (1972) claims that vocational educators are nearly unani- 
mous in accepting job placement as a responsibility (though some would 
argue that we haven^t been all that accepting). The placement of graduates 
in the occupations for which they were trained is considered a tangible mea** 
sure of the success of the vocational educational proces^i. In 1962, the report 
of the Panel of Oonsultante on Vocational Education indicated that the acid 
test for vocational education is the degree to which its graduates are 
employed in the occupations for which they are trained. However, the major 
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emphasis on organized job placement programs as a part of vocat>^ ^aI edu- 
cation occurred in the second half of the century. 

Struck (1945) provided early leadership for the placement function as a 
responsibility of vocationajl education. Vocational guidance, try-out experi- 
ences, placement, and follow-up services,*^ declared Struck, "deserve the 
fullest possible cooperation and support of teachers and others in vocational 
education** (p. 136). \fenn (1964) added his support for the placement func- 
tion, although he saw it in a broader perspective. He felt that high schools 
should become the conmiunity institution providing educational guidance, 
job placement assistance, and counseling services for aU hi|^-school-age 
youth in the school district, whether they were in school attendance full 
time or not. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 brought the matter to a sharp per- 
spective. This act required every cooperating . ite, as a condition for receiv- 
ing federal funds, to enter into cooperative agreements with respective 
state systems of public employment service in order to aid in the task of 
placement of vocational education students. Th6 1968 Amendments to the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 went ono step further to help bolster the 
performance of placement by specifying the use of federal funds to aid per- 
sons in employment in vocational areap . Congress, in adopting these amend- 
ments, left little room to question its det^ire for job placement to be included 
as part and parcel of the vocational education system (Smith 1974). 

The amendments followed the reconmiendation of the Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education (1968). This group recommended that the defini- 
tion of vocational education be expanded to include responsibility for ri i:A 
__ job pkcenient^lQ_makingL_Ai8_^^ 
research, which clearly indicated that vocational schools that accepted 
responsibility for initial job placement of their studenta were far more sue* 
cessful than comparable schools that had not accepted that ^responsibility 
The (]!ouncil want on to point out that two important factx>r8 apparently 
operated: (1) schools that place students soon stop preparing students for 
nonexistent jobs, and (2) feedback from employers and graduates makes the 
schools quickly aware of deficiencies in their training programs. Public I«aw 
94482 recognizes placement services for students who have successfully 
completed vocationiil education programs as a part of the scope of basic 
grant monies, if such is necessary due to inadequate funding from other 
programs providing similar services. 

Suitable job placement must be an integral part of the vocational educa- 
tion program for students planning to enter the labor force upon leaving 
school. It has been recommended by the National Cliommission on the 
Reform of Secondary Education (1973) that secondary schools establish an 
employment office staffed by (career counselors and clerical assistants. 
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According to the recommendations, the office should work in close coopera** 
Hon with state employment services Further, agencies certifying coun- 
selors for secondary schools shoti?^ r^uire such counpeloxB to show 
experience in job placement as a condition for granting initial certification. 
The foregoing recommendations add a further dimension to the need for 
placement services as a part of the public schools. There is a need for coun- 
selors who are prepared to carry out this function. It is not incidental to the 
requirements of the counselor's position. 

Job placement is more than a demonstration of program success— it is 
moral commitment. Learners make an investment in their future by partici- 
pating in a program of vocational education. As a result of their investment, 
learners have every right to expect assistance in job placement if they 
choose to seek employment. Placement of youth and adults who success- 
fully complete preparatory vocational education programs in appropriate 
employment is both a legal and a moral obligation of all those who develop, 
install, and operate such programs (Smith 1974). In fact, the moral integ- 
rity of the profession of vocational education is blemisheil whenever this 
purpose is not achieved. Further, such moral integrity is esteemed in direct 
proportion to the degree placement is accomplished. 

According to Miller and Budke (1972): 

Job placement is the logical outcome of vocational educa- 
tion, and schools providing this service achieve these goals: 

1-,-Meet^-the ir r ee p( mM]^ty-to-allr-voca^<MialH5tttdent% ; — 

graduates, and early leavers. 

2. Ciomplete the bridge between school and work. 

3. Provide initial evaluation data about program perti- 
nence to employer needs (p. 281)« 

An alternative placement for vocational students resides outside of the 
job market. Public Law 94482 (Section 195) recognizes that additional 
preparation for a career requiring other than a baccalaureate or advanced 
degree is within the definition of vocational education. It has been only in 
recent years that an alternative target has become acceptable and as 
respectable as actual job acquisition. Smith (1974) points out that, although 
there has been belated acknowledgement of this alternative, it does repre- 
sent a reasonable outcome, whether such placement be in public or private 
institutions or in training programs conducted by public or private enter- 
prise involved in the actual production of goods or services. Smith goes on 
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to make a very important point: Such an option should dispei forever the 
myth that vocational education locks participants into a dead-end career 
track and that selection of the benefits df vocational education automati- 
cally precludes matriculation to college. 

The duality of placement options is also recognized by others. Coster and 
Poplin (1978), in ^discussing goals and evaluation, state, ^e goal of 
employability requires first that any student who leaves the public school 
system at any point is prepared either to enter a job or is prepared for the 
next level of education, or both'' (p. 245). 

It seems reasonable to conclude that placement in the next step is a 
responsibility of vocational education. Regardless of how reasonable such a 
conclusion may appe^, or how inevitable it may seem, there is a £;ap 
between purpose and performance. Throughout the United States, in all 
occupational areas, and in all types of vocational education agencies, the 
assessment of placement performance discloses a degree of malfunction 
that is unacceptable if not actually malfeasant. When hundreds of local edu- 
cational agencies cannot account for the location of one-third or more of 
their current vocational education graduates, and when local, state, and 
national official placement statistics continue to identify significant dispar- 
ities between numbers graduated and numbers placed either in employment 
or in a higher level of training, then those who are responsible for the ulti- 
mate and cumulative accomplishments of vocational education have been 
other than scrupulous (Smith 1974). 

. Placement for students who participate in vocational education repre- 
sents a next step. That next step can be job entry or it can be further educa- 
tion. Both are acceptable; neither is given priority The purposes and needs 
of the learner provide a basis for what the next step if) to be. The important 
. -^jevent^then^to^nsure that^u^^istancei&m 
for students of vocational education. Placement in the next step is a respon- 
sibility of vocational education. 
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SEX BIAS/STEREOTYPING 

THE PRINCIPLE 

Elimination of sex bias and sex-role stereotyping is promoted through 
vocational education, 

EARLY VIEWS 

Questions regarding the proper education of women were evident in early 
discussions about vocational education. Regardless of the attitudes held by 
society regarding women's work, it is clear that, early leaders of the voca- 
tional education movement were concerned about delivering appropriate 
vocational education for women, 

\^ibmen of the day were not expected to work outside of the home, once 
married. There were, however, stressful economic conditions that could 
require women to seek remunerative employment. It was accepted as a con- 
temporary standard that many women would work in industry after leav- 
ing public schooling and prior to marriage. Snedden (19!10c) acknowledged 
that women must be prepared for two careers, the Hrst of which continued 
for a few years, the other of which was prolonged and for which a proper 
education was highly desirable. The Hrst was in the workplace, and the sec- 
ond was in the home. 

An early bulletin of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education echoed Snedden's statement. In it, Marshall (1907) mdicated that 
_ the educatQrJs-Con£rontedjritb^ajtyi?6Mj)r^^ where woman 's educa- 
tion is concerned: (1) opportunity must be given for women who will never 
become wage earners to gain a knowledge of industrial conditions and proc- 
esses through an introduction of technical and scientiHc schools and 
courses; and (2) opportunity must be given to women who will be obliged to 
become wage earners at an early age to receive training that v/iU enable 
them to enter some speciHc industry where continued development is possi- 
ble. In ^hort, greater opportunities for the study of industrial problems and 
understanding mdustrial condition hould be made available to girls who 
had the time and means to 4§Vob > such study. At the same time, those 
who had neither time nor means to remain in school, because of the pres- 
sure of earning a livelihood^ should be enabled to prepare for the skilled 
industries to help ensure increased efHciency 

Marshall was one of two women members of the Ck)mmi8sion on National 
Aid to Vocational Education. Her statements and questions as a member of 
the Commission reveal her belief in the dual preparation of women as wage 
earners and homemakers. 
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All women of the day did not agree with Marshall's position. Her 
exchangi^ with Leonora OTleilly, W)men'8 Trade-Union League, at a hearing 
of the Commission is worth noting. Marshall said: 

i ' * • ■ 

Vk hear on all sideSp ^ese girls are not going to remain 
at work for wages; they are soon to marry, and therefore 
their vocational training should be along tiie line of home 
making.** i 

Miss OHeilly Homej making— I think homes are made by 
men and women, not jby women, and if that is a prepara- 
tion, then the trainiiig of boys and girls should be the 
samr That is, do not let us everlastingly put the girl off in 
a cor r making bow^ when she might make a much better ' 
carpenter than the bojjr. Forget, if you can, in education for • 
a while that this is alfemale and thiat is a male. Here are 
people with hands to be made useful in order that they 
may do things. If a girl can drive a nail better than a boy, * 
don't call her a toml)oy for doing it. That is the way we 
twist these things. Afid if a boy can sew on a button better " 
than a girl, why, let hi m sew on his buttons (Commission on 
National Aid 1914, tf* 195). > 

The Commission's final rep >rt seems to be free of sex bias. Several state- 
ments stand out in support o 
the Commission reported: 



this observation. In regard to homemaking. 



The investigations ^de by the commission show that 
the States are not only fully awake to this need, but that» 
so far as the towns and cities pre concerned, general train- 
ing for the home is being rapidly developed in the states, so 
that it seems reasonsjbly certain that this work, in the 
'iabsences of national grants, will not be neglected. . 

The Commission re^gnizes, however, that aside from 
general training for th^ home, there are numerous callings 
in which women are engaged which are based upon a 
knowledge of home economics, such as tlk^t of the dieti- 
cian, the cook, the housemaid, the institutional manager, 
and many others. These require a highly specialized traijlt- 
ing, and the Commission has therefore deemed it advisable 
in proposing grants for industrial education to so defme 
the use of that term as to include training for such callings. 
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Because of the universal importance of this subject, the 
Commission has deemed it advisable to include teachers of 
home economics in its proposed grants for training teach- 
ers in vocational subjects. 

The Commission has also recommended that, by a plan 
hereinafter described, the work ahready done by federal 
agencies in maldng studies, investigation . md reports in 
the Held of home iKX)nomic8 be extended v' jid., p. 41). 

The commission's recommendations reflected a concern for the education of 
women. The Commission, however, did not recommend grants for teachers 
of home economics, as they believed that this area of need was being 
attended by the nation's schools (rural areas excepted). The Commission saw 
the farm home as an integral part of successful agriculture; therefore, the 
work of the farm and the farm home should be treated in a like manner. The 
shortage of properly prepared teachers of home economics was an urgent 
problem, according to the Commission, and was deserving of federal grants. 
Including home*economic&>related occupations with industrial ^'^ucation 
was reflective of the times— women worked in factories, as did their male 
peers. 

The Commission's position nras farsighted in many ways. Yet, in many 
respects, it mirrored societal thinkmg. Sex bias and sex-role stereotyping 
were not issues of the day In retrospect, the freedom of women to engage in 
work that later carried the label of **m . <wk" became more restrictive 
with the passage of tinie. One example illustrates this point. 

The presence of girls in vocational agriculture is generally thought to be 
an innovation of the 1960s. However, according to the First Annual 
Report, IdlT-ldlSy of the Colorado State Board for Vocational Education 
(1918), an eighteen-year-old junior girl at Fort Morgan High School raised 
five acr js of potatoes while enrolled in vocational agriculture. This crop, 
raised under irrigation, yielded 1,833 bushels of potatoes, which were val- 
ued at $2,200. The student realized a net gain of $1,506.35 and earned one 
unit of high school credit for her supervised farming activity 

EMERGING ISSUES 

^s there a concern about sex bias and sex-role stereotyping in the early 
development of vocational education? Arguing the question is nov likely to 
productive. Recognizing that sex bias and sex-role stereotyping is a con- 
temporary concern in vocational education is important. Doing something 
about the concern by helping to eliminate tlie problem is productive. 
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Changing patterns in our society have created new profiles of the working 
woman. In 1920, she was a twenty-eight-year-old single factory worker or 
clerk. Tbday, she is a thirty-nine-year-old married person who may be found 
in any of a great number of occupations (Rubak 1971). The 31 million 
women who are in the labor force today are a cross &vx;tion of all American 
women. They range in age from sixteen to over seventy, and come from all 
segments of American society They live on farms, in suburbs, and in central 
cities. During the last fifty yehm, the ranks of women workers have risen 
from only one out of five to over two out of five of all American workers 
(ibid.). 

Changes in industry have contributed to changes in the labor force partic- 
ipation of women and the demands placed on women in the home. Kievit 
(1976) comments on how, at earlier stages of economic development, 
women were able to combined their function of bearing and nourishing chil- 
dren with their roles as economically contributing workers, since both activ- 
ities took place on a farm or within a family K)wried business. The separation 
of economic production from the home reduced the potential of combining 
parenting an(^ ^<;onomic production for both women and men. One accom** 
modation to these difficulties was the increaaipg delegation of most paren- 
tal responsibilities to women. 

Marriage has become of lesser influence in determining whether a woman 
will be employed. In fact, 58 i)ercent of all working women are married and 
living with then* husbands, and about one-half of the children in this coun- 
try have working mothers (Vetter etal. 1977). According to Kievit (1976), 
62 percent of all divorced or separated women are employed. And Duxbury 
(1975) points out that in 1973, 45 perceiit of all women sixteen years of age 
and older were in the labor force. Regardless of marital status, the odds of a 
woman's working are over 90 percent (Hackett 1972). 

Change in family size is likely to influence participation of women in the 
labor force. Hackett (ibid.) hypothesizes tliat, in all probability, a decrease in 
average family size will generally enhance the employability of married 
women. Fewer mouths to feed and a lightened homemaking workload 
means women will be freer to engage in outside interests, continue in educa- 
tion, and seek gainful employment. Smaller families wiU also mean fewer 
years devoted to child rearing and a longer career life expectancy V^men 
who interrupt their careers to raise families will be able to reenter the labor 
force at m earlier age and, because of less time away from employment, will 
have greater conHdence in their job skills. 

Career life for a ^"T)ical married women has been characterized by a **tri- 
leveF pattern. After completing schooling, ehe works for a few years, drops 
out of the labor force when she has her first child, then returns to paid 
employment when her youngest child is in school. The ages she is most 
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likely to be employed are from twenty to twenty-four and from forty-five to 
fifty-four (ibid.). Recent trends point to women with children returning to 
work before the yoimgest child is in school and frequently between the birth 
of children. As WUdman et al. (1979) show, the break in time out of the 
labor market is growing shorter. 

Economics is the compeuiXig reason for employment for most women. Mil- 
lions of single women and women who are heads of families must work to 
support themselves and their dependents. Married women also must seek 
work because their husbands' paychecks do not take care of basic family 
needs. Where families face poverty and deprivation, women's earnings 
often make a significant difference in the health and well-being of children. 
At all income levels, working wives earn one-fourth or more of the family 
income (ibid.). Vetter et al. (1977) also acknowledges economics as a strong 
coercion for women to work: 

The majority aren't working for extra pocket money, 
although many are trained only for jobs that pay pocket- 
money wages. Vfemen work out of financial necessity 
Their earnings very often mean the difference between low 
and middle incomes for their families (p. 2). 

By the end of the century, according to Phillips (1976), women will make 
up at least one-half of the work force. (That point has nearly been reached 
today) Participatior i the labor force is a matter of need, although many 
women workers are ^ >ncentrated in low-paying jobs in the secondary labor 
market, or in food seivice, or as domestics. This is in contrast to women's 
educational achievement. More and more women are achieving higher edu- 
cational levels, which in turn increase their aspirations. At both ends of the 
economic spectrum, women are seeking greater opportunities than the tra- 
dition^Q and stereotyped ones heretofore available to them. Greater income 
is dependent on greater opportunities for positions in trade, industrial, and 
professional areas. 

Wbrk is an important means for growth and development in life. As noted 
elsewhere, work roles become society's indicator of who a person is. For 
some women, there is a powerful deterrent against optimal personal devel- 
opment and recognition when an active occupational role is denied to them. 
The stereotype for women has been expressed in the wife-mother concept. 
However, the nurturing, child-rearing, mothering role can be provided effec- 
tively by substitutes— male or female; therefore, women's development and 
potential should not be limited to childbearing (Loftis and Ray 1974). Wark 
is as potentially important to females as it is to males. 
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Inequities in tlie workplace are an outcome of sex bias and sex-role stereo- 
typing. Social customs are evident in a host of popular beliefs regarding 
what is women's work and what is men's work. However, there is considera- 
ble evidence to refute popular beliefs, and it is well to consider the process 
by which old beliefs persist. As Kievit (1976) pointe out: 

Stereotypes are powerful in serving as a screen to ohee na- 
tions of reahty. When stereotypes are confirmed by the 
behavior of a member of a group, in this case, women, the 
belief or stereotype is confirmed and strengthened. When 
the behavior of a member of a group is contrary to the 
belief, it is likely to be ^screened out** (i.e., unnoticed), thus 
protecting the generalized beUef from contradictory evi- 
dence (p. 73). 

Vocatit \«al educators need to be activists in refuting popular beliefs regard- 
ing stereotyping. It is through this role that sex bias and sex-role stereotyp- 
ing can be reduced. 

Federal legislation has added sti'ength to the equality movement in voca- 
tional education. The Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 (PL. 94- 
482) require states to designate and fund at least one person to work 
full-time on problems related to eliminating sex bias and sex-role stereotyp- 
ing in vocational education.' There is early evidence that this requirement is 
having a signiHcant impact across the nation. Linkages withm and among 
states regarding activities, projects, and development of materials together 
with nationwide efforts in sponsoring conferences and training sessions 
have occurred as a result of the federal impetus. Evidence of success should 
continue to surface as the work of the equity coordinators touches addi- 
tional persons in vocational education. The ultimate goal is to remove bias 
and inequality based on sex-role stereotyping from the domain of vocational 
education. 

The leadership role of vocational educators is important in reducing sex 
bias and sex-role stereotyping. Projections for 1980 to 2000 show a tontin- 
ued, rapid rise in the demand for female labor. Although the expansion of 
job opportunities in-the poorer-paying and less desirable female occupations 
will be more than adequate, the expansion of job opportunities in better 
payln^;' female occupations is in doubt. Kievit (ibid.) suggests that there is a 
likelihood of growing dissatisfaction among )uoderately and well-educated 
women who are poorly paid and who work where there are limited achieve- 
ment opportunities. These conditions in traditionally female occupations 
and subsequent increases in pressure from some will encourage a breaking 
away from nontraditional occupations. Vocational educators prepared to 
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accept and promote workers in nontraditional roles will expand the contri- 
butions of vocational education to society and the individual. 

Vocational educators exerting their leadership must base behavior on 
valid assumptions. Kievit (ibid.) proposes five such assumptions to guide 
practice in keeping pace with societal norms. Kievit's assumptions are as 
follows: 

1. Employment wiU be a migor ongoing life activity 
through which women will contribute and from which 
Ihey will derive significant life satisfactions. 

2. Selection and preparation for employment is a serious 
undertaking, which should take into account the likeli- 
hood that some time will be spent away from employ- 
ment for bearing children and nurturing them through 
infancy 

3. Selection and preparation should be based on aptitudes, 
ihterests, employment opportunities, and economic 
returns consistent with the desired standard of living. 

4. Wforaen have a responsibility for providing for theur eco- 
nomic needs, both directly and indirectly, with equita- 
ble ratios of paid employment and unpaid services in 
reciprocal relations with other adults. 

5. Equal opportunity to compete for (education, for 
employment, and for advancement is basic to fulfilling 
these responsibilities, for herself and family (pp. 78-79). 

Dual roles may be the rulp of the future rather than the exception of the 
past. The rule will itself have a dual application— to women and to men. 
People have been frustrated and confused because the clear-cut definitions 
of men^s and women's responsibilities of the past are incompatible with the 
realities of contemporary living. The assumption that the world of work is a 
man*8 world, while home is a woman's domain is losing ciedibility Tliis 
notion is disclaimed by angry feminists, and it is inconsistent with what is 
happening in nearly half of the nation's homes. 

Home management is a part-time job for a substantial portion of adult 
Americans, male and female. Increasing numbers of women are entering 
the labor force, and husbands with wives are functioning in the dual role of 
homemaker and wage earner. 
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The preparation of young men for the dual role of horaemaker and wage 
earner frequently siirrounded by attitudes of traditional resistance and 
feelings of subconscious guilt. Some see this move as a ^feminist plot." 
Unfortunately, there are still educators who only view the dual role as a dou- 
ble job for women. There are, however, valid reasons why schools should 
promote the employability of both sexes by helping men become competent 
homemakers. Job skills and homemaking skills are complementary Just as 
all young people need salable job skills for thei; fmancial security, ^ey need 
homemaking skills for personal independence. Some individuals will man- 
age a home and job binglehandedly either by choice or because of unfore- 
seen circumstances. Furthermore, as women's rights are more fully realized, 
it is likely that homemaking responsibilities will be equitably shared by hus- 
band and wife when both must work to support the family As the old say- 
ing puis it, ^'What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander." 

The message from vocational education is **equality for all " Equality for 
all must be present to allow for all appropriate alteiTiative decisions regard- 
ing career choice. The choice of a career is perhaps one of the most critical 
decisions that a person is required to make. Any factors that impede or hin- 
der that decision, or limit access into any educational program necessary tx) 
develop and explore careers, must be viewed as intolerable in a democratic 
society. Educational opportunity is associated with occupational choice. 
Occupation is associated with income, progress, and less tangible but 
equally significant factors such as satisfaction, happiness, and self-actuali- 
zation (Duxbury 1975). EquaKty for aU is the standard by which vocation^ 
educators operate. It is the standard by which vocational educators can sup- 
port the principle that sex bias and sex-role stereotyping are not to be pro- 
moted through vocational educatior Equality for all embraces a new 
catechism: 

What lire all children made of? Made of? 
What are all children made of? 

Sugar and snips and snails and spice, 
And puppy dogs' tails and everyliiing nice. 

That's what all children are made of ^^tter et al. 1977, 
p. v). 
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I 

SPECIAL NEEDS 

THE PRINCIPLE 

Individuals with special needs are served through vocatiojud educa- 
tion, 

MORE THAN EQUAL 

Special needs, as a descriptor of individuals, connotes differences. 
Regardless oi what those differences are or why they exist, special needs are 
an acknowledgement of unique characteristics and diversity requiring other 
than '1)usinees as usual.** And the diveisity among individuals centers atten- 
tion on elements of commonality that can lead to grouping. In fact, in voca- 
tional education there is a tendency to group or classify individuals with 
special needs by sets of criteria. In a sense, we go full circle on the issue. 

Responding to special needs means altering, changing, or adding to the 
repertoire of vocational education. It also means going beyond the behaviors 
that are most typically eadnbited by the vocational educator. Providing for 
individuals with special needs is addressed by changes that are designed to 
help equalize the opportunities of people with special needs to find self-ful- 
fillment and capacitation. Equalizing these opportunities frequently means 
providing programs and services that are more than equal, when compared 
with programs and services provided for those not considered to have spe- 
cial needs. 

Uniqueness of needs was recognized in the early development of voca- 
tional education. The Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 
(1914) projected a special concern for persons leaving school at an early age. 
The figures cited by the Commission are a clear representation of the con- 
cern. Only half of the children who entered the elementary schools of the 
country in 1914 remained to the final elementary grade, and only one in ten 
reached the final year of high school On the average, 10 percent of the chil- 
dren left school at thirteen years of age; 40 percent left by the time they 
were fourteen; 70 percent by the time they were fifteen; and 85 percent by 
the time they were sixteen years of age. On the average, the schools carried 
pupils as far as the fifth grade, but in some cities great numbers left below 
that grade. 

Vocational education was intended to help change the schools inability to 
hold students. However, the Commission's judgment was that special 
emphasis was needed on education for early leavers who were already 
employed. According to the Commission, these young people were neither 
prepared to choose a vocation intelligently nor to follow it with sufficient 
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prospect of future advancement, because the schools had not assumed 
responsibility for their preparation for employment before they became 
wage earners and did not provide continued training through parfc-time 
schooling after they had gone to work. 

The Commission expressed the importance of vocational training for 
every boy and girl. The Commission believed that it was most important to 
provide for the great mass of children whose education was terminated by 
entrance to a job, and whose only prospect for further education depended 
on the availabihty of education that was not divorced from the possibility of 
wage earning. 

The Commission responded to these special needs by recommending part* 
time schools. The purpose of such schools was twofold: 

1. To increase the general intelligence of young workers 
and lead them to understand better their social and 
civic duties. 

2. Tb increase their industrial intelligence and skill and 
develop capacity for advancement within a given trade 
where such opportunity exists, or where it does not to 
prepare for some skilled and remunerative work in 
another line (ibid., p. 52). 

SOLUTIONS 

Special needs groups and the individuals who make up special nesds 
groups are a special challenge for vocational education. Defining, identify- 
ing, accepting, adapting, creating, and giving are terms that indicate sepa- 
rate challenged. In some cases, good solutions to the challenges are yet to be 
found. 

Definitions of special needs groups lack precision. Further, identifying 
who belongs to a specific group compounds the problem. As Phillips (1976) 
recognizes, there is no neat taxonomy of discrete categories wherein there 
exists no overlapping of individuals into more than one group. Persons do 
not and perhaps should not be easily pigeon-holed. 

Federal legislation has provided direction foi identifying target groups 
for special nef ds activities. Broadly stated, these include youth and adults 
who are disadvantaged, handicapped, underemployed, unemployed, mem- 
bers of minority groups, nonnative English language groups, and/or dis- 
placed homemakers. 

Phillips* definitions are similar, although he lists special groups by two 
systems— classes and specific deficiencies. The former category includes 
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youths, blacks, women, offenders, welfare recipients, Vietnam veterans, 
migrant seasonal farm workers, old workers, Indians, and scientists and 
engineers. The second group— persphs with special deficiencies— includes 
those with educational deficiencies, no skills, poor work habits, poor job his- 
tories, personal and social problei^is, motivation, and cultural factors (ibid., 
pp. 26-39). 

Each group classificatipn conveys varied meaning. The largest variable in 
the meaning, however, is the understanding and attitude held by individ* 
uals—those in the group and those outside of the group. 

Understanding that each gix>up is composed of indi\iduals is an early st^p 
to developing solutions. The view that is held of self as a member of a given 
special group, together with the view of that person heM by those outside of 
the group, largely determine how such persons will relate and interact. Put- 
ting the issue in a learner-educator relationship, the learner's view of self as 
a member of a special group, together with the vocational educator's view of 
that person, largely determine how the two will relate and interact in the 
learning environment. 

Acceptance of special group individuals as individuals is the Needle's eye^ 
that each vocational educator must pass through. Shill (1976) stresses that 
persons in special groups are, in many cases, difficult to teach, and person* 
nel working with them must exhibit positive attitudes in order to produce 
desired results. An emphasis on sound understandings and constructive 
attitudes in working with persons in special groups is critical in all voca- 
tional personnel preparation programs. This is also true for other adminis- 
trators, teachers, counselors, and ancillary perspimel charged with a 
responsibility to provide educational programs for individuals who are 
members of special groups. 

Values held by individuals with special needs are not always congruent 
with those of vocational educators. More importantly, they need not be con* 
gruent. The cultural values of one group do not need to be bent to fit the val* 
ues of the dominant culture. Recognition and acceptance of the differences 
is usually what is needed. Marjorie Bear Don't VMk (1976) presents the 
position of the Native Americans: 

There developed a joke among Indians that if you sent any 
Indian to the moon, he/she would find a way to return to 
the reservation. Most of us do return to our reservations; 
most of us would prefer to be trained on^r near our own 
* homes. Most of us would like to find jobs on our own reser- 
vations (p. 132). 
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Vocational educators who accept this expression of desire will find an ini- 
tial basis for providing vocational education different from that of the past. 
But the educational needs of Native Americans do not end merely with res- 
en'ation-based and reservation-oriented programs. Other important aspects 
mu8t be addressed, as well. It must be determined whether training for a 
new social and economic role will cause a communication gap between 
Indian students and their parents and family. It is also important to deter- 
mine how emotional support can be provided to help students and family 
members adapt to the new situations (ibid., pp. 132-133). 

Mf ixican- Americans also have cultural concerns that confront the voca- 
tional educator. As Valdez (1976) asserts: 

Acceptance, not mxderstanding, of the c^ilture of the Mexi- 
can-Ziinerican is of paramount importance for those who 
aim to educate him [sic]. Once his culture has been 
acc'^ptedj the studenv will respond to instruction. As his 
self-confidence develops, the instructor can proceed 
patiently to educate him. But if Mexican-American youths 
are presumed to have similar stereotyped values as the 
adult Mexican-American population, it is possible that edu- 
cators and employers may regard them differently from 
their Anglo counterparts (p. 158). 

The family structure plays an important and dominant role in Mexican- 
American culture. Family solidarity^ mitU recently, held top priority in the 
life of this group. The father was the head of the family and the mother sup- 
ported him in decisions affecting the family The father was the breadwin- 
ner, the fmancier, and the spiritual director of his family His most 
immediate need was for a job that paid enough to support himself and his 
family Today this type of family structure is scorned, even ridiculed by 
many and it should not be surprising, then, to find (especially among urban 
Mexican-Americans) that the rate of divorce continues to rise, with family 
solidarity no longer a top priority 

Mexican-Americans are from childhood taught to respect others. Respect 
for elders is held to be indisputable. Caring for and sharing with kin and 
friends has catalyzed a stereotype that piuports that Mexican-Americans 
are not oriented to competition. In truth, the "dog-eat-dog** society of which 
Mexican- Americans are members generally causes these persons to be the 
victims rather than the villains. 

These two groups. Native Americans and Mexican-Americans, illustrate 
the problems faced by diverse groups of minorities. Each bas its own cul- 
tural heritage and values that do not necessarily conipcide with those of 
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I 

vocational educators. jLheh such as rural, Asian, urban, black, Latin, aged, 
handicapped, or oth^i^ of a myriad of possibilities could be assigned. How- 
ever, labels are not ds important for vocational educators as acknowledging 
that differences eust and demonstrating a willingness to be accepting of 
persons as individuals. As Phillips (1976) emphasizes, individuals—and all 
special groups cap be reduced, in the fmal analysis, to individuals— have to 
be served through programs. Whatever materials and methods are appro- 
priate tx) programs, whatever techniques and methodologies are used, these 
individuals should not be seen either as isolated psyches without an envii on*- 
ment or as b<mavioral blanks that are a simple function of environment. 
They must he seen as psychosocial beings. 

Of the special populations, disadvantaged and handicapped have received 
the greatest attention in vocational education. Here, the primary focus has 
been on selected minority groups. The emphasis has been on illustrating the 
similarity of the need, regardless of the reason for recognition as a special 
group pdrson. The human potential of handicapped persons, disadvantaged 
individuals, and persons da^siHed as having special needs for any other rea- 
son ought to be the overriding issue. The problems of discrimination in 
unions, the lack of opportunity in the workplace, the urgency of family 
needs growing out of unemployment and underemployment, are all human 
problems that are uniquely related to the roles that vocational education 
should perform. 

i/dapting and creating follow acceptance of*the individual. Differences 
pr9bably mean old ways must adapt to new situations. In some cases, new 
itions will be required. Adapting and creating may involve programs, 
cu[rricula, methods, schedules, locations, requirements, organizational pat- 
terns, or other possibilities. 

The end result sought in adapting and creating is equality of opportunity. 
Equality of opportunity provides each individual with the chance to seek 
preparation as a productive member in a pluralistic society Hobbe (1976) 
suggests that a society that seeks maximum benefits from tiie provisions it 
makes for education must ensure that equal and adequate educational 
opportunities exist for every member of the society Efforts must be made 
by educational and lay leaders to assure a high degree of agreement between 
what we say we believe about education and what we actually do to provide 
adequat^^ educational opportunities for all. 

Vocational educators who serve special groups are **special persons.^ Voca- 
tional educators who accept, adapt, and create in response to the uniqueness 
of the individual with special needs may otherwise be very much like other 
vocational educators. Shill (1976) believes that may of the personal charac- 
teristics needed by personnel working with special groups are the same as 
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those n^ed by persons workhag with regular groups. The difference appar- 
ently is not m the kind of personal characteiistics, but tke degree to which 
the characteristics are possessed and utilized Shin goes on to classify 
the^ important characteristics as: understanding the students, respect for 
students, extra patience, flexibility and resourcefulness, emotional stability, 
and motivation (1976, pp. 314-315). Becoming a ""special person"* as a voca- 
tional educator is dependent on the degree to which the individual is willing 
to exercise positive behavior toward other individuals. 

The individual vocational educator, then, is pivotal in determining how 
well persons with special needs are served through vocatioiual education. 
Ultimately, there is a parallel between success and the willingness and abil- 
ity bf the vocational educator to give of self • Affirmative action is a key 
word in summaH7ing how the needs of special group individuals are met. In 
this case, affirmative action is not legalistic behavior, but is rather an intrin- 
sic valuQ. that sets direction for behavior so that others might ^^Isiecome.'' 
Affirmative action leads vocational education to serve individuals W^Lspe- 
cial needs. i . 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
THE PRINCIPLE 

Student organizations are an integral feature of vocatiorM education. 
FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 

The Future Farmers of America (FFA) is the oldest of the vocational stu- 
dent organizations. OfHciaUy organized in 1928, the FFA grew out of sev- 
eral different state and local organizations or clubs related to vocational 
agriculture. In some cases these groups began shortly after passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act. However, it was not imtil the latter part of the 1920s 
that these organizations began to emerge as a factor in the instructional 
program of agricultural education, and ultimately became an integral 
aspect of the curriculum. 

FFA influenced the development of other vocational student organiza- 
tions. The organizational patterns of these groups and their operation show . 
evidence of bm]ding on the strengths and experiences of IFA as a student 
organization related to a vocational program. However, each organization is 
unique in terms of the students and programs served. 

EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 

Each major area of vocational education is represented by a stuflent orga- 
nization, llie areas and related organizations are; agriculture education. 
Future Farmers of America (FFA); business and office. Office Educiition 
Association (OEA) and Future Business Leaders of American (FBLA); dis- 
iributive education. Distributive Education Clubs of America (DECA); home 
economics. Future Hnmemakers .if Ainerica (FHA), which also includes 
Home Economics Related Occupations (FHA/HERO); health occupations. 
Health Occupations Student Association (HOSA); industrial arts. Industrial 
Arts Sl^lidents Association (lASA); and indu*-' / J education. Vocational 
Industrial Clubs of America (VICA). Several of these have postsecondary 
affiliates or chapter provisions in addition to those listed. 

Leadership development is foremost among the goal^ of vocational stu- 
dent organizations. Each vocational student organization lists, among its 
purposes, provision for students to discover and engage in leadership expe- 
riences. Activities that are designed to assist 'student mem.ber8 in develop- 
ing their full leadei'ship potential are built into every vocational student 
organization. Development of competent, aggressive leadership has bc^en 
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identified as a common aim of vocational student organizations (Bales 
1979). 

A commonality of leadership sldlls exists among vocational student orga- 
nizations. Although some may argue the nature of leadership skills, Bales 
(1979) identified ninety-eight leadership skills that potentially are devel- 
oped through participation in vocational student organizations. Eight-five 
of these skills are conunon to all of the vocational student organization^ 
included in Bales' study 

Learning by doing is as applicable to leadership development in voca- 
tional student organizations as it is to vocational education. According to 
McMillan (1972), "Vocational youth organizations are laboratories in which 
students learn how to be leaders ..." (p. 208). Leadership development 
comes alive as students work together within an organizational structure, 
accomplishing group goals and experiencing thf" rewards of democratic 
ways. 

Leadership development in vocational student orf anization is considered 
more than holding a high position. McMillan (ibid.) emphasizes that young 
people faiust learn early in life that it takes leadership up and down the 
whole line to make society function, and that leadership is a manner of 
going about accomplishing something rather than a spot of glory in the sun. 
Vocational student organizations provide this opportunity Each student 
may find one or more opportunities to practice and develop personal leader- 
ship ability through a vocational student organization. In a very real sense, 
the student organizalions serve as part of the induction process into our 
democratic society. \ 

People development— heljiing individuals *T)ecome**— is a justification for 
vocational student organizations. Helping individuals become occurs 
through both belonging and in being somebody Reel (1979) sees vocational 
student organizations as fillmg the former role. In this regard, she states, 
T^ot to be overlooked is the important role^organizations play in fulfilling 
the human need to belong, particularly dming the difficult adolescent 
years" (p. 215). McMillan, in addressing the later roie, indicates that every 
young person, no matter what the person's native talents, no matter the 
kind of home life, and no matter the person*8 hang-ups, wants to be some- 
body: "A chance to be somebody— that is the essence of vocational youth 
organizations** (McMillan 1972, p. 207). 

A chance to be somebody also means being an individual. Options for 
developing as an individual are provided through vocational student organi- 
zations. The individual who wants to concentrate on specific areas of per- 
sonal development or to specialize in some job-related competency generally 
finds that mch options exist. Vocational student organizations prowde a 
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structure for individualizing instruction in response to the student's inter- 
ests and needs. 

Motivation toward learning is another outcome of vocational student 
organizations. In part, this is an extension of building on student interests 
and needs. It is also an inherent feature of the competition tliat is a part of 
many vocational student organization activities. Regardless of whether it is 
competition with others for recognition or competition with self (as in FHA) 
to achieve a personal goal through an "encounter " motivation toward excel- 
lence is inherent in vocational student organizations. The well-directed stu- 
dent organization offers powerful avenues for motivating students and also 
recognizes and helps them feel accepted and liked (Newcomb 1979). Being 
somebody, an individual, and being motivated are not disassociated events 
in the life of a learn 

Competition is related to leadership and to existence itself. The real world 
is a competitive place. Excellence is rare, but it is acliievable and it has its 
rewards. Excellence, a vital element in society, thrives on competition. Dick- 
erson (1979), in referring to the FFA, declares, "The desire to excel gives stu- 
dents inspiration and motivation to learn new ways of doing things*' 
(p. 220). Competition and excellence are complementary as process and out- 
come in vocational student organizations. 

One additional feature of competition relates to viewing learning as a life- 
long process filled with potential for enjoyment. Being involved in activities 
and events that are closely tied to personal, interests and needs removes 
external compulsion. Under these conditions, learning becomes the opportu- 
nity to fulfill the desire to grow and be. As McMillan (1972) points out, 
^^Competition is a natural instinct and it has a close relationship to fun" 
(p. 211). Or a? Reel (1979) observes, it is through participation in student 
organization activities that youths learn to work and get along with all 
kinds of people outside their peer group. Reel considers this as an essential 
skill for students to take with them to tiie world of work. They find out that 
learning can be fun and that it can go on tliroughout their lives. 

Vocational student organizations are the display windows through which 
many people see vocational education. Students representing vocational 
education are most often seen by the pubUc while participating in the activi- 
ties of vocational student organizations. Students^ as members of these 
organizations, are pubUcized for their accompUshments and achievements, 
for their contributions to the local community, for the roles they perform in 
public service, and for their involvement with the work world and its lead- 
ers. It is not surprising that community views of vocational education find 
substance in events representing the vocational student organization. Reel 
(ibid.) observes that student organizations are an important pubUc vehicle 
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for helping vocational students learn how to function within an organiza- 
tional structure. Invitations for community participation flow into the 
school through sti?.dent groups. Parents also find it ^aay to participate in 
their children's education through this informal setup. 

Student leaders at all levels carry the benefits of vocational education to 
state legislators and Congress, the White House, to business and industry, 
and to man:' other organizations and agencies. State and national staffs of 
the vocational student organizations provide visibility for vocational educa- 
tion through publications, programs, and public information campaigns. 
Some of the student organizations have international exchange programs 
which help spread the word about vocational education to the comers of the 
world. No other instructional element provide*? vocational education with 
such beneHts. 

The benefits of vocational student organizations are realized, to a large 
degree, because these organizations are an integral part of the instructional 
program. The fifth section of the American Vocational Association (AVA) 
1980 yearbook. Vocational Instructioih is titled **Student Organizations: 
An Integral Part of Instiuction,** and clearly illustrates the point. McMillan 
(1972), in support of this proposition, declares, "Vocational youth organiza- 
tions and leadership should be an integral part of vocational eduction'' 
(p. 212). Actually, they are! 

Instruction in vocational education is a teacher<lirected activity As such, 
it takes teachers who know how to use student organizations as a method 
for teaching and who also have the skills and knowledge to integrate voca- 
tional student organization activities into the curriculum. Teacliing through 
an organization that has youth officers and membexs and has projects 
directly relating to subject matter is energizing for all involved: the teach* 
ers, students, school, and conmiunity 

Vocational student organizations were not originally a pai't of the instruc- 
tional program. Dickerson (1979) reminds us that the FFA was conceived 
originally as an extracurricular or supplementary form of instruction, but 
good teachers m^^de it an actual part of the agriculture curriculum. It was 
thiough tlieir vii^ion and effort that the FFA became an integral part of 
instructional programs, making those programs richer, more practical, 
more meaningful, and more challenging to thousands of vocational agricul- 
ture students. Frick (1979) acknowledges that although the FHA was envi- 
sioned as an integral part of home economics, that vision has not been 
totally fulfilled. Frick goes onto suggest that by integrating FHA activities 
into the classroom, skillful teachers can strengthen the total home eco- 
nomics ciuriculum. DECA is labeled by Hephner (1979) as a vital compo- 
nent of instruction. Hephner also lists the following principle; "DECA is an 
integral part of the distributive education program*' (p. 232). 
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Vocational student organizations are a critical part of vocational educa- 
tion; some say they ai*e the heart and soul of vocational education. Clearly 
they ere one of vocational education's most effective resources for dealing 
with tiie challenges facing the profession— the development of people, Stu- 
dent organizations put action into vocational education. Without any doubt, 
student organizations are im integral feature of vocational education* 
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TEACHERS 

THE PRINOfPLE 

Teachers of vocational education are both professionally and occupa- 
tionaUy competent . 

OLD OCCUPATIONAL DEMANDS 

Tfeaohers are the most important and critical element in vocational educa- 
tion. The values, skills, professional knowledge, experience, and human 
relations factors that a teacher possesses largely determine the quality of 
learning opportunities that occur in the name of vocational education. 

The unportance of the teacher of vocational education was signified in 
diverse statements early m the development of vocational education. Sned- 
den (1910c), in his concluding statement on vocational education, alluded to 
the vocational teacher's role. In his opinion, the pedagogy of vocational ed^ 
cation should ('iffer widely from that evolved ^or liberal education, esp. 
cially with respect to making participation in productive work a 
fundamental element. 

Frequently, the early emphasis oh teacher qualification was on the need 
for occupational experience, lilven so, the fuiiction of instruction and teach- 
ing was not overlooked or minimized. Allen (1912), in addressing the sixth 
annual meeting of NSPIE, seemed to emphasize the teaching function when 
he suggested four assets for teachers, lliese were: (:^/the teacher must be 
competent ir the specialty that is to be taught; (2) the teacher must know 
how to teach; (3) the teacher must deal with a group of problems tliat 
involve knowing children and be able to deal sympathetically and intelli- 
gently with adolescents and adults; and (4) the teacher must have a broad 
viewpoint of the position (p. 80). NSPffi went on to publish a bulletin 
(National dociety for t?ie Promotion of Industrial Education 1917) on the 
selection 6nd training of vocational teachers. In an early statement, the bul- 
letin addressed the qualifications of industrial school teachers and ur^ad 
that readers keep in mind that the controlling purpose of the industrial 
school was to prepare its pupils for profitable employment as producers in 
industry The bulletin stressed as a fundamental pomt, that teachers who 
serve in such schools should possess industrial experience or training ade- 
quate to their particular tasks. The industrial school, however, was not seen 
merely as a device for teaching a trade; it was also a school dealing with the 
education of adolescent children. As such, it had responsibilities similar to 
those of any secondary school. Like other pubHc schools, it should requii^e 
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its teachers to meet certain qualifications of personality, education, and 
teaching ability 

The Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education (1914) also 
addressed the quaUfications for teachers of vocational education. The Com- 
mission's view was that teacher preparation should be a requisite for receiv- 
ing federal grants for vocational education. The Commission emphasized its 
position by stressing the importance of training teachers. The Commission 
believed that, after an early date, no monies should be appropriated to a 
state for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, o." directors of agriculture 
education, unless the state had taken advantage of the grants for the train- 
ing of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects. Further- 
more, a statt should not be given the grants for salaries of teachers of trade 
and i idustriiJ subjects unless it had taken advantage of the fund for the 
training of teachers in those subjects. 

Special requirements for the training of teachers were recommended by 
the Comtiiissiou. Those speciai requirements were to be met if states were 
to qualify for federal grants for vocation/^l education. The Commission's 
view was that the most important minimum requirement in the training of 
vocational teachers \ ^as that they should have practical experience in, or 
contact with» the calling for which they give instruction. The Commission 
believed that the success of the movement for vocational education 
depended upon securing ceachers of adequate experience in agricultural, 
trade, and industrial pursuits. Such instructors must be able to combine 
knowledg of the subject and of the proper way to present % together with 
such practical ku jwledge of the vocation of which they are teaching as to be 
able to relate the training to tlie purpose of tb'g education; namely, to pre- 
pare students for useful or profitable employment. 

According to the Commission (ibid.), the development ox vocational edu- 
cation, particularly in tirades and industries, requires many kinds of teach- 
ers to deliver education in the many kinds of tr&d» end industries to be 
taught. Tfeacherp f6r these subjects cox'Id not be prepared in a uniform man- 
ner. Th^: amoT iit and character of experien ' ^ and preparation would have to 
vary m much as tlie trader nd industries themselves. It was important that 
somebody determine the kinds of preprxation needed ar\J supervise the 
training; consequently, it was be'ieved that each state board should be free 
to allot the funds for the preparation of teachers to such institutions or 
classes as it saw fit. The discretion was also lodged with the state board, 
with the approval of the federal hoard, to determine the amount of experi- 
ence and contad; necessary for the different kinds of vocational teachers. 
States were designated b; the Smith-Hughes Act as having final responsi- 
bility, subject to federal boarH approval, of d. termini ig the minimum quali- 
fications for teachers of agriouli nre, trades, industry, and liome economics. 
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The miniinums were, however, to incluf^ occupational experience and pro- 
fessional preparation. 

NEW PROFESSIONAL EXPECTATIONS 

The teacher remains a critical feature of the vocational education 
endeavor. Teachers are the fulcrum for creating learner options. Loftis 
(1979) acknowledges that teachers are the smgle most important factor in 
the total educational enterprise. Teachers are the basic unit of the school 
organization, and they are capable of creative choices and actions if condi- 
tions that thwart these kinds of behaviors are removed and supporting con- 
ditions are developed. Even when conditions are not free of constraints, 
teachers should have the opportimity to create and provide learners with 
the best options available. In the final analysis, the critical role of the 
teacher does not change under the best or worst of situations; only the 
enactment of the role changes. 

Tbachers of vocational education are members of the education profes- 
sion. The fact that vocational teachers may have occupational backgrounds 
is not a basis for altering a professional relationship with education or view- 
ing teachers as other than professionals. 

Foremost among the responsibilities placed on vocational teachers is that 
of indeed being teachers. Newcomb (1979) reasons that vocational teachers 
mut t possess pedagogical competence (i.e., competence in the art and sci- 
ence of teaching). Teachers who are highly knowledgeable and skilled in 
their technical areas, but who do not possess a high level of pedagogical 
competence, are fulfilling only part of the requisites for being good teach- 
ers. Teachers must be both technically and pedagogically competent. The 
view that !>Tewcomb holds is descriptive of ihe teacher as a humanist. 

In keeping with the himianistic teacher view, Newcomb (ibid.) suggebts 
that the teacher aU of us want to be has a personality to which others react 
positively Such teachers are people-centered, not knowledge-centered. They 
are teachers of students, not teachers of subject matter. They have enough 
energy to go around, enough for aU the students to have a part of them. 

As Newcomb puts it: 

Humanistic >eachers are more than purveyors of facts. 
They know that technology is expandmg too quickly for 
anyone to teach or try to learn all tbe facts. Therefore, they 
work to help people learn how to solve problems rather 
than remember the solutions of others. They are guides, 
philosophers, and friends to students (1979, p. 17). 
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This description of the humanistic vocational teacher emphasizes the pro- 
fessional nature of the vocational education undertaking. 

At times, vocational eduqation has negated its position as a profession. 
Shortages of qualified teachers, for example, have stimulated a relaxing or 
waiving of certification requji'oments. As Evans (1971a) points out, the 
most common first step in meeting a teacher shortage is to waive require- 
ments for preservice teacher education. If this is not sufficient, the require- 
ments of a oc^rlain number of years of successful emplbyment experience is 
then reduced. The emphasis on maintaining occupational standards in pi'ef- 
erence to professional qualifications has detracted from the professional 
image of vocational educators. 

Occupational and professional competence are both important in voca- 
tional education. Allen (1974) reiterates this position as a principle with 
supporting comments: 

Instruction should be given by teachers who have had occu- 
pational experience in the subject(s) that they are teaching. 
Tbachers must be equipped with both practical experience 
and professional training to provide students with the 
skills, knowledge, attitudesf and appreciations they will 
^ need to fulfill tiieir occupational goals (p. 122). 

Allen goes on to emphasize that the need for occupational experience for 
teachers of vocational education caxmot be overemphasized. It is a prime 
distinction between vocational education and many other areas of education 
in which actual experience with the instructional content is not essential. 
Vocational education instructors must, through personal, successful, and 
advanced occupational xperience, begin to generalize and incorporate 
essential principles of ai ccupation's job demands into their teaching. The 
teachers* inability to bring the basic assumptions of ^ occupation into the 
instructional setting precludes that studehts will attain an overall assimila.^ 
tion of the necessary occupational skills and appreciations. To be able to 
meet the performance standards outlined by Allen (ibid.), vocational teach- 
ers need to remain current with developments in the occupational areas 
being taught. 

Maintaining occupational competency places a dual responsibility on 
vocational educators. Inservice activities must provide for botii professional 
and occupational upgrading. An ongoing demonstration of competence in 
both aspects of teaching in vocational education result in quality programs • 
for learners and enhance the public's view— other educators included— of 
vocational education. 
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Koontz (1971) expresses her viewpoints on these matters. Teachers of 
vocational education carry tremendous responsibilities. One is to upgiade 
the field— to win for vocational education the respect and status it deserves. 
Vocational education is vital in today's society; teachers must recognize this 
and communicate it to students; , 

Tsachers of vocational education also have the resp^ibility for develop- 
ing new ways to accomplish their work. They must be in close touch with 
the employment needs of the community^ and those of the nation at large. 
Thvough continued practical experience, they must keep personal skills 
from getting rusty and knowledge of the occupational area from becoming 
outdated. As Allen (1974) puts it, lifelong learning is as applicable to voca- 
tional education teachers as it is to other segments of our pppuletion. Com- 
pleting a prescribed teacher education program may be adequate for the 
initial years of teaching, but the process of continuous refinement in teach- 
ing skills and subject content expertise is endless. Upgrading and change 
become nearly synonymous for vocational educators. 

Change takes on another important dimension for vocational educators. 
Essex (1971) calls attention to the growing awareness of the compelling 
need to redesign American education. He sugg€^ that the vehicle to lead 
such a revolution in American education cofud well be the acceptance of 
vocational preparation as an integral par^ of the total school program. If 
this outcome is to take place, vocational Wachers must be at the forefront of 
the change process. / 

Teachers can be effective in contribujang to the change process on an indi- 
vidual basis. Loftis (1979) emphasized that teachers can contribute to the 
change process within in their own^ classrooms. The classroom is a place 
where experimentation with different strategies and new personal behav- 
iors may be tried. Witliin this environment, teachers can become agents for 
change v/ith students a[s the benefactors. Teachers can either influence 
change without official sanction or be selected by administrators or col- 
leagues to assume the role o£4he change agent. jBoth professional settings 
and tiie community provid^pportunities foiwarying degrees of influence. 
A teacher may function in relation to a small group or committee or, indeed, 
may be responsible for serving an entire organization. In effect, the voca- 
tiond'educator who is prepared and respected as a person of professional 
capability can act as a role model for the changing of the guard in educa- 
tion. 

Changing the guard may begin by practicmg what we preach. This com- 
ment has particular relevance to vocational teacher educators. An example 
provided by Shill (1976) illustrates the point. In the past, many teacher edu- 
cation programs stressed the fact that no two human beings are alike; there- 
fore, people do not learn at the same rate or do not solve problems in the 
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same way. At the same time that individualized differences were being 
stressed, teacher education programs did not reflect awareness of the very 
points being stressed. Some programs did stress the concept of individual- 
ized instruction, but without providing any demonstration of its effective- 
ness. ShiU sums up his concern about personnel preparation by asserting, 
**Above all, personnel preparation program effectiveness and impact must 
be measurable and measured, its impact assessed, and results returned for 
program refinement and revision'' (ibid., p. 326). Teacher educators are not 
immune to the need for change; they have the responsibility of acting as 
desirable role models and of beginning the change ^at home.^ 

Balancing occupational competency against professional expertise 
presents a challenge for vocational education. While seeking the appropri- 
ate balance— and tJiere is ho real evidence that we know what that is— it is 
appropriate to rethink the relative weight given to each of the two major 
factors, occupational competence and professional expertise. Even when a 
sort of balance is achieved, changes in technology and society are likely to 
introduce new disparities. 

New alternatives in teacher preparation may be the most viable ways to 
cope with changing demands. Continued reliance on converting producers 
from business and industry into vocational teachers may be inadequate to 
meet new and emerging demands. Feldman (1971) addresses the impor- 
tance of this topic and the kind of teachers needed. According to iPeldman, 
it should be clear that in achieving our purposes the highest priority should 
be given to the training and developing of a new breed of educators who are 
vocationally competent and academically accomplished. There is no doubt 
that the work experience vocational teachers bring to their jobs is indispen- 
sable to performance in the classroom. W^rk experience helps teachers 
understand the workers' milieu and refines skills needed in the occupational 
area. Nevertheless, it seems likely that the mission of education rather than 
trade instruction would be better accomplished with a different mixture of 
college and work experience (ibid., pp. 344-345). 

Venn and Skutack (1979) mention that we cannot expect sunply to 
improve the content, process, and evaluation of instruction; we need to try 
some new approaches with different settings and people for preparing 
teachers in order to improve the quality of instruction. New approaches and 
different settings and people to implement instructior^al programs predict 
change in the preparation of vocational educators. Furthermore, the new 
breed for which Feldman (1971) calls will not emerge from old settings 
without conspicuous and decisive changes in teacher education procedures 
and certification expectations. ^ 

Evans (1971b) addresses some of the unresolved issues in vocational 
teacher certification. He indicates that most states require work experience 
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as a condition of certification for vocational teachers, although the require- 
ment does not ensure that the teacher has tlie necessary technical compe- 
tencies in the field to be taught. There is general agreement that twelve 
years of employment experience may have taught some people very little 
(both because some employment is routine, repetitious, or. highly special- 
ized, and because some people learn much more slowly than othiers). 
Although it is practiced, states seldom admit that, during periods of teacher 
shortages, teaching certificates are provided for individuals who would not 
. be considered for certification at oilier times. Unfortunately, in vocational 
and technical education, certification, once obtained, is difficult to revoke. 
These issues all suggest a need to rethink tioW vocational education obtains 
qualified personnel. 

Rethinidng vocational teacher selection and development must consider 
the dilemma of the past. The dilemma .has been that, in vocational educa- 
tion, we have two different routes for obtaining teachers. The one route 
emphasizes occupational experience, whereas the other gives priority ^fe •Pro- 
fessional and academic affairs. The need is to meld the two routes into a 
flexible, but comprehensive approach that will result in teachers qualified 
to hold the title "Teacher of Vocational Education.** The title is a proud dis- 
tinction and justifies the efforts of vocational educator's to ensure that indi- 
viduals who carry this title have demonstrated the capacity to perform 
within the high range >^f professional creditability 

The need for vocational teachers with high professional creditability is a 
national concern. Recent federal legislation, both in 1968 and again in 
1976, has emphasized the need for meeting teacher needs in vocational edu- 
cation. The priority attention accorded through federal legislation has not 
solved either the teacher shortage nor ensured quality performance in the 
classroom. Neither has the ''slight** movement toward competency-based 
teacher education guaranteed that vocational education will secure more 
teachers with high professional creditability Inservice education, too, has 
fallen short of the mark in attempting to lift the overall image of vocational 
personnel. The struggle must go on. 

Alternatives and new designs in the preparation of vocational teachers 
have been proposed. Evans (1971a) presents a dozen prototype programs for 
pre- and inservice education; Cotrell (1971) sees performance-based teacher 
education as a way of vitalizing teacher educatvyn; and Essex (1971) pro- 
poses an executive teacher model. There are also» a number of community 
college-to-university ti ansfer programs that encourage vocational program 
students with high potential and demonstrated interest in teaching to con- 
tinue toward a baccalaureate degree and full teacher certification. These lat- 
ter programs usually build in a cooperative experience that not only meets 
certification requirements but also provides a broad range of occupational 
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experiences. These experiences overcome the routine, repetitious, or highly 
specialized experiences referred to earlier by Evans. ^j 

Ihe future for teachers preparation is not well charted. However, the fact 
that it will change is clear. It is equally clear that vocational education will 
continue to demand teachers who are both professionally and occupation- 
ally competent. 
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WORK ETHIC 

THE PRINCIPLE 

A positive work ethic is promoted through vocational education 
BEING TRADITIONAL 

Development of a work ethic has often been taken for granted by voca- 
tional educators. It is not dif ticult to understand why this might be the case, 
especially when thinking of work as a productive act. Afteif all, vocational 
education is ensconced by an idtelogy of work— one of the ultimate goals of 
vocational education being that of preparint; individuals for productive 
roles, remunerative and nonremunerative. 

W)rk has been a part of the American scene since its founding. The ideals 
of the Protestant Reformation and Calvinism, which proposed that work is 
good and leads to salvation, w^ a part of th6 doctrine of many of the Hrst 
settlers. Later emigrants also held similar values regarding work. America 
was, in fact, viewed as a land of opportunity, where a person could, through 
hard work, achieve financial success and independence. 

W)rk is viewed by some as a synonym for being. Therein, an individual 
defines self or is defined by other persons in terms cf the work performed. 
In effect, the individual becomes an extension of the work, and the work of 
the individual seems to take on greater importance than the individual. 
Consistent with this view is the notion that work gives dignity to the per- 
son. Others, however, argue that the reverse is true— the person gives dig- 
nity to work: 

Arguing these contrasting notions is not vital to establishing the impor- 
tance of work as a traditional ideal in America. From this ideal, work is a 
standard for success. Vfork is a mnrk of vitality and purposefulness. Vkrk is 
a measure of the individual's contribution to society Finally, work is the pre- 
dominant influence on the individual's life in terms of the hours awake, 
friends and associates selected, living standards, and the place where life is 
to be lived. 

ETHICS AND CHANGE 

The work ethic in America is—as other aspects in our society— subject to 
change. Change in the work ethic can be viewed, however, from a proactive 
stance; that is, there are those who encourage speculation and thinking 
regarding new values. Green (1968) is a prominent representative of this 
group. Green directs attention to understanding the nature of work, labor. 
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job, and leisure, and the various relationships that can exist between and 
among these iu our society. Green also theorizes about how these important 
ideas may be addreosed by the schools. 

* A "reactive" view declares that the work ethic is dead. However, that dec- 
laration is not accepted by the vocational education community Levitan and 
Johnson (197l. axpress a view more representative of vocational education. 
They declare that futurists and the public media have pronounced the work 
ethic missing and presumed dead. A new generation, seeking a life of ease, 
refuses to labor in the factories. Moreover, according to some futurists, 
work is on the way out. Not only will there soon be no workers, there will be 
no need for workers in an automated society Computers and nuclear energy 
will eventually be able to satisfy almost all human needs, chaining human- 
ity to an everlasting easy chair. 

Despite persist^t debunking, these myths endure and become the pre- 
dominant prophecies concerning the future of work. A less emotional look 
at trends in work suggests that the future may be less catastrophic (or Uto- 
pian). Ibday, instead of a labor force of more than 88 million, only 20 mil- 
lion workers are actually requir'xi to produce goods and services sufficient 
to maintain a 190Q standard of living. But, obviously, society has made the 
opposite decision. As Levitan and Johnson state, The work ethic may have 
died in spirit, but its body still seems to be gainfully employed^ (ibid., p, 49). 

That the work ethic is undergoing change cannot be denied. Few scholara 
agree on why the change is occurring. Lee (1976) provides one alternative. 
W)rk lias been viewed as an integral and necessary part of human life. It 
meets certain intrinsic and extrinsic needs of human beings. The traditional 
work ethic has undergone change, and much of this change can be attrib- 
uted to the attitudes of youths toward work. The controversial report. Work 
in America (1972), dealt with changes in attitudes toward work, worker 
dissatisfaction, alternatives in the redesign of jobs, and the relationships of 
education and training to work entry and satisfaction. It presented a sum- 
mary of the role of young people in effecting change m work, the conditions 
associated with it, and what they expected from work. The report suggested 
' that youths will be increasingly influential m shaping the work setting and 
that work wlQ become more intrinsic. As workers, youths desire to work 
under less authoritarian supervision and to have more opportunity for moti* 
vation to work to come from within (Lee 1976)i 

In thinking about the work ethic, Cross^ (1975) comments are useful. She 
believes the y^ -^rk ethic may be detined as a system of values related to pro- 
duction of goods and services beneficial t ) humans. This definition implies 
that work may or may not have monetary remuneration. Emerging work 
values include voluntary work as well as housekeeping, both of which are 
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noTisalaried. Another changing value is reflected in the effort to avoid occu- 
pational sex stereotypes. The value accorded to dignity of work and self-sat- 
isfaction appears to remain intact. It is the task of vocational education to 
help preserve these work values. The work ethic t d/or value system of indi- 
viduals are related to people^s ability to enjoy life tully and to their produc- 
tivity as workers. 

Productivity as a part of the work ethic is not questioned. ^A full day*s 
work for a day's pay" in spite of being trite, certainly conveys a sense of 
being productive^ The ability to purchase most goods and services is largely 
a result of payment foi* labor. Individually, society's members have a power- 
ful incentive to keep working, no luf^tter what release from work they reap 
from productivity (Levitan and Johnson 1975). Franken (1975) mdicates, 
however, that economic char and the ever-growing inflation of ou^ times 
have actually made work an economic necessity 

Productivity is also measured by other than dollars earned or products^ 
produced. Services as much as goods have become the focus of rising expec- ^ 
tations; and services, to a large extent, imply more human contact than does 
machine manipulation. A machine may teadi, but it is unlikely to inspire. It 
may diagnose a patient, but it can hardly reassure that person. Service, par- 
ticularly quality service, is an important measure of productivity 

W^rk as productive effort is important in our society Society's survival, 
according to Franken (1975), is dependent on work. And although work pre- 
cedes survival, knowing whether a civilization had existed would be impos- 
sible without the artifacts produced as a result of productive effort. >Abrk, 
then, is not important just as effort expended, but is important for what it 
contributes to an ongoing society 

Vbtk is equally important to individuals in our society. As Levitan and 
Johnson (1975) point out, even though society does not depend on work for 
well-being, individuals require work for their own fulHUment. As iconoclas* 
tic as it may sound in this era of the ''death'* of the work ethic and the emer- 
gence of leisured subcultmes, work--in the best sense— is not simply an 
escapable curse required of the living, but a Tuhdamental effort that defines 
life. W)rk is the continuous drive to create, the sustained effort to triumph 
over nature, and the limitations of the present (ibid.). Milliken (1975) claims' 
that the individual finds identity through work. What individuals seek in 
i, according to Franken's view, is in close agreement with what is 
re4uired to fill the five basic needs identified by Maslow. The importance of 
work to the individual is pervasive and is a source of identity 

If identity accompanies the work dene by a person, tiien it seems plausible 
that a false identity may be imposed upon a person who is not given the 
opportunity to prepare fw the field of his or her choice. Milliken (1975) 
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claims that if a worker's job fails to provide a sense of identity, then the indi- 
vidual must seek self-^esteem from other sources. Whatever serves as a 
source of self-esteem is also a source of satisfaction. For the worker, there 
are two dimensions to work: What it does for the individual, and what it 
does to the individual. 

The quality of the work setting has grown in importance to American 
workers, and the quality of work and the workplace will become more 
important in the future. In our contemporary society, it is possible that 
money and leisure rewards may become less important social issues than 
the redistribution of creative and responsible ./crk (Levitan and Johnson 
1975). Milliken (1975) concurs, saying, is possible that the importance of 
job satisfaction will replace, or at least equal, the importance of salary for 
workers of the future'' (p. 129). 

Vocational education can be a mechanism for fuz€\ering decisions about 
work quality W)rker8 need to develop skills that will encourage and enable 
them to participate in decisions regarding work methods and work environ- 
ments. Recent surveys of student attitudes make it clear that youths are 
reluctant to accept the authoritarian structure evident in much of our busi- 
ness world, li 3 educational system can, by makmg its own structure more 
participatory, channel this rebelliousness toward constructive ends (Her- 
rick, Bartholomew, and Brant 1975). 

VVbrk ethics and work quality are not fabrications that will quickly fade. 
Both are a part of the value system in contemporary society Vocational edu- 
cation teachers must deal with the question of how best to prepare learners 
for the real world of work. must decide whether occupational programs 
should just prepare workers who wiU adapt to whatever renditions the 
employers provide, or whether instruction should include how to use one's 
rights appropriately— as a worker, as a citizen m a democracy, and as a 
human being whose needs and feeMngs inevitably will exert a powerful 
influence on organisational behavior (Milliken 1975). The importance of 
work to the individual and society demands that these and similar issues be 
addressed. 

W^rk ethic and work quality are both in the arena of values— an arena for 
conflict. However, vocational education's posture of promoting a positive 
work ethic can ultimately affect the workplace as well as the worker and 
can help provide a resolution to conflicting values. 
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CHAPTER 4 

IWINCIPLES AND PROGRAMS 



INTRODUCTION 

Eight principles have been placed under the 'programs" heading. The dis- 
tinguishable characteristic for these principles is that they emphasize 
instructional activities in vocational education. 

Principles presented in this qhapter are as follows: 

• Career Education 

• Comprehensive . ' 

• Curriculum 

• Families of Occupations 

• Innovation 

• Job Entry 

• Safety 

• Supervised Occupational Experience 

Although these principles represent the preferred practices in vocational 
education emphasizing instruction, they also (of course) involve people ard 
processes. 
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CAREER AND PREVOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

THE PRINCIPLE 

The career awareness and prevocatiorial education components of 
career education complement vocational education. 

AN OLD IDEA REBORN 

The idea that vocational education students should have a prior experi- 
ence (called prevocational) education is not neT7. At the same time that pub- 
lic schools were struggling with introducing vocational education into the 
curriculum, there were ongoing discussions about programs of intermediate 
or prevocational education. In 1910, Snedden saw the need for 'Intermedi- 
ate vocatio^ education*" to meet the needs of persons between the ages of 
fourteen to sixteen. Snedden (1910c) believed that this new program' is^ould ^ 
be practical and productive, and at the same time lead toward profitable 
occupations. However, there were several difficulties and uncertainties. At 
that time specialization was the rule in industries, but Snedden felt it would 
be undesirable during the prevocational period for pupils to specialize their 
work. Rather, the introductory phase should be broad, and (as far as possi- 
ble) should lead to fundamental forms of skills and comprehension of large 
principles. 

Trying to reconcile the need and desire to see youths trained in areas that 
would lead to skilled jobs and advancement with the trend of industry 
toward specialization created special concerns. Snedd^, however, saw 
many industries that had large numbers of highly etpecialized workers 
whose jobs were all based on a few tool-forms— hand and power— and on 
general knowledge and experience withjnaterials. It was in such groups of 
industries that introductory vocational education could be developed that 
woiild provide fundamental training and a wide range of experience leading 
to subsequent specialization. 

Prevocational education became increasingly important as vocational 
education developed and expanded. Snedden (1920) expressed his point of 
view in this manner: ^e term prevocational education* at present seems 
more commonly to be used to designate programs of instruction and train- 
mg designed to assist an individual in making an intelligent choice of an 
occupation, through giving him [sic] opportunity to participate in a series of 
practical experiences related to many vocations^ (p. 578). Snedden went oh 
to point out how the importance of prevocational education ^creases in 
proportion as intelligent vocational education guidance develops, on the one 
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hand, and varied opportunities for systematic vocational education are 
established on the other"" (ibid.). 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Career education and vocational education are parallel in several ways. 
Each has a heritage of implementation problems together with a rationale 
that is, each in its own time, remarkably alike. Barlow. (1973) uses the 
speech of Senator Carroll S. Page (1912) as a sole reference in identifying 
the historical antecedents to career education. From Page's Senate speech, 
Barlow identifies twelve concepts about vocational education that find a 
parallel in career education. Three of these may be labeled as (1) awareness, 
(?) decision making, and (3) lif eloi/g process. They provide a sound rationale 
for the principle under discussion. 

These same three areas have been identified l^y the Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education (1968) as being characteristic of a unified system of 
vocational education. According to the Council, an adequate system of voca- 
tional education should h$ve the following characteristics: 

1. Occupational preparation should begin in the elemen- ' 
tary schools with a realistic picture of the world of 
work. Its fundam^tal purposes should be to familiarize 
the student with his [sic] world and to provide him with 
the intellectual tools and rational habits of thought to 
play a satisfying role in it. 

2. In junior high school economic orientation and occupa- 
tional preparation should reach a more sophisticated 
stage with study by all students of the economic and 
industrial ciystem by which goods and services are pro- 
duced and distributed. The objective should be exposure 
to the full range of occupational choices which will be 
available at a later point and full knowledge of the rela- 
tive advantages and the requirements of each (p. 50). 

Of the remaining twelve characteristics, two deal with postsecondary and 
adult levels and support the concept of lifelong education. Again, these are 
fundamental concepts zelated to career education. 

Prevocaticnal education may be conceived as either a part of career educa- 
tion or, as the name implies, a part of vocational education. The actual ^ 
placement of prevocational education in reif«tionship to career or vocational 
education does not materially affect the n^ jre or need for prevocational 
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^educktion. The separate acknowledgement accorded prevocational .eiduca* 
tion in the statement of this principle is recognition of its special natureas a 
part of career education and/or vocational education. * 

Awarenesfi. Awareness of the world ot work and its many options is 
important to ihe individual. Awareness of an occupational role, regaraless 
of the time it is developed, must occur, before the individual acquiies any 
inclination or preference to pefform' that role (and the same may be sai^ 
about rejecting^a ro^e). The career education concept emphap'^^ the impor- 
tance of the awareness function and recognuces that this event is appropri- 
ate ^r, although not limited to, the elementary years. According to 
Gold] bammer (1972), elementary school children need to become aware of 
the competence needed for entering a self-fulfilling vocation. Achieving thif' 
goal is related to learning about work relationships within the community 
and the activities^ social importance, and qualifications of workers m Vari* 
.ous occui^ations. Career education becomes an effort^toiielp children learn 
about the world of work and to c^blish a foundation to help them emerge 
from the world of fantasy about work into the reality of understanding 
themselves and what their future life work may be. 

The assfmiption that most individuals in our society will become enr^ed 
in one or more productive roles is fundamental to the awareness concept. It 
is appropriate, therefore, that public education provide experiv.nces th ' t 
expand the individual's information and awareness of the work world, its 
options, and its demands. The premise is that the aegree to which students ^ 
become aware of the wwld of work, understand the requirements for 
involvement in various occupations, and realize their own capabilities and 
possibilit'^es will influence their ability to make the rational choices that 
lead most students to entry pocitions appropriate for them. It is this latter 
outcome that bears such a direct relationship to vocational education. 

Decision maldng. Exploration and self-assessmect are commonly 
accepted as needs of the pre- and early adolescent years. These years are fre-. 
quently represented V middle schools or junior high schools. In these 
st'hools exploration is provided by a variety of in-class and extracurricular 
a^ ivities and ia acconiplished by flexible methods of teaching that empha* 
size giving students opportunities to plan and choose learning activities that 
are interesting to ^em. According to Evans, Hoyt, and Manga* a (1973), the 
educational tasks assigned to these schools point to the appropriateness of 
^self-understanding in relation to career and work as a principal task of 
career education at this state'' (p. 30). 

Exploration and self-assessment are essential to making career decisions. 
They are also major functions of guidance at this stage of hfe. Students who 
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have a background of exploration and self-aFsessmenl together with appro- 
priate guidance are moot likely to arrive at positiona that are suitable for 
them. Herein lies the impetus for prevocational education. 

The minority of the wexi roles in society are within the scope of voca- 
tional" education. It follows that the individual's exploratory aiperiences 
shouid include this domain. Such experiences are appropriately labeled as 
prevocational education. One should not interpret ti:i8 to man that career 
education does not have an exploratory role in other than vocational areas, 
nor that self-assessment can occur only in the context of a prevocational 
program, Such is not the case. Hie need for occupational inibrmation on all 
occupatio'^.G is sti^essed in career educatic^n. 

Prevocational educiatticn provides a spedHc means to developing individ- 
\ial self-understanding, furthering decision-making skills, and inc casing 
personal knowledge and skills related to the world of work. Career educa- 
tion includes p^^^vocational education and, according to Herr and Swails 
(1973), may be viev/ed as an aftinnat|pn of the importance of preparing peo- 
ple for work and extending to the person the dignity an^.^. beif-esteem that 
^ come from magging one's life through effective uodsion making. 

Lifelong process. Career development is recogitir/ed as a lifelong process 
(Hoyt, Evans, Mackin, and Mangum 1972). In fact, Reinhart (l?"?^) asserts 
that "^t is now commonly acki owiedged that important ^areer development 
activities occur thrcr.ghout one's life'' (^. 6l). Career education heeds this 
conct^/t and seeks to have the person devebp a positive attitude about the 
need for and the t. ''rvasive naiiv >^ of educatio:?. th>X)Ughout life. There is an 
urgent need to begin this process as early as possible and facilitate its con- 
tinue(! developiront in the public E^^hools. Ultimately, at least in mai^y 
respects^ that is what ci*reer education is all about. However, the concept of 
lifelong learning promoted by c*;! *eer education initiates and reinforces a 
basic ^'"^actice of vocational education to provide opportunities for contin- 
ue^ learning in the vocations. 

Adklt educators who examined the Comprehensive Career Education 
Model (Miller 1973) found much that relateo to adult career education. The 
devebpment of career awareness, exploration, and preparation, and the 
need for intensified guidance ?^ices all had counterparts in adult career 
education. Only the processes and resources would have to be sigmficantly 
changed (Reinhart 1979). The processes ushered in by care(?r education are 
importxmt to the v/ork of vocational educators u ' o work with adults. 

SUMMARY 

Career education is a viable concept that has a direct relationship to voca- 
tional education. Although the concept of career education is larger than 
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that of vocational education, vocational education compoeee a migor seg- 
ment of the activities of career education. Developing an awareness of 
work, coining to grips with job requirements and understanding of self, uti- 
lizing occupational infonnation, and developing a positive attitude toward 
the need for lifelong learning are all complementary to and supportive of 
vocational education. Loamers who participate in career awareness and pre- 
vocational components of career education prior to enroUment in vocational 
education will be more adequately prepared to exercise the choices that lead 
to a satisfactory and--it is hoped— fulHlling life as productive members of 
Bodety 

■ — ) 
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I 



COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION 



THE PRINCIPLE 

Vocationai education is a part of the public system of comprehensive 
education. 

SINGLE VERSUS DUAL ADMINISTRATION 

Early leaderr^f the vocational education movement viewed vocational 
education as a part of the public system of educaUon in America. However, 
who should administer such programs under what organizationaliUTange- 
ment was of concern to educational leaders and others in the early part of 
the twentieth century 

Prosser (1913) was quite dear in his belief that vocational education 
ought to be a part of the public education system and that vocational educa- 
tion was complementary to general education. Prosser contended that voca* 
tional education and general education each has a part of the other within 
it. General education is, in a sense^ vocational training; and, on the other 
hand, all vocational education is at the same time general education. Pro- 
sser felt that the dominant purpose of vocational schools was to prepare 
boys and girls for successful wage earning, but that no school worthy of the 
name would fail to fit pup^^ dtizeni^ He beUey^^^^ 

friends of vocational education recogni^ed the advantiages of literary and 
cultural training, but he urged the friends of general education not to mini" 
mize the educational value of deHnite, systematic^ purposeful, intelligent. 
Well-directed work. 

Frosser's position in this area is best sumniarized in his own words: 

The American schools will become truly democratic when ' 
we learn to train all kinds of men [sic], in all kinds of ways, 
for all kinds of things. Vk will do this when the American 
pe(q)le, including the American schoolmaster, begin to real- 
ize it is just as important to make a good blacksmith^ a 
good carpenter, a good mechanic, as it is to make a good 
lawyer. will never solve the problem of efficient voca- 
tional education until we are ready to take this position 
(1913,p.406X 

His words still have application today 

Strong union support existed for the addition of vocatipnal education to 
the public educational system. Union leaders did not want preparation for 
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work to become the sole domain of industry (thereby lessening the influence 
of unions). At the same time, concern was expressed that the public schools 
become more democratic—a position shared by Snedden, Dewey, Prosser 
and others. Gompers (1914), president of the AFL, acknowledged that the 
American worker expected instruction in the public schools to be demo- 
cratic. Accordingly, the public schools should institute industrial education 
or vocational ^^ucation, based upon an exhaustive study of the industries to 
determine the industrial training required that is also most conducive to the 
physical, mental, material, and social welfare of the workers. 

The issue of where such democratic education should take place was, how- 
ever, a point of contention between Dewey and his former student, Sned- 
den. Dewey (1913) took the position that it would be undemocratic to create 
a dual oystem of education, with vocational schools administered as units 
separately from other educational units. Dewey was very clear in his belief 
that the question of industrial education was fraught mih consequences for 
the future of democracy Proper development of industrial education could 
do more to make public education truly democratic than any other one issue 
under consideration, according to Dewey Improperly developed, industrial 
education would accep'.aate undemocratic tendencies by fostering and 
strenf^ening class divisions both in school and out. Suffering a while 
longer from the deHciencies of the existing system was a better alternative 
than development along undemocratic lines by separating industrial educa- 
tion from general education, thereby marking of f the interests of employers 
-as-Sj^parate^rom-the-intei^tfi^f-weAer^^ — ^ 

Snedden's (1910c) desire to see a separate system was based on his con- 
cern for providing vocational education that was efficient and not bookish 
and impractical. From Snedden's perspective, it was a question of whether 
vocational education required special administrative machinery for its con- 
duct, direction, and inspection, including both lay advisory or adminidxa- 
tive boards and school managers and teachers. Snedden feared that boards 
of education accustomed to the traditions of liberal education might allow 
vocational training to become bookish and impractical. 

Dewey also saw the potential that vocational education had for influenc- 
ing desirable changes in the existing systems of public education. Such 
changes were more than democratizing education; they could maki educa- 
tion more practical. Again, in referring to the proposed separation of voca- 
tional education from general education, Dewey (1913) pointed out that the 
plan would tend to paralyze one of the most vital movements operating for 
the improvement of existing general education. He felt that general educa- 
tion was beginning to be vitalized by the introduction of manual, industrial, 
and social activities, and was beginning to i^ognize a responsibility to train 
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all youth for useful citizenship, including a calling to render useful service 
to society by eaiiiing an honest and decent living. 

As to the future, Snedden was willing to grant the potential for voca- 
tional education to be successful under the administration of persons for 
general education. ^ time,** according to Snedden, "It will undoubtedly 
prove true that men [sic] of capacity as school aduiinistrators will come to 
understand the philosophy of vocational education, after which they will 
become competent as directors of the same^ (1910c, p. 58). 

Prosser*s views on the matter of a dual i^stem were very similar to Snet 
den's. It is dear that Propier's preference was to have separate vocational 
schools, but he w&ri willing to accept the possibility of effective vocational 
education as a part of a comprehensive school. Prosper and Allen (1925) saw 
no fundamental reason why local school boards that believed in vocational 
education and were willing to provide the necessary competent teaching 
staff and secure adequate funds, should not conduct effective vocational 
training for the community as well as any special or independent board. 

Hope for the future of education as a single unit was evident in Prosser's 
writings. He and Allen believed that ultimately it would be possible for one 
local agency to provide adequate training of every kind needed by all the 
people of a modem democracy He projected that day when American educa- 
tion would be Ibioth in practice and theory, truly democratic agency for the 
adjustment of all the children of all the people and of aU addt people, as 
well, to the changing economic and social demands of a dynamic and demo- 
cratic society^ (ibid., p. 217). Even those who were most adamant in their 
beliefs that vocational education should begin as a separate part of the sys- 
~tem brpubUc educatiolir^ for, a single 

cystem of public education. 

Support for vocational education as a part of public education was voiced 
by Philander P. Claxton, U.S. Oommissioner of Education from 1911 to 
1921. Speaking to the Southern Education Association in November 1912, 
Claxton made Numerous references to relating the schools to the life of the 
child and making education practical. Claxton (1912) saw vocational educa- 
tion as the business of the schools and stated his absolute belief in voca- 
tional schools. He felt that schools were vocational for only one-tenth of the 
pupils, whereas they must become vocational for the other nine-tenths. 

RESOLVING THE CONFLICTS 

There is little question about the thinking of early leaders regarding voca- 
tional education as a part of the system of public education. The sometimes 
dogmatic attitudes of Prosser and Snedden in wanting to separate adminis- 
trative structure ultimately gave way to their desire to see the Smith- 
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Hughes Act pasB^ with a provision— not a mandate— for a separate admin- 
istrative structure. Interestingly, both men conceded to the likelihood and 
even desirability of c single system of education, thus joining Dewey and 
others on this point in seeing vocational education as a force for improving 
public education. 

In fairness, it must be recognized that the struggle goes on. The issue of 
dual versxis single administration has not been resolved, although the pre- 
dominant mode of state administration is a single unit. Within states, a 
variety of structures exist for administering vocational education. These 
structures include vocational facilities that are separate from other second- 
ary and postsecondary facilities and that, in some cases, represent an 
administrative arrangement that includes a lay board separate from that 
for the rest of the educational program. Regardless of the sometimes dual 
systems, however, a variety of modem writers advance reasons for a single, 
comprehensive system. Their collective thinking aligns with the concerns 
and ultimiate thinking of the early leaders. 

EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGIBILITY 

Evans (1971) devotes an entire chapter of Foundations of Vocational 
Education to the contribution of vocational education in lending intelligi- 
bility to general education. Evans points out that vocational education is 
often thought to be antithetical :o general education rather than comple- 
mentary and necessary to each oth?x. He describes how this complementary 
and necessary rel-^Monship exists. Vocational education provides a vehicle 
for teaching the content of general education; vocational education provides 
a reason for acquiring basic academic skills; and vocational education 
increases the holding power of the schools* These, according to Evans, are 
among the way? that vocational education lends intelligibility to general 
education. 

Intelligibility can be viewed as a two-way street. According to ^km 
(1964), vocational education has to become an integral part of total educa- 
tion. He contends that the importance of general education to individuals 
and their success in occupational preparation, as well as to the preservation 
of national values, cannot be overestimated. Yet it is not sufficient for the 
great majority of youths and adults who work in today's society. Providing 
general education without occupational education ignores the facts of mod* 
em Ufe; attempting one without the other is being totally unrealistic. 

Conant (1959) also pomts out how vocatioixal education enhances general 
education. In referring to students who have established vocational goals, 
Conant acknowledges that when studwta think that what is being studied 
in school is likely to have significance in later life, the study in question 
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takes on a new importance. For these students, there is less tendency to 
waste time or to hold negative attitudes toward schoolwork. Conant holds 
th^t vocational education should not be offered in lieu of general education, 
but should grow out of it, supplementing and enhancing it. Vocational edu- 
cation, according to Conant's view, is an integral part of the total education 
program, 

RELEVANCY 

Relevancy is closely tied to the idea of intelligibility* Preventing drop- 
outs, stimulating individual interests, and motivating to accomplish are 
among the effects of vocational education on the learner. When programs of 
instructionW relevant for learners, any Or all of these influences may be 
evident. 

Relevancy has been a long-term concern ox vocational education. Cross 
(1975), in discussing the goals and roles of vocational educati'^n, points out 
that relevancy is a role that vocational educators have both recognized and 
attempted to fill - jr three^uarters of a century Cross saw how continuing 
scientiHc and technological advances, together with the demands on today^s 
students, require relevancy in vocational education regardless of the age, 
sex, or ability of the students. 

It is important to recognize that neither the potential influence of voca- 
tional education on creating relevant public education nor the relevancy of 
the vocational curriculum itself will occur in isolation; they are most likely 
to occur in a comprehensive setting. The two elements must work together 
as part of a single system of educfition. OlCelly (1971) makes the point in a 
succinct manner: 

Informed vocational educators should bury forever the dis- 
credited idea that vocational education stands on its own 
base. It is just one of several essential ingredients in the 
student's educational whole being (p. 113). 

The contribution of vocational education to the individual and the total 
school program is noted by Ck)nant (1967) in his study of the American high 
school. He sees the role of good instruction in such fields as business educa- 
tion, home economics, drafting, auto mechanics, tool and die work, and 
building trades as not being limited or measured by the marketable skills 



*This separation may be artificial, as both may be achieved through vocational education. 
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developed. If vocational courses were removed from secondary schools, 
according to Conant, a highly important motivating force would vanish 
from the high school. Ck>naut believes t^ lat vocational courses interest a <yer- 
tain type of youth who is apathetic aboijt English and spcial studies and 
fmds mathematics, foreign languages, and physics at ihe eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade levels too difHcult. C!onant's experience in visiting some 
schools that lacked comprehensiveness according to his criteria left him 
with the impression that, in these schools, certain types are far more 
inclined to be either dropouts or listless students, as compared %ith similar ' 
students in comprehensive high schools. 

The point is signiHcant The impact of vocational education on individ- 
uals, the school, and the community is greatest when vocational education 
is provided in a comprehensive school setting. Leighbody (1972) provides a 
view of why this is true. He claims that it is impossible for vocational educa- 
tion and other education, whether called geaevdl or liberal, to be identified 
separately and treated as different kinds of education for different groups 
of people. Whatever philosophical grounds may have created such distinc- 
tions have been obliterated by modem technology and the present under- 
standing of schooling. 

REMOVING STIGMAS 

Vocational education has not, according to many of its own leaders, been 
granted the prestige that it deserves. For a variety of reasons, the image 
held by the public does not measmre^upjq^^^^ 
education think it should be. The American pubUc has been accused of intel- 
lectual anobbery and of believing that vocational education is all right for 
somebody else's children. Even vocational educators frequently encourage 
their own children to go on to college and earn baccalaureate or higher 
degrees. The accusation of snobbery certainly comes home to rest on the 
X* ational educator's own shoulders. 

Vocational education's stigma has developed in part because of the separa- 
tion that has been evident in the operation of many programs. Leighbody 
(1972) notes that many persons reject vocational education for their chil- 
dren not because of a snobbish prejudice but because they fear that when 
their children enroll in a vocational curriculum they will be cut off from fur- 
ther education and deprived of future educational and career opportunities. 
Vocational education offered in a comprehensive setting as a part of a com- 
prehensive educational E^stem helps remove this parental concern. 

If parental concerns about vocational education are not eased, vocational 
education cannot serve all of the persons whom it can beneHt. Harold Howe 
(1967), former U.S. Commissioner of Education, projected a greatly 
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expanded role for vocational education. He saw an imperative for secondary 
education to train the majority of students to work for a living with the 
same care that it devotes to the minority who go on for baccalaureate or 
higher degrees. Howe expressed the view that the attachment of stigmas is 
from within the circle of educators as much as in the community Equal 
time, equal status, and equal quality of instruction for vocational education 
require a review and revision by educators of their own attitudes. Unfortu- 
nately for many, vocational training is viewed as an awkward appendage to 
the academic curriculum. It has never quite fit and was not really wanted. 
Educators must be prepared to respect vocational education. Until tiiat 
time, neither parents, students, community, or industry are likely to con- 
sider job training as a necessary function of the school ^stem. 

The need to change some of the present dualism to a single comprehensive 
program is not limited to secondary programs. \^nn's (1964) study of post- 
secondary vocational programs resulted in findings, conclusions, and rec- 
ommendations underscoring the need for a comprehensive approach in 
providing poetsecondary education. A^nn sees the ^separate but equal^ 
approach to vocational and technical education as bad theory and bad prac- 
tice. Apartness has tended to identify vocational education as second-class 
education in the public's mind. ^%nn also feels that when vocational educa** 
tion is not respectable in the educational oomir *nity, then parents have dif- 
ficulty in advocating it for their children. A}..«rtness has also resulted in 
vocational education being bypassed in the ferment over educational goals, 
methods, and standards, robbing it of valuable criticism and fresh ideas. 

^It is- past time^br these-two^cQn£liding„approach _ 

resolved. The changing nature of the work world raises the important ques- 
tion about whether isolatio^i of vocational education will allow the needs of 
individuals to be met in our contemporaiy world. Venn believes that the sep- 
aration has largely developed because general education has refused to be 
involved. Venn forecasts that it will be tragic for the nlition if higher educa^ 
tion fails to concern itself with the issue of comprehensiveness. 

' CHANGING EDUCATION 

Developing a comprehensive system of education that provides both gen- 
eral and vocational education will not only remove stigmas from vocational 
education, but it will also help change the public system of education. A mix 
of educators from all areas of education has the potential to cause a rethink- 
ing of major positions now held in public education. Many of the present 
positions are not well thought out and fail to reflect a coherent philosophy 
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and set of consistent responses to questions about the purposes of educa- 
tion, the nature of the curriculum, the role of the teacher, and methods pf 
instruction. 

Dewey, early in the century, held high hopes for the potential influence of 
vocational education to improve education. Venn has more recently been «m 
advocate of vocational education as a catalyst in changing public education. 
Prior to his death, Venn proposed to develop his thesis of restructuring the 
American high school, with vocational education as the impetus for change. 
Venn's position is as follows: 

Ibo few educators and public policy makers are aware of 
the possibility of liberaliring education, increasing individ- 
ual freedom, and improving human values through a mar- 
riage of academic and vocational education. Can it be that 
the greatest change agent available to improve education 
lies in this imion? Can we continue to believe that simply 
doing more efficiently what we akeady do in schools will 
be adequate? Can we imagine that simply applying tech- 
nology to the methods of instruction will be an answer? 

The problem as to how this nation must change its edu- 
cational system to prepare individuals to control and to 
live more effectively in a technological society is the over- ' 
riding question (1972, p. vii). 

Vocational edit ition should not be made to fit into the existing system of 
, education^ but r^^^ become a principal feature of a new system. 

Feldman (1971) points outl3iat^bca^6i^^ 

oipal core of a modem curriculum, and that the remainder of the curriculum 
must be more fully and more consciously related to the importance of indi- 
vidual talent in life. Feldman's and Venn's views are similar and reflect a 
concern for the individual and the need to revamp secondary education. 

The Naticmal Commission on the Reform of Secondary Education (1973) 
has also taken a stand on the role of vocational education in changing sec- 
ondary schools. One of its recommendations says, in part, ^^Secondary 
schools must realign their curricula to provide students with a range of 
experience and activities broad enough to permit them to take full advan- 
tage of career opportunities in their communities** (p. 49). According to 
anotlier recommendation: 

In grades 11 and 12, students should have opportunities to 
acquire hard skills in a career area of their choice. This 
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traimng should involve experience in the world outside 
school and should equip the student with job-entry skills 
(ibid., p, 50). 

The movement of support for this notion grows, but with little evidence of 
change occurring. 

In discussing recommendations for career education in the curriculum, 
the Ciommission's report encourages educators to come to terms with the 
fact that, sooner or later, nearly every student must work. The Commission 
avows that there is a need to understand that future carpenters are as 
important as future teachers. Accordingly, schools must not foreclose from 
the future teacher the very useful option of becoming a carpenter. 

It is clear that the Commission intends for the reforming of secondary 
education to include what they label car^?r education and a single compre- 
hensive program. Their view is that cai'eer education should be built on 
established curricula. At the same time, vocational education is seen as the 
most advanced and sophisticated of existing career education programs. 
The first step forward, therefore, should be the refinement and expansion 
of existing vocational programs. Vocational education is placed at center 
stage by the Commission for improving secondary schools in America. 

The consequences of this principle to both vocational and general educa- 
tion account for the extended discussion of its ramifications. It is, however, 
the latter section dealing with changing education that ought to command 
the greatest attention of vocational educators. If vocational education can, 
in-fact,~lead the^way^to restructuring^Uie'Affleriean-Wgh^ has- 
helped structure the American community college, questions concerning 
the image of vocational education, the students it attracts and serves, and 
the relevance of what it can do will have passed into obscurity. 
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CURRICULUM 



THE PRINCIPLE 

Curricula for vocational education are derived from requirements in 
the world of work. 

PREPARATION FOR WORK 



Preparation for work was a primary motivation behind the early develop- 
ment of vocational education. The early proponents recognized that schools 
were failing youth and hoped that education based on occupational prepara- 
tion would make schools mort attractive and practical for adolescents. 
Snedden was dear in his understanding of the relationship between occupa- 
tions and vocational education. According to Snedden (1910), the choice of 
materials and methods was primarily determined by the requirements of 
' occupations or groups of related occupations into which workers have 
divided themselves. I 



Sneddebf illustrated how materials and methods related to an occupa* 
tional area are useful in the instructional program and suggested that in the 
preparation of the niachinisti "iiractical work must be connected with the ' 
use of the lathe, the forge, the drill press, and other tools regularly 
employed in that calling. In relationship to work in a commercial calling^ he 
indicated that practical studies are to be found in the actual work of book- 
keeping, typewriting, busmess practice, and salesmanship. In the study of 
homemakingv the person would perform actual houcehold tasks, such as 
needlework, cooking, cleaning, nursing, and the like, Ending a concrete 
basis in experience for vocational study. 

The influence of industries on vocational instruction was clear in Sned- 
den's (1910b) presentation to the National jBducation Association. Snedden 
thought that it would only occasionally prove practical to teach specialized 
trades to persons aged fourteen to sixteen years. Snedden promoted the 
idea that tiie foundations for groups of related industries should serve as a 
basis for deriving productive practices and technical studies that are neces- 
sary for a bro£d instructional foundation, and that these at the same time 
would lead to possible later specialization in either the factory or trade 
school after the age of sixteen. He saw the possibility of dividing industries 
representing many hundreds of special subdivisions into a score or more of 
fundamental groups, each one of which possessed common characteristics 
in materials used, tools employed, and related technical studies. From this 
source he advocated deriving the content for vocational education. 
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Xhe Commififiion on National Aid to Vocational Education (1914) held 
that appropriate instruction in agriculture and trade^and industrial subjects 
was the occupation itself. The reconunendations of the Commission related 
directly to this notion. According to their report, agriculture programs 
should provide opportunities for practice and demonstration work on a 
.vchobl farm and, in addition, should connect the teaching of agriculture 
with practical knowledge pupils gained on the home farm, The C!ommissiou 
held that the teacher of agricultural subjects should require pupils, as a part 
of the instxnctioh at hom^, to carry on experiments and projects in such sub- 
jects as gardening, poultry raising, dairying, orcharding, small animal hus- 
bandry, and general cropping. Further, the Commission recommended that 
grants for teachers of trade and industrial sul^ects be used only in situa- 
tions that required that at least half the time be given to actual practice on a 
productive or useful basis, either in a school shop or in aconm^ercid shop, 
with the remainder of the school day being used for teaching relat^ and 
general subjects. . \ 

OLD GOALS REVISITED ^ ) 

The relationship of vocational education curricula Jto\be world of work is 
obvious. It may be that it is so obvious that the relationship is taken for 
granted. Yet there are'those who criticize vocational educators for relating 
the inbiructional program of public education to business and industry 
Kegeurdl^ of theae^ necessity of Having 

vocational^instruction closely tied to the world of works 

Vbcational education has a heritage^ pf orientation to the workplace; 
employment frequently serves as evidence of program's succc'ss. That heri** 
tage continues to guide vocational education. As Koontz (1971) asserts, 
Vocational education . . . needs to be occupation-oriented— and picoud of it** 
(p. 315). Vocational students should be prepared for the world of work not 
only by having skills that will get them jobs, but also by knowing how to 
work. Tliey need to know how to apply for a job, how to be reliable workers, 
how to get along on the job, how to give their beet to their job, and how 
grow in their work by devdoping personal skills and abilities. 

The ci^rricula of vocational education and employment go hand in hand. 
Current and future employment opportunities must be considered by curric- 
ulum planners. More specifically, as lyier (1979) points out, stucUes of a 
given occupation are a most useful resource in planning a vocational curric- 
ulum. Further, identifying work force needs must be a cooperative venture. 
Industrial leaders know where current gaps exist and know about the 
nature of emerging occupations. Vocational education must obtain this 
information to provide programs that prepare pgraons for emj(^l^ 
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technological revolution is not over; it is a fact of daily life. Additional or 
modified occupations constantly need initially trained or retrained employ- 
ees (Cross 1975). As a result, the vocational curriculum should be actuated 
to reflect work force needs and changes. 

Employability and subsequent employment are among the goals of stu- 
dents enroling in vocational education. Wbrmbrod (1972), in reporting on a 
national foUow-up survey of vocational students, indicates thai high scL jol 
students frequently give their reason for enrolling in vocational education 
as preparation for employment. 

Meeting the employment goal of students is a responsibility of teachers. 
Allen (1974) indicates that the vocational teacher's responsibility is fully 
discharged only when each student has acquired the skUls and knowledge 
required by an occupation and can relate work efforts to personal needs and 
to the needs of society. At this point, individual goals are met and there is a 
congruence of personal goals with the goals of others in the community and 
the nation. An appropriate curriculum is an essential ingredient if this is to 
happen. 

Relevance is a critical issue in vocational curricula. Relevance conveys the 
potential for employment and the ability to meet job requirements. McMa- 
hon (1975) recognizes that relevance of programs is either the greatest 
strength or the greatest weakness in vocational education. The struggle to 
achieve and m^intAin relevance in vocational education is basic to many c£ 
the decisions that are reached in planning and imp' ^nting programs. 
Unless graduates of vbcatioi^^ / >^ nploymeivt, the ^ 

program has failed. In times of normal employment, jo must be available 
or l^ere can be no excuse for continuing to offer the program. The relevance 
of curriculum is a nugor determinant of the employability and the employ- 
ment potetntial of the learner. 

Maintaining relevancy in the vocational curricula is a never-ending task. 
As OlCelley (1971) obexes, in our ever*changing society, nothing remains 
unchallenged for long. Changing socioeconomic conditions an4 technologi- 
cal advancei^ cause specific areas in a curriculum to become outmoded and 
outdated at a dizzying rate. What happens then? Nothing sensational, 
unless a curriculum team or a edmilar group has maintained surveillance 
over developments. When areas of nonproductivity or irrelevance are iden- 
tified, the curriculum planning team, or perhaps individual members or 
groups, are brought back into action. W^ak portions are deleted and replace- 
ments judged more suited to changing needs are installed. 

In spite of projected change, the requirements of current jobs and the 
demands of the workplace exert powerful influence on the development of 
vocational curricula. Preparing for some nebulous future does not prepare 
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for livings today. It is essential that students have instruction based on exist- * 
ing employment demands and that they are provided with a broad-based 
education thatwill^ielp them adapt as the f utur&jUctat^ is through the 
ability to adapt that the challenges of change are met, rather than through 
abstract learning experiences that may never be required or used. 

Success in vocational education instruction is, to a great extent, contin- 
gent upon curricula that reflect and respond to current occupations and 
appropriate instructional practices. It is tihen that the skill and knowledge 
required to enter and succeed in occupations are developed. "National edu- 
cation instruction should be, in every instance, based upon needs deter- 
mined through a task analysis and upon an accumulation of facts regarding 
the available employment opportunities (Allen 1974). 

As pointed 0}it earlier, vocational education historically has been closely 
tied to job requirements. OTCelley (1971) sees the importance of this rda- 
tionship and pleads that it not change. V)cational educators have main- 
tained a basic belief that the critical detailing of specific vocational 
competencies necessary for successful job performance is basic to curricu- 
lum design. OlCelley's fervent hope is that future generations of tr^adhers 
will not carelessly abandon this practical vantage point, as it is one of the 
foundations of sound vocational teaching. 

Job requirements, the cuiriculum, and the person in the workplace are 
inextricably tied together. The survival of vocational education is a function 
of its successful contributions to the work force, and the learner's survival 
in the labor foite is a ftmetion of being able to meet workplace requirements 
successfully. As jobs change, *he curricula must change. As job require- 
ments change, the workers must change. There must be ypportunitiee for 
every worker, regardless of previous education and training, to improve per- 
sonal occupational proHdency (Bundy 1972). The need for continuing voca- 
tional education that is created by labor demandii, the knowledge explosion, 
technological improvements, and change affecting the total environment is 
self-evident. As Carter (1972) points out, each worker must be willing to 
bring up to par tarnished skills and to learn new ones as a means of prepar- \ 
ing for the jobs of tomorrow. Oliyo (1971) supports this contention and sees 
the retraining of older workers whose skiUs are obsolete or who face unem- 
ployment due to automation as an alternative to unemployment. Without 
such opportunities, the survival of the individual as a productive worker is 
in jeopardy 

Preparation of indi' duals for initial and continued successful participa- 
tion in the labor force is a measure of vocational education's success. At the 
same time, the curricula of vocational education are a mirror of that suc- 
cess. To measure up to the demand, the curricula of vocational education 
must be derived from requirements in the world of work. 
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FAMILIES OF OCCUPATIONS 
THE PRINCIPLE 

Families of occupations are a basis ftir developing curricula for voca- 
tional education at the secondary level 

ONE JOB OR MANY? 



Change, options, and jobs are all a part of the vocational education milieu. 
In 9 contemporary view of vocational education, it is illogical to consider 
op^e of these terms without reference to the other term, Hobbe and White 
(1972) call attention to the past, when we were able to base our educational 
^^stem and job preparation activities on a concept of stability. A person 
could prepare for a specific occupation and expect to work in it until retire* 
ment. Tbday, things are quite different. Any young person entering the 
world of work can exp^ect up to six job shifts before retirement. The present 
generation is the Hrst in America's history to face the task of educating 
young people to this new dimension of change. 

One response to the new task described by Hobbs and White (ibid.) has 
been to alter the curricular pattern. Tbmlinson (1971) reports on outcomes 
associated with suqh alterations and says there has been a shift from spe- 
cific occupations to job clusters since the \bcational Education Act of 1963. 
Tbmlinson stresses that the \^tional Education Amendments of 1968 
encourage programs that are based on entry employment in occupational 
dusters or one of a group of related occupations as a reasonable objective 
for vocational instruction. Emphasis on narrow preparation for entry in a 
single occupation is being reduced to gain future flexibility and mobility. As 
Allen (1974) points out, the shift in curricular pattern includes training in 
job performance skills that represent a broad area in order that learners 
may be successful in a variety of occupational situations. 

Families of occupations or occupational clusters meet several conditions 
confronting contemporazy society* Maley (1969) describes these as (1) 
increasing geographic mobility, (2) the need to have effective mobility 
potential within an industry, (3) adaptiveness to technological changes, and 
(4) complexities associated with selecting one's life work. Thompson (1973) 
pictures the strengths of the cluster approach as overcoming two major 
problems faced by vocational education at the high school level. On problem 
is whether to prepare highly skilled students for employment in a wide vari- 
ety of occupations or a single job. The cluster concept represents middle 
ground, with development of specific job-entry skills for a cluster of occupa* 
tions. The second problem concerns population mobility and a deHnition of 
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community. Many high sdiool graduates migrate to work in other communi- 
ties. Being prepared for a family of occupations allows the graduates to find 
a variety of opportunities as they migrate. 

CREATING OPTIONS 

The cluster concept implies a building of options for learners. Job-entry 
skills that^sure common to^nrarte^of^ceupationd 
varied opportunities for the job seeker, as compared with skills taught in 
traditional programs. Barlow (1973) points out that a goal of vocational 
education is to bring occupational instruction to all persons of all ages in all 
communities. In keeping with this goal, and to simplify the variety of occu- 
pations to be considered, attention is being focused upon families or clusters 
of occupations rather than on individual jobs. This makes the probl^ of 
organizing instructional programs easier and at the ^aroe time opens up a 
much greater array of options for students. A clustering approadi to voca- 
tions is also less threatening to schools and much easier than attempting to 
resolve the problems associated with thousands of job titles. More impor- 
tant, according to Barlow (ibid.), the clustering approach tends to avoid dif- 
ficulties inherent in preparation for a smgle job. 

The cluster approach is not without criticism. Hiompson (1973) cites 
what he considers to be serious errors in logic regarding the cluster 

~a^roach.4!hompson does not believe that the assumption about what is^ - 

common to a family of occupations represents what is most important. 
Accordingly, this leads to a second assumption that what is unique about a 
family of occupations is unimportant to tibe entry-leyel worker. Thompson 
sees this as erroneous and believes that a similar error is made when what is 
unique about an occupation is assumed to be more technical than the com- 
monalities of an occupation and is thus assumed should be tau^t at Ihe 
post^econdary level, lliese are errors in logic and^are contrary to sociologi- 
cal analyses that reveal that persons in a profession within a family of jobs 
identify with what is imique in that family In addition, Thompson avows 
that a more thorougl approach to occupational analysis would reveal that 
what is unique to a j ) is not necessarily highly technical. 

SECONDARY VERSUS POSTSECONDARY 

Clustering families of related occupations for instructional programs is 
considered primarily as a secondary school adaptation. The National Advi- 
sory Council for Vocational Education (1968a), in describing a unified 
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system of vocational education, gave fourteen characteristics. One of these 
reads: 

Occupational preparation should become more specific in 
the high school, though preparation should not be limited 
to a specific occupation. Given the uncertainties of a 
changing economy and the limited experience upon which 
vocational choices must be made> instruction should not be 
overly ntorow; but shojtf^ significant fami- 

lies of occupations or industries which promise expanding 
opportunities (p. 50). 

Maley (1969), Thompson (1973), and Leighbody (1972) all see the cluster 
concept as having application at the secondary level, with specialized prepa- 
ration in specific occupations being left, in most cases, t6 the postsecondary 
institutions. Leighbody (ibid.) adyocates that ^^specialized occupational 
preparation should be deferred until the post-high school period'' (pp. 
173-174). Occupational education should have a prominent place in the high 
school, but with different ol^jectives. Leighbody emphasizes that the high 
school years should concentrate upon vocational orientation, exploration, 
care^ planning, and vocational decision making. He claims that specialized 
training in a speciHc occupation for most high school students is no longer 
compatible with technological«economic realities, nor with societal norms. 
Forstudentff whose voeationahnaturityiMyi^ 

a cluster or career development curriculum. From this point of view, the 
three-track curricula of academic, general, and vocational education has not 
worked in American high schools. 

The student's needs should be at the forefront of curricular decisions. 
()ptions for board preparation n^^ to be available at each level of educa- 
tion, just as specialized preparauon should be available to those who are 
committed to a given occupational role. Allen (1974) supports such options 
and calls for broad-base curricula that offer a number of cursory learning 
experiences ia a large number of related occupational families appropriate 
for the orientation phases. However, he sees this as wasteful once a student 
begins to concentrate on a particular occupational area. Because each stu- 
dent is an individual and has unique needs, it is not possible to determine at 
what exact age the individual will begin or should begin to concentrate on 
one occupational area. Flexibility in curricular patterns is needed. 

Keeping options opei^ remains as a model for serving learners through 
vocational education. Secondary vocational curricula based on families of 
occupations are a way of extending options for learners. 
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INNOVATION 

THE PRINCIPLE 

Innovation is stressed as a part of vocational education. 

Introduction of vocational education into the public schools represented 
change. In 1914, the U.S. Commissioner of Education, Philander P. Claxton, 
appeared before the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 
(1914) and addressed the importance of changing the courses of study in 
rural schools. Claxton said there had been ^almost a revolution in the atti* 
tude of public-school men— state and county superintendents and, in some 
sections of the country* those who have to do with the training of teachers in 
the normal schools*-in regard to courses of study of the rural schools'^ (ibid.» 
p. 12). A need to be adaptive to changing needs was evident. 

Changes in the course of study would also require changes in other areas 
of education. Claxton told the commission that reorganization would be 
needed, and he noted that preparation of teachers different from the past 
would be required . He recognized that the laws that could be put on the stat- 
ute books would not change the condition of the schools until teachers could 
be prepared for new roles. /'A little girl from the city,** said Claxton, ^ot 
knowing barley from oats, cannot teach agriculture in a flowerpot in the 
wintertime, yet they have been attempting to do that, largely** (ibid.). 

\bcational education was viewed as a way to induce societal changes and, 
thus, aF; an instrument for innovation in society Laura Drake Gill, also 
addresfied the Conunission on National Aid to ^^tional Education and 
spoke about changes she saw important to a society: ^e is an assurance 
that to every woman may come a free self-expression in a way; secondly, an 
assuraQce of absolute justice in the reward for their work; and third, that an 
assurance of respect shall come to her only in proportion as she renders a 
genuine contribution to the world^s work** (ibid., p. 237). Gill sought these 
three outcome ftom vocational education. In describing the conunission^s 
task. Gill furthelr declared thattfae commisBion hadbiefore itdne of th&mMt 
urgent matters now facing the nation. She felt it had a direct relation to the 
nation's future happiness and to American prosperity The introduction of 
vocational education into the schools then became a two-way street for 
introducing change both in school and society 
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Vocational education's role as a change agent still exists. Shirley 
Hufstedler, first secretary of the U»S. Department of Education, was quoted 
in Update (1980) as saying she is 

... very much concerned about how vocational education 
moves into the next century It [vocational education] can 
have an endlrmou^^^f^^ye^^ ^ ~ 

INNOVATION AND RENEWAL 

Innovation and renewal are li requirement in a dynamic society Knowl- 
edge production now occurs in geometric proportions, and the technological 
nature of contemporary society stretches the ability of educators who want 
to keep pace. Hull (1971) underscores the isct that systematic renewal 
requires people to know their role responsibilities and to keep alert to 
emerging needs for change. Active organizations must develop staff and 
adjust work roles to accommodate demands of the occupational environ- 
ment. Change and innovation is fostered through vital organizational struc- 
tures. ^ 

Vocational education does not exist apart from the society it serves. Vocsl- 
tional education must adapt to changes that occur in society If vocational 
education fails to maintain an ongoing relationship with society, students 
who complete vocational programs will find that they are not adequately 
prepared for existing productive roles. 

INNOVATION AS IMPROVEMENT 

The tie between research and innovation is conspicuous. Each has an ulti- 
mate goal to affect programs and bring improvement through change* 
Brandon (1971) notes that, unless the outcomes of research are put to work 
for greater student success, the research effort is merely an interesting 
exercise and is likely a waste, in view of other critical needs. The Illinois 
Conceptual Model for Operation of Program Improvement Activities 
(McCage 1980) clearly demonstrates the relationship between research and 
innovation. The four phases of this model include research and planning (as 
phase two) and development and testing (as phase three), respectively repre- 
senting r^earch and innovation. 

Educational change based on research is slow. Hull (1971) makes some 
interesting observations in this area. He bites an overwhehning preponder- 
ance of research evidence that suggests that it has taken as long as fifty 
years to diffuse an iimovation throughout the educational system. Although 
this leisurely rate of adaption has speeded up in recent years, the time lag 
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between the introduction of an innovation and its adaption remains a symp- 
tom of most school systems' inability to cope with change. 

Tbo-fast adoption of new practices can also be a problem. Adoption t&at is 
too early occurs frequently in crisis-laden situations. When decision makers 
feel forced to make choices among alternatives without adequate informa- 
tion or carefd atten^^on to consequences of theuvactign^^ 
^iBfi^phasizelSraploni^ ard ignore underlying causes. A systtoatic proce- 
dure for analyzing prospecave innovations has potential for preventing the 
careless adoption of innovations. 

Innovative activities in vocational education received a major stimulus 
through the \^tional Education Act of 1963. Prior to 1963, innovative 
activities had been mostly on an individual basis, involved little or no state- 
wide planning and involvement, and dissemination of results was sporadic. 
The 1963 act set aside monies for research, innr ^^^^on, and demonstration 
activities. This legislation constituted a breakthi a in funding for these 
activities. 

Initial efforts of Congress to stimulate innovation in vocational education 
failed to achieve the expected outcomes. The report of the National Advi- 
sory Council on Vocational Education (1968a) describes the problem in vivid 
terms. The report indicates that although impressive innovations were 
underway in many states, vocational educators were reluctant to. adopt such " 
innovations, especially when such innovations were developed outside the 
public vocational educaticm establishment. The report further indicates that * 
a willingness to adopt innovation often appeared to be more intense at the 
local level than at the national level; whereas certain state boards of voca- 
tional educatikm i^wed the least propressiveness^^The UJS* Office of £du^ 
cation was singled out as showing undue timidity in failing to endorse and 
press for innovations more aggressively The lack of progress on a broad 
front led to recommendations of a more specific nature for the subsequent 
legislation, the 1968 amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963. ^ 

The vocational legislation of the sixties spawned innovative activities in 
vocational education that continued into the next decade. Research priori- 
ties were identified and implemented. Change was planned, and innovation 
was demonstrated through funded projects. Research findings were widely 
disseminated, and workshops were held to increase implementation of these 
findings. Program improvement l)ecame evident. AH in all, vocational edu* 
cator? dispkyed a new sensitivity to innavative projects and research. 

Vocational education legislation contributed to the development and 
expansion of career educatioii. Funds from Part D, Exemplary Programs 
and Projects, of the 1968 amendments provided the resources that sup* 
ported the beginnings of career education. Cook (1977), in speaking to the . 
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Fifth National Conference on Exemplary Programs in Vocational Educa< 
tion, said that vocational educators diould recogiiize and take pride in the 
fact that the Part D program in vocational education was active in the 
career education movement before it had that nan^e. He felt that the 
involvement in and vocational education's contribution to that movement 
were both considerable and highly significant. It is doubtful that career edu< 
cation's expansion could' have occurred in the seventies without vocational 
education's people or its dollars. 

Instructional innovations have also been sjj^wned by federal funds. The 
movement toward competency<based education appears to be a direct out- 
growth of innovation funds in vocational legislation. The widespread adop- 
tion of competency-based curricula is evident through major curriculum 
consortiums. There is similar curricular innovation at the university level. 
The competency-based teacher education materials developed at the 
National Center for Research in \^tional Education are fmding wide- 
spread use in the preparation of vocation teachers. Currently, competency- 
based leadership development materials are emerging as a result of the 
conibined efforts of several states and universities. These instructional 
innovations will affect the orientation of vocational ciducators iif a positive 
way and Will help to keep the need for innovativtf practices prominent in the 
thinking of vocational education personnel. 

Change is a certainty, and vocational educators can count on it. The pres- 
sure for change is constant, and each educational unit at the local, state, and 
univ^ty level should devise procedures for systematic review of innova- 
tiye ideaq. Iliat eyalya^o^ must also include a ree 
purposes of the eristing organization. Soul-seardhing of tiiia l^pe i^uires 
time and commitment to the need for improvement, but the entire process 
of adequately dealing with the requirements for change is essential if voca- 
tional education is to keep pace with contemporary needs. 

Administrators are central Hgures in tfao adaption of innovation. Without 
encouragement, support, and resources, even tiie least significant adaptive 
and innovative behaviors are not likely to occur. People need support to 
change. Even the risk-takers need the knowledge that there is support for 
innovative behavior before they will give much time or attention to new 
directions and alternatives. In the final analysis, administrators, by being 
proactive in the area of innovation, will Hnd that peer leaders in the ranks 
of vocational education can provide the impetus necessary to mnin ^^in the 
dynamics of change. 

Maintaining, the dynamics of change is central to organizational respon** 
siveness to human and societal needs. The leaden^hip role that vocational 
educators must fulfill in our educational system and the need to maintain 
an adaptive and responsive system of education add to the importance of 
innovation for vocational education. 
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JOB ENTRY 

THE PRINCIPLE 

Persons are prepared for at least job entry through vocatiortal educa- 
tion 

A CONSTANT FOCUS 

Jol^entry preparation is preparation for work. This statement, iri spite of 
itb ' utological nature, reflects a purpose associated with vocational educa- 
tion . /nee its emergence in America<-a purpose that has been a distinguish- 
ing feature of vocational education. Prosser (1913) put the matter 
succinctly ^'What is vocational education?^ he asked. ^How does it differ 
from general education?" Answering his own questions, Prosser responded, 
'tJer'^jral education prepares us to live well, ^^tional education prepares 
us to work well" (p. 401). Snedden (1910c) sums up a discussion of the 
iiature of vocational education by saying, ''education whose controlling 
motive in the choice of means and methods is to prepare for productive efH* 
ciency is vocational ..." (p. 13). 

The Ck>mmi68ion on National Aid to V)cational Educaj a (1914) saw 
preparation for work as central to vocational educaticm. The Commission's 
report presents its view on how to hold agricultural educaticm to a distinctly 
vocational purpose. Hie controlling purpose of this education is to be to Ht 
parsons over fourteen years of age for useful empbyment on the farm or in 
fhe farm home" (p, 80). Similarly, trade and industrial education ^usihave 
for its controlling purpose the preparation of persons over fourteen years of 
age for useful employment in a trade or industrial pursuit" (ibid.). 

Contemporary deHni tions of vocational education convey an intent to pre- 
pare individuals for work and productive roles. According to Barlow (1971), 
vocational education is a social process concerned primarily with people and 
the work they do in our society; and, in addition to its concern with prepar- 
ing people for work, it seeks to improve the work potential of the labor 
force. Evans (1971) adds that vocational education is that part of education 
that makes an individual more employable in one group of occupations than 
in another. By comparison, Evans says that general education is education 
that is of almost equal value, regardless of the occupation that is followed. 
Allen (1974) makes th? same distinction. points out that all forms of 
educational instruction, including vocational education, are devoted to stu- 
dent learning progress. However, it is only vocational education that is 
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directed toward preparing students for one of tiieir major life activities-* 
work. 

Learner purposes are important in providing,, direction for vocational 
instruction. According to Allen (ibid.), the occupational goal of students 
jhould become the center of the instructional program, and the learning 
experiences necessary to prepare for this goal should serve as the basis for 
instruction. In expanding on his point, Allen indicates that instruction 
should be organized on premises related to student goals. These premises 
are that vocational education: (1) prepares students for an initial job or job 
advancement and helpsimstain continuing successful employment; (2) is 
student goal-centerad and directly related to employment; (3) is relevant to 
the social and economic conditions of our society and to the maturity of the 
student; (4) provides for successful participation as a citizen in our society; 
and (5) provides or accommodates other learning attainments that are nec- 
essary for successful employment and are required by the diverse group of 
students being served. 

Preparation for successful employment is accepted as a proper function of 
the public school system. Although vocational education legislation has 
^emphasized this role (one would not expect otherwise), the National Com- 
mission on the Reform of Secondary Education (1973) has also taken en 
afHrmative stand on the issue. The (jommission's reconunendations regard- 
ing career education include the following: 

In grades 11 and 12, students should have opportunities 
to acquire hard skills in a career area of their dioice. This 
training should involve experiences in the world outside 
school and should equip the student with job-entry skills 
(p. 15-16). 

The E)ducation Amendments of 1976 hold job preparation as central to 
vocational education. Title I, \^tional Education, includes a Declaration 
of Purpose, which says the act is designed to assist states so that persons of 
all ages in all communities will have ready access to vocational training that 
is realistic in the^ light of actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful 
employment (PL. 94482, Title I, Part A Sec. 101). And so, back to our tau- 
tology. Preparation for work is preparation for at least job entry 

A MEANS, NOT AN END 

Job entry is a minimum guide for vocational practice. Job entry may 
mean the simplest level of activity in an occupational area and may range 
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upward to a highly apecialized and technical role. One may be able to per- 
form the latter without having been employed to do the former. 

It is individuals who make the determination of what will be their point of 
job entry The individual may choose to prepare for job entry that occurs 
during the high school years, during the pjostiBecondary years, or after com** 
pletion of a postsecondary program. AHm (197^) claims that vocational 
education instruction develops skills, knowledge, attitudes, and apprecia* 
tions necessary for self-determination in o<>(hipbtional endeavors. Addition- 
ally, it provides learners w^'h (1) the ability t6 make lateral and vertical 
movements in an occupatioL. 2) a foundation for productive excellence, (3) 
coping skills in the area of economics, and (4) the preparation to contribute 
constructively to the conmiunity and nation. 

Job entry is not the sole principle to guide instruction in vocational educa- 
tion. The learners' purposes, as pointed out earlier, need to guide practice. 
MSkrmbrod (1972) found that some persbns seek vocational courses to pre 
pare for a job or to increase their proHciency in a job; however, others select 
vocational courses as a means to explore occupations, to prepare for further 
schooling, or to pursue an avocational interest. The determination of which 
goal is the primary motivating force for any one individual is based on mul- 
tiple factors; however, occupational preparation becomes increasingly 
important as a motivating force for students as they move through high 
school, postsecondary, and adult education programs. 

The diversity of reasons for why students take vocational education has 
created misunderstanding. There is confusion about where and when voca* 
tional education ought to occur, and who has responsibility for its adminis- 
tration. As Venn and Skutack (1979) put it, ^e emergence of education as 
necessary for a work life as well as a private life and a public life has caused 
vocational instruction to be seen by many persons as a cure-all and by some 
as a solution for those whose expectations have not been met through tradi- 
tional educational offerings" (p. 82). Regardless of the reasons behind voca- 
tional enrollments, job preparation provides general direction for vocational 
education. 

Job preparation, especially Hrst-job preparation, can be an unnecessary 
and undt 'rable limitation, lb view vocational education only within the 
context of flrsi-job preparation diminishes, if not eliminates, the potential 
of many features of contemporary vocational education. Leighbody (1972) 
believes that concentrating on Hrst-job preparation increases the focus of 
occupational education as a supplier of beginning workers for local labor 
markets. A negative consequence is the lessening of efforts to prepare 
youths for careers rather than for entry jobs. Leighbody asseiis that too 
much of the students' time is taken up learning applied practical skills, par- 
ticularly in the high school, thereby de-emphasizing and leaving too little 
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time for the studies that are basic to later development and progress up the 
career ladder. Somehow, vocational educators need to exercise caution that 
job entry ddes not become a constrictive force in developing programs of 
vocational education. It need not and should not be. 

Preparation for job entry md employability are more than skill develop* 
ment. Bot^ ? ive impUcations for career and personal Uving and for quali- 
ties sought ' / employers. These qualities may be standards of work or 
personal characteristics. Frequently, it is the latter that determine whether 
or not an individual is employable. Cross (1975) supports the idea that edu- 
cators must also emphasize the human quaUtf.es and values needed to ensure 
employability of students who complete vocational programs. Employment 
and continued empbyability are evidence that vocational job preparation is 
appropriate. 

Vocational education must serve diverse groups along the employment- 
employability continuum. Some groups need additional preparation for new 
roles at the job-entry level. Others need only to upgrade skills and add new 
capabilities. Still others have failed to ever become employable. A truly 
broad and comprehensive vocational program must be able to accommodate 
adults and adolescents who leave school with insufficient occupational 
skills. These groups require recycling opportunities, just as program com- 
pleters do. The objective for this latter group should be easy reentry and 
exit from school into work-related study programs or work itself. The public 
By8(;em of education has a resjx>n8ibility to provide educational opportuni- 
ties leading to empl oyabiht y and continued employability for community 
residents who seek and need vocational education. 
Preparing persons for at least job entry is a diverse task, and it involves 
\ change. As Cross (1975) points out, vocational educators akeady serve as 
\change agents by providing all leamers with at least a job-entry skUl. The 
schools are changing, in the process, to reflect broader goals in educa- 
tion—goals, incidentally, tlxat have been more evident in postoecondary edu- 
cation. Job entry also implies an economic function and meeting labor 
needs. It is, however, the individual who is central m vocational education; 
and job-entry preparation should only guide, not dictate, how vocational 
educators provide learning opportunities and services in response to the 
individual's needs. 
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SAFETY 

THE PRINCIPLES 

Safety is paramount in vocational education. 

SAFETY AT FIRST 

SiRfety and education for safety were early topics addressed in bulletins of 
the Federal Board for \^tional Education. Bulletin Number 31, Training 
courses in Safety and Hygiene in the Building Trades^ and Bulletin 
Number 47, Industrial Accidents and Their Prevention, were published in 
May and November, 1919, respectively by the Federal Board for \^tional 
Education. 

Safety was viewed as a matter of education. According to the Federal 
Board (1919a), accident prevention was conducted principally as a matter 
of education and not merely as one of protection against physical hazards. 
Experience in accident prevention had conclusively demonstrated two 
things. First, three*fourth& of all deaths and serious injuries in industry can 
be prevented. Second, in industries doing the most efficient safety work, 
two-thirds of the safety work has been accomplished through organization 
and education, versus one-third accomplished by means of mechanical safe* 
guards or equipment. Clearly accident prevention is more a work of educa- 
tion than of technical engineering. 

EDUCATING FOR SAFETY 

Safety is primarily an attitude. The safe worker is one who exercises a 
concern for personal safety and the safety of others. As the early industrial 
safety experts recognized, education for a safe attitude can d[ramatically 
reduce accidenta. 

Protection and conservation of human life, according to Alien (1974), 
require a positive attitude and an awareness of factors that constitute dan- 
ger to an individual. Allen goes on to explain that some students are 
trnfipted to break safety rules as a niatter of excitement, thus demonstrate 
ing an inadequate sense of responsibility Novice students in a vocational 
education instructional setting may break rules or be accident*prone 
because of insufficient knowledge of safety factors. It is imperati**^ that 
instruction inculcates a sense of responsibility in students and teaches them 
the necessary safety rules and practices. 

Safe workers represent economic gains to employees and employers alike. 
Evans (1971) points out that companies that handle hazardous products or 
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processes probably spend more person-hours on safety training than on any 
other types of educational program. Weekly safety meetings for all supervi- 
sors or even for all employees may be mandatory. A review of recent acci- 
dents in the industry, suggestions for improved safety practices, and "^p 
talks" involving competition in the latest safety contest are frequently fea* 
tared. The heavy economic penalities of » poor safety record provide the 
principal incentive for this type of training. As Allen (1974) notes, those 
who work for a living know that fmancial beneHts are obtained from the 
reduction of bills for medical care, and increased earning power results from 
a low incidence of absence from work due to illness. The same results accrue 
to industry, and thus it is that instruction in health and safety becomes an 
essential ingredient in vocational education. 

The role of the teacher as a model is important in educating for safety. As 
Allen emphasizes, voa^^ional education teachers must practice and have a 
positive attitude about safety. It is inconsistent for teachers to insist upon 
safety practices without demonstrating a constant concern for safety in 
daily instructional activities. Since a certain amount of student learning is 
attained by emulation of adult attitudes and actions, the instructional setr 
ting, including the teachers' attitudes toward safety and the conservation of 
huncian life, must be a positive model. 

^ ^ t is a continual interplay between individuals and an environment 
Ik. stains many dangers to human life and health. A reduc^on of inju* 
ries and illnesses can result from appropriate instruction and an application 
by students of what has been learned. "Nbcational educators are in a unique 
position to provide the necessaiy knowledge and to help develop safety and 
health practices in students, thereby ultimately helping to improve the 
quality of life for all. 

Federal involvement in safety has become pronounced during the seven* 
ties. The Occupational Safety and Health Act has focused attention on the 
well-being of workers and learners. Many states have adopted legislation 
complementary to federal law. The goal of government intervention is to 
enrich the life potential of individual workers and to reduce the impact of 
unhealthy working conditions on future generations. 

Vocational educators are an important component of efforts to improve 
worker health and safety. Safety is paramount in vocational education. 
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SUPERVISED OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE 
THE PRINCIPLE 

Supervised occupational experience is provided through vocational 
education. 

AN EARLY EXPECTATION 

The importance and need for occupational experience in vocational educa* 
tion were stressed early in the century. Snedden (1910c) was clear about his 
position regarding the role that occupational experience should play in the 
education of the worker. Furthermore, as one of the early writers on voca- 
tional education, Snedden gave prominence to the desirability of occupa* 
tional experience. The following examples of Snedden's statements 
illustrate his concerns and suggastiqns: 

Between the experience of the worker and the studies in 
the schools, there have been too few points of contact to 
serve to create true pedagogical efficiency From this point 
of view, for example, in the making of the true agricultur- 
ist of middle rank, we l lould expect the boy [sic] to partici- 
pate for a part of each day, or week, or month, or year, in 
the actual productive work of the home or school farm (pp. 
37-38). 

Snedden, in referring to the making of the mechanic, says: 

Vk should expect the boy [sic] to go to work either in a 
school, a shop, or a factoiy, where he could begin at the 
simpler stages of productive work, and where, from day to 
day, his work should be squared up with the conditions of 
actual production. This phase of his training i^ould be 
such as to require ^op clothing, shop hours, shop assoda*- 
tions, the standards of shop production, and some knowl- 
edx;e, and perhaps some sharing, of the actual value of 
output <ibid., p. 37). 

Snedden adds: 

The foregoing analyses suggest that in many fields, the 
most effective vocational education might be achieved by 
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the systematic cooperation of agencies. already have, in 
the United States, for example, schools in which the boys 
[sic] give a part of the time— a half of each day, or alternate 
weeks— to shop-work in actual shops ; . . (ibid., pp. 38-39). 

It has been abready pointed out that the practical work of 
the vocational school should conform approximately to the 
prevailing condition of industry. This also involves tihe idea 
that the output should have a market value, and that it 
should be disposed of, partly to the profit of the school, 
and partly to the profit of the individual worker. It should 
be quite dear that the motive of the student can be greatly 
stimulated by this procedure, and that it is socially uneco* 
nomical to have students in this work confine their efforts 
to unproductive exercises (ibid., pp. 61-62). 

(jrenuine vocational education must involve considerable 
work under actual conditions of production with a usable 
and valuable product resulting; but the production of a 
usable product must be subordinated to the educational 
necessities pf the pupil (Snedden 1910b, p. 782). 

Frosser (1913) had much the same point of view as Snedden. Prosser felt 
that successful vocational education required the combining of two ele- 
ments: (1) practice and thinking about the practice, and (2) doing and think* 
ing about the doing. Prosser's view was that, in vocational education, 
practice and theory must go hand in hand; the more intimately they are 
related to each other, the more the school will contribute to the learner's 
immediate success in he shop and equip the person for mastery of one's 
calling. 

Practical experience and financial incentives were two areas of emphasis 
in the writings of Snedden and PlxMsser. Whether the occupational experi- 
ence occurred in the workplace or in the shop was not critical to either 
writer. It was, however, important that the productive experience be as 
much like the actual workplace as possible. In addition, Snedden believed 
that the student should benefit from some form of remuneration, 

Snedden and Prosser worked closely in promoting vocational education. 
Tbgether, their influence was important in providing direction for the devel- 
opment of vocational education. That direction included a requirement for 
occupational experience. Prosser, as a member of the CommiEsion on 
National Aid to V^tional Education, eventually saw his position on this 
matter represented in the recommendations of tiie conmiission. 

Occupational experience was a recommended requirement of the conunis- 
sion. The requirement, although stated differently for agriculture and trade 
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and industrial education, applied to both areas. The commission's (1914) 
report reads: 

Actual practice in agriculture is Hxed as one of the mini- 
mum requirements. It is universally recognized that agri- 
culture capnot be taught in isolation from actual practice. 
The proposal "^f the Commission is, t>3refore, that such 
teaphing she uld be accompanied by directed or supervised 
practice in agriculture, either on the home farm or on a 
farm provided for by the school, for at least six months a 
year. This will give the schools an opportunity to conduct 
winter courses of agriculture and follow it up through the 
summer by sujpervising the practical work of the pupils in 
farming (p. 74). 

In regard to trades and industrial education, the Commission wrote: 

It is an established principle that trade and industrial 
education cannot be given 3ucce8sf ully by theoretical study 
alone, but must be accompanied by shop practice on a use- 
ful or productive basis or as nearly as may be on such a 
basis. The consensus of opinion is that at least half the 
time of pupils should be given to shop practice, and that 
such instruction should extend over a sufficiently long per- 
iod to give the amount of continuous practice necessary 
The Commission believes that one-half of the school time 
to such shop practices for not less than nine months per 
year is a proper ipinim^m^ below which practical industrial 
education should not be given (ibid*, P* 75). 

An interesting sidelight in the area of occupational experience is related 
to the activities of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Although 
the Smith-Hughes Act did not provide for 'che distributive occupa^ons, the 
Federal Board was authorized to do studies in th e area of commerce. One of 
the Federal Board's (1918b) early publications dealt with the relail occupa- 
tions. The relationship of the school and community and provisions for 
occupational experience are given attention in this bulletin. Twu quotes 
reveal the Federal Board's thinking on these mattei-s: 

Particular attention is called to the ways in which the 
public schools of a community, particularly the high school, 
may cooperate with stores in the preparation of promising 
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young\people for retain selling as one of the most attrac* 
tive lines of commercial employment (p. 6). 

The merchant's part in this program is not only impor- 
tant, hut absolutely necessary for the successful working 
out of a course in retail selling. A chance to have practice 
work is gyod, but such practice work must be considered, 
planiied, and followed up by the store authorities as well as 
by the schbol (p. 37). 

KEEPING A GOOD THING 

Occupational experience is clearly an ingredient that has remained '^cen** 
ter stags'* in vocational education. Until 1963, agriculture students were 
expected to gain supery^^ farm experience on the home, school, or some 
other farm as a part o£ their agricultural education program. In trades and 
industrial education, ue requirement of thirty hours of instruction per 
week, with at least one-naif devoted to practical work, dominated the early 
structuring of these pronam^ the effect remains today And in spite of var- 
ious difficulties, supen^ed occupational experience is generally accepted 
by vocational educators with few reservations. 

Experience is a majori force in the learner's development. In essence, 
Lamar (1972) calls experilpnce the heartbeat*" of the total educational pro* 
cess, md occupational experience the ^action ingredient** in a sound pro- 
gram of vocational educatilpn. This being the case, it is easy to conclude that 
occupational experience must be a basic part of each individual's vocational 
education if the person is to be prepared adequately for employment. 

Employment is a goal of vocational education, and it is logical that voca- 
tional educators expand mechanisms to strengthen the transition from 
school to work. Cooperative work experience (CWE), a representation of 
supervised occupational experience, is such a mechanism. According to 
Evans (1971), cooperative work education involves cooperation between the 
school and employers that enables students to receive part-time vocational 
instruction in the school and on-the-job training through pari*time employ- 
ment. A primary goal of CWE is to prepare students for gainful employ-* 
ment. 

Direct experience in the work world keeps students in contact with recent 
developments in business and industry Teachers who supervise these stu- 
dents reap similar benefits. Schools, by contrast, often lag behind the world 
of work in terms of techniques and equipment. Evans (ibid.) underscores the 
compensating values of CWE programs by noting how adaptability to 
changes in labor market demand characterizes CWE programs. By contrast. 
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other forms of vocational inatruction that are limited to school-operated lab- 
oratories can become quite ^ut of tune" with labor market demands, partly 
because many vocational teachers are prepared to offer instruction in only 
one or a relatively small family of occupations. If such instructors have ten- 
ure and are not retrained, the school has little flexibility in di^opping out- 
dated programs. In this latter area, education has yet to And creative 
solutions. However, OWE is one alternative to help solve this problem. 

Cooperative work experience also CGurries connotations for career decision 
xnaking. Borow (1974) recognizes three broad goals pursued through CWE 
programs. First, through a training station the student learns skills, duties, 
and practical understandings associated with the occupation. These are cog- 
nitive learnings. Second, the learner acquires a work ethos, a set of atti- 
tudes, rules of etiquette, and interpersonal skills involving relations with 
fellow workers, supervisors, and clients. These are what society, and espe- 
cially one's employers expect of employees. Third, the youths enrolled in a 
cooperative education program may come to know themselves better in 
terms of the strengths, limitations, aspirations, and personal values they 
hold. Tliese personal attributes can, in fact, be shaped and fortified by the 
work experience itself. Such goals are achieved with greater certainty 
through supervised occupational experience than wi^^ the school, where 
'Veal world*" testing is dtfficult to accomplish. Historically, vocational educa- 
tors have been the leaders in using the conununity as a training laboratory 
This is especially true in cooperative education and work experience pro- 
grams; however, more extensive use of the community is possible OAfeather- 
ford and Koeninger 1974). > 

Students gam money to spend as a result of cooperative work experience. 
Huffman (1971) acknowledges that an integral part of cooperative voca- 
tional education program should be paid employment. The students* 
employee experiences are more like those of full-fledged employees than 
those of observers on a field trip. Full-fledged employees work for wages, 
not just for experience. 

Being somebody and feeling good about oneself tsn be related to earn- 
ings. AdolescentG place importance on being able to acquire minimum goods 
(the nature of those goods depends on individual values) because this dis^ 
plays their ability to make their own way Although immediate earnings are 
not generally a major concern to vocational educators, those earnings are 
important to students. 

Society also gains an economic advantage through cooperative work expie- 
rience. The wages paid to students add to the flow of resources in society 
Some argue that paying student learners takes jobs away from full-time 
workers. Most frequently this is not the case, as students are part-time 
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employees filling jobs that quite often are created to proWde learning oppor* 
tunitiefl and relief for short-handed employers. Employers gain in other 
ways (discussed later), and society receives ah immedi.^te economic gain 
when students are employed as a part of their instructional program in 
vocational education. 

Supervised occupational experience is an important means of individual- 
izing instruction in vocational education. The inten^of a functional super- 
vised occupational program is to personalize learning. Students have 
opportunities to capitalize on personal strengths and to HU in gaps in knowl- 
edge and skills. Each arrangement for training ^ould be b^ed on where 
the learner is/ where the learner is going, what needs to occur to make this 
possible after considering the opportunities that exist in a given workplace, 
Although the ideal may not always be possible, it ought to guide practice. 
Lamar (1972) indicates that individualizing instruction in vocational educa- 
tion through cooperative work experience is crucial if the program is to be 
successful. Rasmussen (1973) also sees cooperative work experience as a 
way ip individualize the instruction as the learner specializes in preparation 
for work. 

Supervised occupational experience also serves as a way to provide 
instruction for small nimdbers of students. If suitable training stations are 
available, cooperative education can be offered in a given occupational Held 
for a small group or even for one student. Other types of vocational educa- 
tion generally require at least ten students in a given occupational field 
before the program can be operated economically (Evans 1971). ^ 

W)rkplace experiences influence and develop students' affective behav- 
iors. Underscoring Borow's earlier comment, Evans (ibid.) indicates that 
demands, expectations, standards, relationships, and values are tested and 
devebped in the workplace in ways not possible in the classroom. Wsrk 
atmosphere is extremely difficult to reproduce outside of a real work situa-^ 
tion, and the importance of promptness and regular attendance at work are 
' much more demonstrable on the job than in school. Moreover, because of 
the difficulty of marketing some goods and services produced within school 
laboratories, it is also difficult to develop realistic attitudes toward speed, 
quality, and efficiency in school-based programs. The variety of growth 
opportunities available through supervised occupational experience are 
unmatched in the school. 

Placement in a successful work setting for students seeking employment 
is often considered the ultimate test for vocational education. Supervised 
occupationiEd experience programs increase the possibility of successful 
placement and may directly lead to an employment opportunity McMahon 
(1975) recognizes that cooperative education is able to place students in 
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almost any place where work is done* He sees, as an added value, the possi- 
bility that students whose work has been satisfactory will be hired by the 
enployer. Since placement is also an important function of the school, 
teachers and counselors should welcome this assistance. 

Potential employers acdept participation in supervised occupational expe- 
rience as a means of gaining qualified empbyees. By assisting in the devel** 
opment of future members of the work force, employers gain a bird's-eye 
view of the prospective employee and a clear opportunity to offer employ- 
ment t6 those who best Ht in with the needs of Uieir enterprises. Employers 
know the students' strengths and weaknesses, and the students have an 
ample opportunity to determine whether or not a particular field of work 
(and wiih those particular empbyers) is best suited to the students' own 
needs. The placement rates for OWE are higher than for any other type of 
occupational education (Evans 1971). Huffman (1971) notes, too, that 
employers gain a source of selected and motivated workers who have dioeen 
a career in keeping with their interests and aptitudes. Studies indicate that 
employers keep a large proportion of cooperative vocational education stu- 
dents after they have graduated (ibid.). 

Evans (1971) provides more data regarding the tie between placement 
and supervised occui;.ational experience. He remmds vocational educators 
that the Advisory Council on Vocational Education was established to evalu- 
ate the implementation of the Vscational Education Act of 1963, and has 
shown that cooperative education has had tho best record of all vocational 
programs in terms of the proportioi]^ of students placed in the occupations 
for which they were trained. According to Evans, typical research studies 
show that more than 80 percent of the graduates of OWE are so placed. 
Supervised occupational experience remains prominent as a bridge between 
education and work. 

The merits of supervised occupational experience are high. Furthermore, 
there is little to suggest that such experiences will be less important in 
future programs of vocational preparation. In practice, the opposite ought 
to be true; more vocational educators should be active promoters of super- 
vi^ occupational experiences. These experiences make sense. Additionally, 
each student in vocational education should have the option of participating 
in a supervised occupational experience through vocational education. 
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CHAPTERS 

PRINCIPLES AND PROCESSES 



INTRODUCTION 

TIk. seven principles in the *^roces8es" group emphasize procedures thai 
vocational educators prefer in their efforts to effect change and improve 
ment in vocational education. 

Process principles, in the order in which they appear in this chapter, are 
as follows: 

• Advice Seeking 

• Articulation and Coordination 

• Evaluation . 

• Follow-Up 

• Legislation \ ^ 

• Planmng , \ 

• Research o 



These processes also clearly affect people-related outcomes and total pro- 
grams of vocational education. 
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ADVICE SEEKING 

THE PRINCIPLE 

Advice from the community is sought in providing programs of voca- 
tional education, 

EARLY BEGINNINGS 

Vocational educators established formal procedures for seeking advice 
from the community before the Smith-Hughes Act was passed. In 1913, an 
Indiana vocational education law required boards of education or those 
aidministering approved vocational schools and departments for industrial, 
agricultural, or domestic science education to appoint an advisory commit- 
tee composed of members representing local trades, industries, and occupa- 
tions, llie duty of the advisory conunittee was to counsel with and advise 
the board and other school officials on the management and supervision of 
vocational schools or departments. 

At about the isame time, Prosser (1913) advocated that vocational educa- 
tion require the help of laypersons. The concern was that, although educa- 
tors knew books, children, and methods, they did not know life and 
industry. Successful vocational schools, according to Prosser, would be car- 
ried on through the cooperation of educators with the employers and the 
workers who knew the requirements of the varied occupations outside the 
jchooLIli^j^j^nsj!^^ ^ of education ta 

make it practical so that pupils would be equipped for successful roles as 
workers. 

The 1 April 1915 minutes of the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education (NSPDSV record the opinion of the survey committjee 
for the Minneapolis survey regarding the importance of advisory groups. 
The survey committee believed that any attempt to develop vocational pro* 
grams for any trade or occupation should be preceded by the creation of an 
advisory committee for that trade or occupation. According to NSPIE 
(1915), advisory committees should be made up of empbyers and employ- 
ees; and when the uade is organized, empbyees should be representatives 
of those trade unions. The minutes also elaborate on the appropriate role 
and areas where advice ought to be sought. 



^Minutes National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, April 1, 1916. 
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Clearly, seeking advice from members of the community was viewed by 
early leaders as essential in establishing and conducting vocational educa- 
tion programs. A similar attitude prevails today. 

MODERN RATIONALE 

Advisory groups, as representatives of the community to be served, have 
been mandated by federal legislation. The 1976 Vocational Education 
Amendments (PL. 94*482) require advisory groups to be established at 
local, state, and national levels. Minimum numbers and areas to be repre- 
sented are speciHed; however, it is important to look beyond the legal man- 
date and understand why community advice is so important. 

Work, Jobs, and change. Vx^tional programs need to keep pace with 
changes occurring in an occupational area. The ability of educators to stay 
up to date with changes in occupational requirements and developments is 
extremely limited and would require major involvement in each of the vari- 
ous occupational settings represented in a vocational program. Although 
this level of involvement is impractical, representatives of such industries 
and businesses can share their experience and knowledge and give advice 
that can help vocational programs stay current. Dunham, Simmons, Whit- 
ten, Harris, and Gentry (1978) assert that advisory groups are essential to 
vocational education because of the dynamic changes taking place in the 
nation's occupational structure. 
~ Expwtisriieadbdr-Advioe^aeeking from the community is, in essence, an 
attempt to capitalize on the expertise that resides within the community 
Advisory groups provide a rich resource for managing the affairs of voca- 
tional education. Competent people m the community possess a greater col- 
lective understanding of what ought to be in the curriculum of a vocational 
education program greater than do the educators who are responsible for 
teaching the content of vocational education* Truth— that which vocational 
educators teach as veriHed knowledge— is found through the collective 
experience and advice of qualified persons in the community In short, the 
community represents a virtual storehouse of human resources that is 
opened to vocational educators when a community interaction program is 
implemented (^therford and Koeninger 1974). Tapping that storehouse 
is important. 

Because educators cannot possibly know how to do all that ought to be 
taught, teachers must be viewed as managers of the learning environment 
who use resource personnel to assist in teaching selected skills* Persons in 
the community who are more occupationally competent add strength to the 
instructional program and supplement the limitations that any one person 
brings to the classroom. 
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Schools and community* Public schools in America belong to the citi- 
zenry. Accordingly the public sliould be involved in establishing eduqational 
policy Advisory groups representing the community are a mechanism for 
involving the public. Further, when public schools use advisory groups, 
democracy is put into action. Citizen participation in school affairs serves to 
educate for participation in all public affairs (Hamlin 1960). 

As pointed out in chapter 1, it is policy that provides the backdrop for the 
operation of vocational education. Witihout appropriate policy vocational 
education programs clannot reflect their own principles and philosophies. It 
ic policy that makes preferred practices posisdble. 

Public involvement in vocational education is more than providing a right 
based on ownership. Through involvement and giving advice, a community 
begins to develop an attitude that it is "our program** ratlier than "their pro- 
gram.** In referring to earlier local advisory committees, Evans (1971) 
points out that when both employers and employees are involved from the 
inception, they tend to be satisfled with tiie results. \A%atherford and 
Koeninger (1974) also note that the more a person is involved in an activity, 
the more likely the person will support that activity The process of educa* 
tion becomes a partnershij^ between the community and school Dunham et 
al. (1978) concur qn i ^ point and see many benefits from involving those 
expected to participate and profit from vocational education in its develop- 
ment, implementation, and evaluation. This notion applies to all aspects of 
the community--employers, students, and parents. Vocational education, a 
part of a system of public education, offers unique opportunities to seek 
advice from the public and to involve citizens in the operation of their 
schools. 

Advisory council. Advisory councils are a good way to provide involve- 
ment, gain advice, and build on the expertise of the community Advisory 
councils go beyond the informal contacts of industry-education cooperation 
and provide for a formalized approach that puts industry opinion on record. 
According to Burt (1971), advisory councils are the most effective way to 
manage long-range and extensive in-depth involvement of industry and 
business in education. Educators must take the lead in developing and fo^ 
mally organizing advisory and cooperative committees. Vocational educa- 
tors will fmd that advisory councils are one way to implement this 
principle. Advisory councils make good sense and have a good pay-off for 
vocational education. 
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ARTICULATION AND COORDINATION 

THE PRINCIPLE 

Articulation and coordination are central to the purposes of vocational 
education. 

SOME DEFINITIONS 

Articulation and coordination are terms tliat require definition. As used 
here, articulation refers to forming or titting into a systematic whole. Coor^ 
dination refers to agencies or organizations working or acting together. 
Articulation, in this instance, may be viewed as having vertical properties 
and coordination as having horizontal characteristics. Put another way, 
articulation provides for building on learnings in lower-level programs with*- 
out unnecessary repetition and duplication in higher-level programs (e.g., 
secondary vocational education with postsecondary vocational education). 
By contrast, coordination occurs between public vocationiEd education ^d 
public and nonpublic agencies providing services to learners (e.g., vocational 
rehabilitation, public health, employment security, proprietary schools, 
employment and training programs, and others). Tbgether, articulation and 
coordination strengthen vocational education and support the notion that 
the effects of vocational education are cumulative. 

A RECENT CONCERN? 

The activities of the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 
reflect a concern and set an early perspective and precedent for coordina- 
tion. In 1914, the commission sent questionnaires to all state superintend- 
ents of instruction, to superintendents of schools in cities with at least ten 
thousand inhabitants, to selected rural school superintendents in each state, 
to certain representative employers of labor, and to all national trade unions 
affiliated with the AFL. In all, 1,157 questioxmaires were sent (Commission 
on National Aid to >^tional Education 1914). 

The commission's interest was in determining the need for grants for 
vocational education and the current availabihty of vocational training. 
Employer needs and attitudes about vocational education were also sought. 
Similarly, union attitudes toward vocational education were polled by the 
commission. 

Hearings held before the commission also demonstrate a sensitivity to 
duplication of effort in vocational education. The commission heard repre- 
sentatives from a variety of federal agencies, including persons from the 
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U.S. Departments of Interior, Education, Commerce, and Agriculture^ and 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, as well as the U.S. Navy ar d the U.S. 
Army. In addition, individuals representing an array of organizations also 
appeared before the commission. Prior to the hearings, the * 'nmission pro- 
vided a list of questions to those who were to appear. The .^^estions sought 
to determine the extent of current efforts in vocational education and the 
need for and the nature of federal grants for vocational education. 

Construing the activities of the commission as specific evidence of a con- 
cern for coordination and articulation is erroneous. It does seem warranted, 
however, to suggest that the commission was intent on coordinating (1) pro- 
grams related to the nation's need for training and (2) grants to states that 
would not duplicate present programs. 

TODAY'S ISSUES 

It it through weU-articulated and equally well-coordinated efforts that 
vocational education is most likely ti meet human needs. Planning is a 
major element in developing articulation and coordination in vocational 
education. Planning is equally important in meeting population demands 
and' needs for vocational education. At the same time, planning done with 
articulation and coordination in mind should produce greatest efficiency in 
the expenditure of tax dollars and greater effectiveness in assisting individ- 
uals meeting personal needs. Strong (1974) emphasizes the need for plan* 
ning between various levels offering vocational education. He says there is 
need to articulate planning between secondaiy and postsecondaiy institu- 
tions to meet the needs of individuals as well as the needs of the labor force. 
Planners in vocational and technical education must work together to maxi- 
mize their ability to serve the target populations-^high school youth, postse- 
condary youth, and adults. 

Credit for prior learning, however acquired, is an outcome of good articu- 
lation. Evans (1971) refers to articulation problems that can arise when 
youth take vocational education while in high school. Students who acquire 
an excellent secondary school background in a vocational field and who 
desire further vocational education in a postsecondary school too frequently 
find they are given no credit for earlier instruction and are forced to repeat 
courses that they had completed successfully in the high school. Also, some 
students who have acquired skills through work experience or private pro- 
prietary school instruction face the same dif i^culties. The automatic award- 
ing of credit as a result of completing a secondary school course seems to be 
unacceptable to most postsecondary school instructors. Whereas the com- 
munity college expects senior colleges to award credit automatically for 
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courses completed in the community college, they seem unwilling to con- 
sider a similar arrangement with the high school. 

Ideallyt the curricula of the secondary and postsecondaiy schools should 
be arranged to complement each other. Students who make a decision prior 
to high school graduation to ent^ die higher levels of an occupational field 
may then enter programs that begin in the high school, flow without inter- 
ruption into the community college, and, if desired, could lead into a bacca* 
laureate or even a graduate school program in that occupational Held. Such 
an integrated system of occupational education assumes a career ladder 
extending from the bottom to the top of an occupational field. More impor- 
tantly, it buildfi on the cumulative effect of vocational education and 
assumes that instructional personnel in all levels of education have respect 
for each other and are willing to work together for the good of the student. 

The good of the student is an important goal of articulation. Minelli 
(1971), in describing a Ford Foundation project in Michigan, cites project 
principles around which occupational programs should be designed. Minelli 
emphasizes that the educational experience must be vertically articulated 
from the beginning of formal preparation to completion. According to 
Minelli, the individual's educational experience is continuous from the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, through subsequent phases of formal edu- 
cation at the senior high school, the community college, and into initial 
employment. Education that is based on this principle minimizes slippage, 
wasted time and effort, and frustration for the learner while ywavimig^ing 
the good for the student. / 

Articulation, besid«~1he^^^ a^rogrammatic - 

aspect. Cumulative learning focuses attention on progripn levels within 
agencies and institutions. These program levels also need articulation. Such 
efforts should result in outcomes similar to those sought throu^ the Articu- 
lation of multiple education levels and agencies. The smooth flow of stu- 
dents, with litUe or no slippage and efficient and effective education, must 
be the goal. 

In addition to advancing the good of students, a rightful expectation of 
articulation and coordination is improved use of available dollars. The 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education ^ACVE) (1971) 
expressed concern for coordination of vocational education as well as labor 
supply programs. Much of the inefficiency of the present uncoordinated and 
overlappmg of vocational education and labor programs is widely recog* 
nized, and solutions to these weaknesses have been proposed to Congress. 
Although these proposals may bring some order to labor training, they fall 
far short of what is needed. According to NACVE, the proposals fail to 
make use of mainstream secondary and postaecondary vocational and tech- 
nical career development programs and may create a dual system of public 
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education. Clearly, a dual education system is not a wise use of public 
monies. 

The concern for coordination is broader than just a dual system of public 
education, however. (The danger of establishing a dual system by itself is 
sufficient cause for alarm!) Williams (1971) highlights program needs for 
special populations that have applications in all of vocational education. 
Iliat is, there is a need to coordinate all agencies providing services for stu* 
dents in vocational education. Having several agencies working in an unco- 
ordinated effort to help individuals is sheer nonsense* 

Whinfield (1975) also admoikishes that vocational educators can no longer 
be isolationists either in society or in the education community They must 
get into the mainstream of education. The community expertise ahready 
directed at the special groups defined in vocational legislation must be uti* 
lized by vocational educators. Most states have a fairly sophisticated educa* 
tional program for the deaf, blind, and physically handicapped. 
Coordination and cooperation with experts in these and other programs are 
musts. Again, the need for coordination is not limited to the speci/d needs 
area. 

Legislation for vocational education has affected coordination and cooper* 
ation with public and private agencies, including business and industry 
Burkett (1971) addresses legislative expectations and the need for new rela* 
tionships. He calls for an integration of specialists from a wide variety of 
agencies, including mental and physical health, crime prevention and cor- 
rection, welfare, education, municipal services, child care, recreation, and 
the numeroufi fields of pubhc j!^ 
better. 

The 1976 Vocational Education Amendments (PL. 94482) require some 
of the coordination to which Burkett alludes. The planning process for the 
five-year state plan called for in Section 107 and the requirement of advi- 
sory councils at federal, state, and local levels convey the intent of Ck)ngres6 
to see better coordination of vocational education with other programs serv- 
ing our society that have an interest in vocational education and/or the stu- 
dent in vocational education. 

Legislation notwithstanding, the need for articulation and coordination is . 
somewhat self-evident. Articulation and coordination are central to the pur- 
poses of vocational education* 
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EVALUATION 

THE PRINCIPLE 

Evaluation is a continuous process in vocational education. 
EVALUATION DEFINED 

Evaluation is a process of providing informaticm as a rational basis for 
decision making. Decision making takes many forms and impinges on most 
aspects of vocational education, including planning, diagnosis of learner 
needs, funding, and a myriad of other elements. Decision making is not an 
annual event and ^should not wait for annual evaluation data. Evaluation 
data must be available on a recurring basis if decision making is to have a 
National basis. Coster and Poplin (1978) describe Evaluation as a process 
that enables a decision maker to ascertain the effects of a program or a plan 
of action, and thereby to make progressive adjustments in order to reach a 
goal more effectively. Progressive adjustments suggest tliat decision mak- 
ing and evaluation are an ongoing process. 

A rational basis for decision making must include information in several 
areas. Stufflebeam (1968) has classified these decision-making areas as 
planning, programming, implementing, and recycling. In turn, each area 
for decision has a corresponding type of evaluative data. These are 
described by Stufflebeam as context, input, process, and product. Each t^rpe 
of evaluative data is available at a different phase of vocational educaticm. 
TSo believe that evaluation is other than a continuous process is to be misled, 
and the result is decisions made with less than adequate information. 

WHY EVALUATE? 

A major purpose of evaluation is to effect improvement. CoBter and Pop- 
lin (1978) see tUs purpose as they describe the need for a model evaluation 
system that both coordinates and relates the evaluation, review, revisicm, 
and accountability reporting Tforts at the national, state, and local leveb. 
The outcome sought is^^i ^ /ement in the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the delivery system for vocational education programs and services. 

Improvement as a goal of evaluation is not always easily obtained. As Cos- 
ter and Poplin (ibid.) point out, the need for a model evaluation system still 
exists. Earlier, MS^ce's (1976) review of evaluation systems for vocational 
education led her to Conclude that most evaluation methodologies are inade^ 
quate in providing input for planning and imprQvement.VVhenig[iprQpriate^ 
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and adequate data are nuBsing, decisions leading to improvement are ham- 
pered. 

Improving the quality of vocational education implies planning— a deci- 
sion to move from one quality level to a higher quality level, lb achieve effi- 
cient movement,^ a plan must be developed and implemented. Ibgether, 
evaluation and planrdng are indispensable to a sound program of vocational 
education. The model entitled System for State Evaluation of Vocational 
Education"* (Starr, Dieffenderfer, Areher, and Ernst 19 70), developed by the 
Center for \^tional and Technical Education, has a major component 
labelec the ''evaluation-program planning cycle.'* Further, the evaluation 
model .;as designed as a continually operative mechanism that allows pro- 
gram plans to be adjusted whenever required by changes in the Held situa- 
tion. This model illustrates the dose relationship between planning and 
improvement. It also illustrates the need for evaluation to be continuous. 

Evaluation serves as a tool for examining accountability in vocational 
edi;ication. Two major dimensions of accountability, carrying out assigned 
responsibilities and performing efHciently, are determined through evalua- 
tion. Public credibility requires demonstrable proof of the assertions about 
the value of education. Vocational programs should be able to demonstrate 
clearly that they are^providing valid, work-related education in occupations 
where jobs exist, and that this education is provided on an optimally effec- 
tive and efficient basis O^nrich and ^Afenrich 1974). 

Accountability itself must be evaluated in proper perspective. Certainly, 
vocational educators need to be worthy of public confidence and trust, and 
vocational education programs need to operate ef Hciently in seeking valid 
goals. However, recognition that vocational education does not exist outside 
of the social system and education is important to the evaluation process. 
For too long, vocational education has been expected to be accotmtable for 
performance that requires the support of other elements in the educational 
system. Frequently these elements are outside the control of vocational edu- 
cators. If evaluation is used for accountability, it has to take place in the 
proper context. 

Vocational educadon must maintain pace with contemporary society 
Through change ^^d improvement, vocational education will more ade- 
quately serve the ^eeds of both individual learners and society Effective 
decision making is selecting f f 6m appropriate alternatives and is pivotal to 
change and improvement. However, appropriate alternatives and decision 
making must be based on data from continuous evaluation of vocational 
education. 
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FOLLOW-UP 



THE PRINCIPLE 



FoUow-up is a vital extension of vocatiowi education, 
A COMMITMENT UNFILLED 

FoUpw-up is frequently viewed by vocational education as a compliance 
fiinction that provides data for local, state, and federal reporting. Haphaz- 
ard procedures and lackadaisical interests have been evident in the nature 
of data sought and the completeness of data obtained. 

Follow-up has not been a epeciHc requirement of federal legislation for 
vocational education. Requirements for evaluation in the 1976 Vocational 
Education Amendments (RL. 94482) do imply that follow-up is to be a part 
of the total evaluation process required by that law. Future legislation for 
vocational education, if it follows earlier patterns of first encouraging and 
then lat^"^ mandating, is likely to mandate follow-up procedures. 

Requiring follow-up will not ensure improvement in its use. First, voca- 
tional educators need to understand the importance of follow-up to the stu- 
dent and to vocational education. Further, there must be a commitment to 
participate fully in vocational student follow-up activities. 

FOCUS ON STUDENTS 

FoIloW-up questionnaires ask a wide diversity of questions. Did you seek 
full-time employment? How many full-time jobs have you held? What was 
your beginning hoiurly wage? Are you presently working? A list compiled by 
Franchak and Spirer (1978) goes on througl\ thirty-two items. The ques- 
tions aske4 require personal data, information about learner purposes, and 
evaluative responses and statements. 

The focus on the needs of former students of vocational education gets 
lost in many follow-up programs. Questions tend to be about Vhat has hap- 
pened^ and not about *Svhere do you want to go.** Franchak and Spirer's 
handbook attends to information regarding former students^ needs. 

The individual sho^ild be central to the purposes of follow-up in vocational 
education. Determining the respondent's interest in gettmg more vocational 
and/or general education ought to be a part of all student follow-up instru* 
mentation. 

Lifelong learning is promoted through vocational education. Making 
vocational education's role in lifelong learning obvious through the process 
of follow-up increases the potential that the individual will enroll in further 
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vocational education. Smith (1974) puts the issue in sharp perspective. He 
says that the proof of vocational education's success is better achieved 
through direct assistance to hundreds of thousands of persons who seek to 
acquire or improve their abilities to cope successfully in the world of work, 
than through the means of intermittent surveys that often mask program 
quality or reveal perfunctory information too late to be useful or too veiled 
to be interpreted. 

PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

Follow-up, like evaluation, can help identify areas for program improve- 
ment. Smith (1974) points out that follow-up explores job performance 
strengths and weaknesses of the former students and serves r^n a means to 
obtain authentic information from employers regarding what contribution 
prior training makes in helping employees meet the demands of business/ 
industry. Both student and employer data have impl.^jations for program 
improvement needs. 

Student follow-up does not end with the processing and tabulation of 
data. Comparing the data against original program objectives and develop- 
ing implications for program modification or change are a part of follow up. 
Many follow-up programs stop short of these activities and fail to utilize 
fully the data collected. Smith (ibid.) holds that the crucial evaluative test of 
follow-up is no less than a regular documentation of program modifications 
that hav^ been stimulated by follow*up data. 

CUSTOMER FOLLOW-UP 

Another type of follow-up, customer follow-up, has application in voca- 
tional education. The private sector of the economy regularly provides cus- 
tomers with the opportunity to give feedback regarding services and 
product quality Smitib (ibid.), in addressing the idea of customer feedback, 
points to tbe universal effort in the private sector, an effort that is not 
clouded by purposes other than to test the performance of the product or 
service. The results receive in-house treatment and are not published for the 
purpose of public acclaim. These results stimulate modifications, a fact that 
is attested to by the countless changes in commercial products and services 
that characterize the domestic and international economy. Vocational educa- 
tors could gain immediate feedback by emulating the private sector in this 
type of follow-up. 
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Responsibility to the learner demands follow*up in vocational education. 
The potential impact of a thorough follow-up program, through its demon* 
stratiion of a concern for learners, the dimension it adds to accountability, 
aiid lines of communication it maintains in the conunuiilty, all point to the 
vital nature of follow-up as an extension of vocational ed ^cation's activity 
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LEGISLATION 

THE PRINCIPLE 

Federal legislation for vocatiofuU education is a reflection of national 
priorities. 

WHERE IT ALL BEGAN 

Federal involvement in public education has a short history. Some see the 
Morrill Act of 1862 as a beginning point of federa) concern in public educa- 
tion, Others see the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 as the beginning point. 
Tbgether, these two acts do represent federal action that affected public 
education: the Morrill Act at the collegiate level, and the Smith-Hughes Act 
at the secondary level. 

Carroll S. Page, a U.S. senator from Vermont, was prominent aiuung the 
early federal supporters of vocational education. Page and the ^author of the 
Morrill Act, Justin S. Morrill, were both Vermont senators. According to 
Barlow (1976b), Page was personally acquainted with Morrill and admired 
the great humanitarian legislation concerning agricultural and mechanical 
(A & M) colleges. Page would later tell the U.S. Senate tliat the Morrill Act 
had been the beginning of preparations necessary for providing vocational 
education to the American public. Page felt keenly that the actual prepara- 
tion jfor the majority of farm, shop, and home tasks should begin in the high 
school. It was obvious that the A & M colleges were not meeting that goal. 

Page's concern for vocational education was evident. In speaking to the 
Senate on 5 June 1912, Page presented his views on the importance of voca- 
tional education and of Senate Bill 3, which he had introduced earlier. Page 
emphasized the importance of vocational education in the welfare and 
future of the United States. A small portion of Pace's remarks follows: 

Mr. President, this is a great public question; a question 
which affects the welfare not only of our boys and girls but 
of the mature vocational workers, including the home- 
makers of the .United States, as has no other , which has 
been before Congress for more than half a century; a ques- 
tion which is engaging the best ^hts of eminent publi- 
cists and educators from one ^nd of tlie country to the 
other-'indeed, throughout the civilized world. It is a ques- 
tion which the American people have come to believe 
dire^My affects tl. e economic conditions of the country in a 
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degree little, if any, less than the largest of our large eco- 
nomic problems. It is a question which will, in my judg- 
ment, settle in great measure the quality of our citizenship 
in the generation upon which we are now entering. It is a 
question which will profoundly affect the cost of our food 
supply as well as the amount which our workers may earn 
with which to meet that higher cost of living which is upon 
us. It is a question which involves appropriations from the 
National Treasiuy aggregating nearly $15,000,000 annu<* 
ally On a problem of this magnitude I believe Senators 
shouldnotbeheardtosay that they are too busy with their , 
other duties to give the matter proper consideration (1912, 
p. 3). 

Page's extensive involvement in promoting vocational education is well 
documented by Barlow (1976b) in The Unconquerable Senator Page. Bar- 
low's book also provides an excellent backgromid for examining the roles of 
various groups and individuals in the activitieo that led to eventual passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Page was unsuccessful in getting congressional action on his proposed leg- 
islation. Page's struggles to get federal legislation for vocational education 
did, however, k^p tiie issue before Congress. 

Congress dealt with questions on vocational education legislation for over 
two years without laws being passed. Ck)nnicts and various interests even- 
tually led to compromise action. The Commission on National Aid to Voca- 
tional Education was created by an act of Congress on 20 January 1914, 
authorizing the president of the United States to appoint a commission of 
nine members to consider the subject of national aid for vocational educa- 
tion and to report their fmdings and recommendations no later than 1 June 
1914. 

The Commission organized on 2 April 1914. The nine members included 
U.S. Senators Page and Hoke Smith; U.S. Representatives D. M. Hughes 
(Georgia) and S. D. Fess (Ohio); and five noncongressional persons: John A. 
Lapp, Florence M. Marshall, Agnes Nestor, Charles A. Prosser, and Charles 
H. Winslow. The short time available made necessary continuous sessions of 
the full conunission practically every morning, as well as the organization of 
a subcommittee of tlie five noncongressional members, who came to W^h- 
ington from their duties elsewhere to give their enti^^e time to the conunis- 
sion's work. The subcommittee was in session nearl^ every afternoon, and 
frequently at night. Congressional members of the commission attended 
these afternoon sessions as their duties permitted (Commission on National 
Aid to Vocational Education 1914). 
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FEDEHAL VERSUI? STATE RESPONSIBILITY 

The commission reflected a sensitivity to the issue of federal versus utate 
responsibility for education. Questions developed by the commission and 
submitted to various governmental departments, individuals, and national 
organizations evidence awareness to the federal*state issue. 

Questions about granxs to the states for vocational education occupied the 
largest part of the time and attention of the commission. In this area, the 
conunission reported that national grants were needed for the salaries and 
the training of vocational teachers in order to (1) help solve a problem too 
large to be worked out extensively and permanently except by the nation; 
(2) help the states having varying resources to carry the cost of providing 
vocational education and thereby make this education possible in states and 
localities already burdened with meeting the requirements of general educa- 
tion; (3) equalize among the states the large and unequal task of preparing 
workers who tend to move from state to state, thus making training for 
work a national as well as a state duty; and (4) give interest and prestige in 
the states to the work of preparing youth for useful and productive service 
(ibid.). 

Several guiding principles were recognized by the conmiission as condi- 
tions under which grants for vocational education should be given. These 
principles, like the findings reported above, emphasize states* rights, the 
national character of the problem, and the need for cooperative effort to 
solve the problem. Of the thirteen principles given, three illustrate this gen** 
eral nature:. 

The federal government has no authority to control or 
manage the internal affairs of the states, nor can it take 
part in controlling or managing their educational systems. 

The development of vocational education at the present 
time is a matter of urgent concern to the nation as well as 
to the states, and each owes a di^ty in its development in 
the interest of the general welfare. 

Appropriations out of the ffideral treasury of the money 
of the whole nation should be accompanied by a^uch a rea- 
sonable voice or participation by the national government 
in cooperation with the states as will ensure the proper 
expenditure of the money for the definite purposes of the 
grant and such as will ensure a minimum of efiiciency 
(ibid., pp. 70-71), 
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Early rationales for federal involvement in vocational education have 
merit for today. The development of human resources for productive citizen- 
ship is a national concern that affects the nation's economy; mobility and 
changing technology create a need for workers that is not speciHe to one 
state or locality; prepai'ation for work ia the public schools lacks prestige 
(although some positive changes are occurring here); and equalization and 
sharing of resources has been adopted as practice by state governments. 

The national wisdom represented by the federal government transcends 
that of individual states, lliere exists at the federal level an insight into the 
neecb of the nation's people that is greater than that held by the states on 
an individual basis. It is this national wisdom that has moved our nation 
toward desegregation, equal rights, and reduction of poverty It is this same 
wisdom that has introduced research, cooperative education, the needs of 
the disadvantaged and handicapped, sex equity leadership development, 
and curriculum development as points of emphasis in more recent federal 
legislation for vocational education. 

Federal legislation for vocational education represents an expression of 
national priorities— a reflection of the nation's wisdom. This expression of 
priorities was as evident in the Smith-Hughes Act as it is in the 1976 Voca- 
tional Educational Amendments (PL. 94-482). The Smith-Hughes Act did 
not provide for programs of business or commercial education; however, the 
Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education studied the need for 
such programs. The questions submitted to some governmental depart- 
ments and to individuals and to national organizations by the commission 
were structured to request data about commercial education, together with 
agriculture, industrial, and home economics (ibid.). The report of the com- 
mission leads one to conclude that commercial education was not a priority 
in 1914. 

Recent federal legislation has reflected, in some cases, new priorities. The 
1976 Vocational Education Amendments include a change of emphasis from 
maintaining, extending, and improving existing programs to extending, 
improving, and— where necessary— maintaining existmg programs. There 
have been changes in eligibility for federal assistance, from speciHc pro- 
gram areas to all areas of vocational education. Categorical funding has 
been provided for specific priority areas. Block fimding has replaced por- 
tions of earlier categorical designations. These changes are not inclusive of 
all chanres that have occurred in the last two decades, but they do illustrate 
the range of national priorities in vocational education. These changes, 
based on the national wisdom, represent current concerns related to voca- 
tional education. 
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As with most public enterprises, there are critics of current priorities in 
vocational education. However, not all of the critics would do away with 
federal involvement in vocational education. According to a report of tlie 
Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education (1979). The chief 
problem with the effort to maintain funding for vocational education at 
both the federal and state levels is that too much of the money goes to pre- 
serve the status quo" (p. 140). The criticism of the Carnegie Commission 
may be well founded; however, the wording of the purposes of PL. 94-482 
leaves the impression that it does not intend to maintain the status quo. The 
opposite seems to be true. 

Federal funding serves as a stimulus to vocational education. This con- 
cept was advanced in the commission's (1914) report and in the statement 
of purposes in the Smith-Hughes Act. Stimulating and promoting quality 
education through the use of federal resources continues as a reason behind 
legislation for vocational education. When the federal contribution is less 
than 15 percent of all expenditures for vocational education, it is difficult to 
claim that the federal dollar controls vocational education. 

National priorities are a justification for federal involvement in voca- 
tional education, and congressional action becomes a statement of national 
wisdom. Vocational educators need to be sensitive to and participate in the 
process that results in an expression of the nation's concern. Accepting fed- 
eral dollars signifies acceptance of the nation's concerns, wisdom, and prior- 
ities for vocational education. 
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PLANNING 



THE PRINCIPLE 



C 



Cqmpfekensive planning is stressed in vocational education. 
SETTING DIRECTIONS 

Planning was implicit in early congressional action related to vocational 
education. Senator Carroll S. Page of Vermont, by U.S. Senate resolution, 
constituted a Bubcommittee of one to correspond with leading educators 
and others interested in vocational education (Page 1912). Further, a con- 
gressional resolution authorizing the president to appoint a Commission on 
National Aid to Vocational Education was evidence of how the U.S. Con- 
gress looked ahead and planned for vocational education. 

The conurission's extensive activities reflected careful attempts at plan- 
ning. The short time line given the conmiission (the conmiission organized 
on 2 April 1914 with an obligation to report by 1 June 1914 did not prevent 
it from holding extensive hearings and collecting data to support the need 
for vocational education and the concomitant need for federal support. 

Creation of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion (NSPIE) was a projection of the future for vocational education. NSPIE 
was the premier organization involved in planning and conducting activities 
that greatly influenced passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

The early planning for vocational education resulted in substantial sup- 
port for vocational education. At the same time, there was important docu- 
mentation of needs related to vocational education. Based on these 
deliberations, the commission ((!!ommission on National Aid to Vocational 
Education 1914) recommended to Congress a bill that would provide grants 
for cooperating with the states in promoting vocational education. Eventu- 
ally, legislation was passed that largely reflected the recommendations of 
the commission. 

A sidelight to the planning activities involves home economics. The com- 
mission focused on the need for teachers of vocational education and 
included a recommendation for funding the training of teachers of home 
economics, together with agriculture and trades and industry However, the 
commission's proposed legislation did not include grants for salaries of 
teachers of home econonaics. Rather, it only recommended equal amounts 
for teachers, superviws, and directors of agriculture and teachers of trade 
and industrial subjects (ibid.). 

Training for the home was viewed as a necessary part of a girl's general 
preparation. Such training, according to the conmiission, should be given 
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throughout the entire rjchool course. Because of unique problems in provid- 
ing home training in rural areas, the commission reconunended that grants 
for agricultural education include the work of the farm and farm home. It 
was the commission's p<>8iti6n that the numerous callings of women that 
had home economics as a base should be included under the definition of 
industrial education. Home economics was added as a part of the grants for 
teachers of trade and industrial subjects, after the comnJssion's proposed 
legislation was reported to Congress. 

Plans for vocational education were required by the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917. The act reads, in part, as follows: 

That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriation 
for any purpose specified in this Act, the state board shall 
prepare plans showing the kinds of vocational education 
for which it is proposed that the appropriation sh^ be 
iised; the kinds of schools and equipment; courses of study; 
methods of instruction; qualification of teachers; and, in 
the case of agricultural subjects, the qualification of super- 
visors or directors; plans for the training of teachers; and, 
in the case of agricultural subjects, plans for the supervi* 
sjon of agricultural education, as provided for in section 
10. Such plans shall be submitted by the stato board to the 
federal board for vocational education, and if the federal 
board finds tho same to be in conformity with the provi* 
oions and purpose^ of this Act, the same shall be approved 
(PL. 64-347, Section 8). 

The state planning documents required by the Smith-Hughes Act and its 
subsequent amendments largely became shelf documents that represented 
procedures more than plans for the future. 

A COMPREHENSIVE VIE^ 

Federal legislation has continued to set the tone for planning in voca- 
tional education. The 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 required states to develop annual and long-range plans. The long- 
range plan could be for a three-to-five-year period and was to be updated 
annuall.^U|e Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 further modified 
this reqflmneiit by specifying an annual plan and a five-year plan. The 
five-year plan was a one-time document that would be followed by another 
tive-year plan. 
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Content and procedural changes are also evident in the successive legisla- 
tion. Emphasis ou needs, responsiveness to needs, and measurement of out- 
comes relative to those needs has increased. Involvement of ancillary and 
participatory groups, together with state agencies and oonmiissions that 
have an interest in vocational education, has been mandated. Public hear- 
ings and responses to views presented at public hearings are also required in * 
the development of the state plan. Thus, fitate planmng requirements have 
moved from producmg a compliance document to implementing a process 
with all the ingredients for comprehensive planning. 

Several important reasons support the need for comprehensive planning 
in vocational education. Copa (1977) views planning from an economic per- 
spective. He believes that planning is done to improve efficiency and to 
avoid surpluses or shortages in production. He also points out that a plan 
sets production goals for the future and that such a plan may be used as a 
basis for comparison in monitoring progress toward the goals. Plaiming 
(even economic planning) for vocational education should keep human and 
societal needs clearly in view. ^ ^ 

Planning is a futureK)riented activity L«: Gjniro, Burkett, and Gray 
(1978) say that ^^comprehensive planning ig tlie process of forecasting the 
future and then preparing for it** (p. 13). Being futureK)rientedf'there aire a 
number of reaspns for an emphasis on planning, such as (1) limiCed 
resoiu^ces; (2) increased demands to improve existing programs and develop 
new programs; (3) strong competitors for resources available to satisfy vari- 
ous vocational education purposes; (4) demand^ for increased involvement 
in the decision-making process; (5) pressures to decentralize decision mak- 
ing, both at the policymaking and administrative levels; and (6) increased 
demands fqjr accountability regarding programs and seKvdces are among 
these reasons (ibid., pp. 14-15). It is these comt)eting elements that encour- 
age comprehensive planning. In order to maximize tlie utilization of avail- 
able resources, decision makers must select carefully among thc^ompeting 
/ alternatives. In making the selection, the relative social desirability of vari- 
ous ends, as well as the relative efficiency of different means to those ends, 
must be determined and coi\sidered (Moss and Pucel 1978). ^ 

Responsiveness is a mark of quality planning. VocatioMl edur^'^on, as a 
part of society's plan for maintaining continuity, shoula respo^. to and 
reflect the needs of the community it serves. Failure to be. respdnsive 
implies that vocational education is not designed for the benefit of society 
but rather for its managers and operators. Thus, one purpose of planning is 
to ensure that vocational education remains responsive to individual and 
societal needs and that it maximizes the return on society's investhient. 
Good planning should yield improved vocational education programs, serv- 
ices, and activities. 

4- 
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Decision making is critical to the process of planning. Planning, as 
pointed out earlier, is future-oriented, lb direct programmatic effort toward 
the fixture necessitates making decisions about the nature of the future and 
decisions about responses to the .future seen. Copa (1977) believes that a 
pliii may be conceived as a definition of how one is going to get somewhere 
or obtain something in the future. Usually, a plan is characterized.in terms 
of time, cost, and performance expectations. Lamar et al. (1978) add that 
planning, as an administrative function that supports leadership in the deci- 
sion-making process, needs to be well understood by vocation£il educators. 
Planning should be goal-oriented and organized to search constantly for 
information that will assist decision makers in the problem-solving process. 

Planning also bears z close relationship to policymaking. In fact, planning 
is inteAded to support the activities of policymakers and administrators as 
they attempt to make program decisions. Effective planning must be closely 
related to policymaking and implementation. Plaiming, then, is a means to 
an end and should be sustained as a continuous process that gives constant 
attention to anticipating the actual changes and the need for redireciion, 
renewal, or revitalization of programs and services. 

Arnold and McNamara (1971) share this point of view. They say that edu- 
cational planning is a process of preparing information in the form of a set 
of alternatives (with estimates of their specific consequences) to aid decision 
makmg for management policy formation and adiMnistrative action. Such 
purposes represent a significant departiure from the "traditional" notion of 
planning, which tends to be viewed as a method for carrying out a predeter- 
mined design or master blueprint. 

Educational planning has changed and is different from human resource 
planning. Arnold and McNamara (ibid.) claim that this distinction from 
human resource planning is extreifnely important in vocational education 
planning and ce iters on the relationship of education to economic and social 
development. Failure to make this distinction accounts for some of the dis- 
agreement among researchers and planners fiis to the objectives and goals of 
educational planning. This is especially U u^ when educational researchers 
attempt to utilize the results of research studies published in the economic 
literature, mi vice versa. The primary purpose of educational planning is to 
design educational policy Studies m this area include such diverse topics as 
curriculum selection, design of physical facilities, resource allocation strate- 
gies, cost accounting, salary schedule analysis, and student population pro- 
jections. 

CJoordination must occur in comprehensive planning if it is to be effective. 
The planning proceF3 has evolved from stressing physical and economic 
development to a much broader role of social planning that emphasizes 
meeting the needs of people. Plaiming has taken on both comprehensive 
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and coordination dimensions. In fact, planning for vocational education 
involves at least three significant dimensions: intraprogram planning, verti- 
cal planning, and horizontal plarming (Lamar et al. 1978). All three dimen- 
sions involve coordination: the first between and among programs; the 
second between and among federal to local jurisdictions; and the third 
across all facets and areas of responsibility at a given level. This includes 
involving individuals, agencies, and advisory groups that have a, vested 
irterest in the planning process as well as in tiie ultimate outcomes of voca- 
tional education. 

External groups have taken on added importance to comprehensive plan- 
ning in vocational education. However, there is a need for policies to be 
developed on how external groups should be involved in the planning pro- 
cess. Such policies should give external groups every opportunity to express 
their views and should require the related policymaking beard to give its 
reasons for accepting or rejecting the recommendations received from such 
external groups. 

Other policy needs will emerge as the planning process matures. Planners 
should always be alert to areas of concern in which new policies will need to 
be considered and adopted. 

Staff responsible for vocational education also need to be involved in com- 
prehensive planning. Dunham, Simmons, Whitten, Harris, and Gentry 
(1978) assert that professional vocational education staff are frequently 
critici7.ed for their "turfmamhip.^ This group, however, is essential to suc- 
cess in planning. It is important to recogiiize that professional vocational 
educators are found in a wide variety of occupations and at all levels— com- 
munity, local school, regional, state, and national. The) vary in attitudes, 
ability, competence, commitment, and experience. Of tliese, the local teach- 
ern are £he most critical. Essential^ too, is the involvement of the state level 
vocational education staff specialists, administrators, supervisors^ coordina- 
tors, and consultants. 

Planning is too important to leave to the professional planner alone! Yet, 
the professional staff member is still the most impoiiant person in the plan- 
ning process. Without the professional planner, the whole process, in spite 
of its openness, involvement of new groups, and willing outsiders, stands 
little chance of being translated into an effective program of vocational edu- • 
cation. 

Planning is an ongoing process. Just as organizations that plan evolve, so 
does planning, building upon what is known, while providing a mechanism 
for incorporating what becomes known. 
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Changing internal and external factors will continue to influence any plan 
or planning process. It is important that, in spite of what changes occur, 
vocational education communicate to the public what it is and what it does. 
As Tuttle and Hopkins (1978) point out, planning offers a vehicle for voca- 
tional education to communicate to the general public the activities planned 
for it. Comprehensive planning must be stressed in vocational education. 
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RESEARCH 

THE PRINCIPLE 

Research on a co xtinuing basis is fundamental to the dynamics of 
vocational education. 

A FEDERAL BOARD ROLE 

Studies and investigations supporting vocational education were consid- 
ered important by the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 
(1914). However, based on information presented at the Comnfission's hear- 
ings by six federal departments, it was found that such studies and investi- 
gations were hampered by a lack of adequate funding. The Commission 
concluded that one of the most valuable ways in which government could 
aid the states would be through national grants for studies, investigations, 
and reports to further the efforts of the states to place the work of their 
vocational schools on a^ scientific and business-like basis. 

It was a recommendation of the Commission that appropriations be made 
to a f^fderal board for making studies and investigations in vocational edu- 
cation. Such studies were to cover the subjects of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, trades and industries, commerce and commercial processes, and 
methods of teaching and courses of study for these subjects. The areas rec- 
ommended for study wexu broader than those recommended for funding. 
Although the Ci)mn 'ssion found that courses were adequate in some ar6as, 
research in sufficient quantity was lacking in all areas so as to justify an 
annual appropriation to the federal board to conduct needed studies and 
investigations. 

Ongoing research in vocational education was a result of early federal 
action. The Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education (1963) note that 
research efforts in vocational education have long boen recognized. They 
also point out that the efforts initiated in the Smith-Hughes Act have con- 
tinued in subsequent acts and have made federal fimds available for pur- 
poses of research in vocational education. Thus, research has been 
authorized and encouraged. The Panel beUeves that although much has 
been done. The results have not been commensurate with the needs* 

MODERN RESEARCH PROGRAMS 

Tho importance of research in the field of vocational education needs to 
be more widely recognized. In addition, steps need to be taken to develop 
reseai'ch commensurate with needs. According to the Panel (ibid.), changing 
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technology, new scientific concepts, new materials, and chanijing occupa- 
tions are factors creating an expanded need for lesearch. The Panel's posi- 
tion is that if vocational education programs are to provide adequately for 
the needd in the states and tlie nation, and if specific progravus are U) be 
effective, much more information is needed than has been available. 
Research on a broad scale, from specific studies of detailed problems to 
nationwide studies of problems involving the whole coimtry, are needed to 
provide the needed informati^'^. 

Research gained additional . iipetus with passage of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 (PX. 88-210). The 10 percent setaside for research activi- 
ties provided a major resource for stimulating research in vocational 
education. The amendments to P.L. 88-210 and more recent federal legisla- 
tion for vocational education have sustained massive research activities. 
Since 1963, thesfi studies have ranged from the local to national level and 
have included teacher-developM projects, state-funded research coordinat- 
ing units in every state, and a National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education. They have produced research writmgs that exceed all of those 
generated in tlie first forty-five yeaiB of vocational education. 

The array of examples in research is lengthy For example, the identifica- 
tion of teacher and admhiistrator competencies in vocational education has 
been extensive and productive. Studies on the effects of vocational educa- 
tion have also been numerous. Networks for distributing successful teacher- 
directed projects have aided many additional teachers, and range from new 
teclmiques in teaching skills to developing new curriculai materials. The 
generation of new knowledge through research in vocational education is 
truly impre^ive. 

The need for more research, however^ continues, and the immet research 
needs are varied and bioad. Leighbody (1272) identified a number o^ such 
needs in the early 1970(5, and many of tliose continue to deserve and are 
receiving the attention of researchers. These include program evaluation, 
education of the disadvantaged and handicapped, the sociology of occupa- 
tions, various modes of instruction, curriculum patterns, governance, eco 
nomic issues, and assessment of learning. Richardson and Moore (1979) also 
suggest many of these same areas for research attention. 

Studying unmet needs is a begimiing point for program improvement. 
According to Leighbody (1972), tlie potential for program improvement 
through research in vocational education is as great as in any other area of 
education— -probably greater, because of the accumulated needs that have 
only now begun to be met. Many aspects of vocational education need to be 
examined critically through sound research to help validate current prac- 
tices or stimulate needed change. Research of this kind must be a continu- 
ing process. 
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Vocational research^and its results— should lead to improvement in voca- 
tiohal education. Unless the outcomes of research and their utilization are 
put to work for greater student success, research efforts are only exercises 
of questionable priority (Brandon 1971). 

The learner, then, is the ultimate target of research. Teachers need to 
become aware of research findings and knowledgeable about how to use 
them. Bichardson and Moore (1971) indicate that vocational education 
research has affected the profession favorably; yet, it appears that an even 
gi'eater impact could be made by improving the dissemination of research to 
vocational teachers. Doo often, vocational education researchers communi- 
cate primarily among themselves, and the results of research go unused. 
One way to increase the utilization of research iand development by class- 
room teachers is to write reports directly for teachers. However, informa- 
txon aJone is not the answer. 

Vocational educators must be trained to apply research ^* idings. This 
statement impUes a Mollingiiess by vocational educators to use re£|earch 
findings; it may be that some still need to be convinced of the imporfi^ce of 
utilizing research. Regardless of where individual vocational educators are 
today vocational teachers of the future will need to relate to research in at 
least two important ways. First, they must become knowledgeable con- 
sumers of research and, at times, become participants in research. Ar 
research consumers, they must know how to keep informed of resea*--'^ that 
is being done and capable of reviewing it critically so that they car ^<fe its 
quality and relevance to their own needs. And, second, there is a u,^^ for 
practitioners to look upon research as a continuing and indispensible 
resource for improving programs. 

'Research is ultimr^ely a means to new imderstandings. As Swanson 
(1971) observes, the object of research is to generate new knowledge, and 
the research may take many forms. It may result from a collection of empi" 
ical data. It may describe the outlines of a new theory or shatter the founda- 
tions of an old one. It may be shnple or sophisticated. The most significant 
feature of good research is the relationship of its hypotheses to outcomes at 
the time the research is begun. That relationship, very simply, must be that 
the outcomes are not known Additionally, an important characteristic of 
research is that negative results are tolerable. 

Ij^ keeping with Swansor*8 position, the very foundational, beliefs of voca- 
tional educe tioa— the principles that we accept as truth— must be open to 
research. Few of the time-honored beliefs and practices with which voca- ^ 
tional education has evolved have been tested through research. These 
beliefs have largely been assumed, and the assumptions have gradually 
taken on the character of wisdom and truth, to be adopted as policy through 
legislation. At that point they are no longer subject to question, llie fact 
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that they are no longer Bubjecl^ to question, however, does not mean that 
they should not be questioned. This situation needs to be changed. Truly 
research on a continuing basis is fundamental to the dynamics and ultimate 
success of vocational education. 
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CHAPTER 6 

PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPTS IN EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY-A LAYPERSON'S VIEW 

Philosophy and theory hear a close relationship to one another. Philoso- 
phy represents a statement of the basic presuppositions upon which one's 
view of certaijQ phenomena is based. Theory, on the other hand, grows out 
of evidence that is used to construct a paradigm to explain the relationships 
among ideas, objects* or phenomena. As Morris (1961) declares, ^very 
important human activity can be shown to have a basis in theory, a central- 
izing idea of what it is all about, what it is trying to do, and how it operates 
in human experience" (p. 7). In a similar manner, pMosophy is a set of 
assuniptions used in viewing the world. Having a Weltanschauung, .or way 
of viewing the world, allows us to describe how that world operates in 
human experience. 

A theory accounting for various phenomena occurring in the educational 
enterprise is much like a philosophy of education. Yet, it is not a philosophy 
If the theory-building process encompasses, integrates, synthesizes, and 
explains the entirety of our educational endeaVors while making clear the 
assumptions upon which ^ts, it becomes, in essence, a philosophy Edu- 
cators who choose to build ith a philosophical foundation, derive a single 
theory— a philosophy of education— by which the activities surrounding 
human learning and the activities of education may be projected, explained, 
and managed. Philosophy becomes the master plan and the foundation for 
solving problems, answering critics, and guiding rational behavior. Accord- 
ing to Morris: 

It is in this sense that a theory is, as they say, the most 
practical thing a man [sic] can have. A teacher who teaches 
by impulse, like an aviator who flies ^y the seat of his 
pante,** may conceivably teach well, but when unexpected 
situations arise, his actions are likely to be flustered and 
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thin. With a well-thought-out theory or philosophy of edu- 
cation an individual knows what he is doing and why And 
i;:^^ it is when our practical conduct becomes more and more , 

'^j^^ rational, i.e., increasingly subject to critical theory that we 

say it becomes more and more professional in character. 
The truly professional teacher is the individual who tem- 
pers and redirects native impulse with the rational theory 
, J of his craft (ibid. p. 8). 

A philosophy of education goes beyond theory building. Philosophy 
encourages the alignment of theory and practice. And, practice based on 
philosophy represents a level of coherence that is not likely to be evident 
' ' when "flying by the seat of one's pants.** Although these claims for philoso- 

phy are high sounding, they understate rather than overstate the' rightful 
contributions of philosophy in education. After all, there is no other 
endeavor that seeks, to the same magnitude, to pose questions whose 
answers ultimately point the direction for the practice of edi^cation. 

Put quite simply philosophy asks three^indamehtal questions: What is 
real? What is true^ What is good? Each ^pi^tion's apparent lack of complex- 
ity is in sharp contrast to its importance and to the historic struggle of phi- 
losophers to evolve a point of view: Tb ask, "What is real?" may appear 
nonsensical. Sunilarly, asking "What is true?" or "What is good?" may 
appear to be foolish and naive, hnt the student of philasophy knows that 
such questions are not nonsensical, fooUsh, or naive. Each question of phi- 
losophy is one part of a whole mat is greater than the sum of its parts. 
S The study of reality is fopnyuly known as ontology. Ontobgy centers on 

the question of what exists and, equally important, what it means to be. 
^^ Epistemology, the study of truth, focuses on how we know things and 

^.1 knowledge itself. The issu^ of good is viewed in two parts, ethics and aes- 

^ thetics. Respectively the^ issues are taken to deal with right conduct and 

beauty Tbgether, questions of goodness are grouped under the term axiol-^ 
cgy. Ontology, epistemology, and axiology are the main business of philoso- 
phy. This crio comprises the substance of philosophy that commands the 
philosopher's attentiplf'and assists in the search for understanding the 
human condition. 

Competing systems of thought have developed over the ages, from first 
recorded history to the past (if not the current) century Each system has its 
own clama to importance and challenges the mdividual to embrace it as "the 
way" to imderstanding the meaning of being and the path to the "good life." 

Obviously, each system carries with it varying implications. The selection 
of a system of philosophical thought is of profound importance to the edqca- 
I tor. In the final analysis, it is the educator's system of philosophy that 
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determines what the educator will do in seeking directions for good, for stu-^ 
dents, and for living. For the system of philosophy to be meaningful, educa- 
tors must be able to place trust and confidence in the directions it suggests, 
and it must have relevance in dealing with educators* day-to-day concerns. 

Philosophy has nearly unending points of application to education. The 
questions of education that may be appropriately asked of the philosopher 
may be very broad or very specific. Such questions may be about grading 
practices, seating arrangements, curricula, discipline, extracurricular ac^yi- 
ties, scheduling, dress codes, graduation requiremenb, and more. Educa- 
tional ph^osophers do not generally have pat answers to such questions, 
although some educators and would-be educators claim to have such 
answers. But philosophers can, by asking the right questions, assist educa- 
tors to see alternatives and, more importantly, to seek coherence in a point 
of view. Specific questions ultimately lead to broader issues, which in turn 
mirror the three fundamental questions of philosophy 

It is also possible to translate the three fundamental questions of philoso- 
phy into broad questions about education. Questions evolving from this lat- 
ter procedure may be useful in examining the practices of educators. The 
assumption is that the practices of education— vocational education, in this 
case— reflect and Bpeak to broad philosophical questions. (This is the '^inside 
out" procedure discussed in chapter 1.) 

What, then, are the broad educational questions that can beMerived from 
the three basic questions of philosophy? Ontot6gy, dealing with exist<once 
and what it means to be, may be put into an educational context by askinfj, 
•What is the nature of the learner?** and 'What is the role of the teacher?** 
Epistemplogy evolves into asking, '^ow do you determine what is to be 
taught as truth?** Axiology may be i^epresented by asking, *What is the pur- 
pose of schooling?" 

These four questiojis about education, 'What is the nature of the 
learner?" 'What is th^ role of the teacher?" 'Bow do you determine what is 
to be taught as truth?** and 'What m the purpose of schooling?" are not the 
only broad questions in determining a philospphical position. Yet, answers 
to iJiese four questions may be analyzed for coherence in their pomt of view 
and used to infer directions and possible responses to other questions posed 
about education. 

Each of the competing systems of educational philosophy has a distinct 
response to fundamental questions concerning education. (These responses 
are discussed later in' this chapter.) Understanding how each system typi- 
cally responds to the basic questions is useful in grasping how philosophy 
appUes to educational practice. Understanding the competing .views also 
aids in doing an analysis of various educational practices and then through 
inductive reasoning to determine a philosophical position. 
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The labels that may be applied to the competing views are varied, both in 
philosophy and educational philosophy. One .set of descriptions or labels 
having wide acceptance has been used by Morris (1961). He classifies five 
major competing systems of philosophy as Idealism, Realism, Neo-Tho- 
mism, Experimentalism, and Existentialism. Corresponding educational 
positions are labeled Essentialism, Perennialism, Progressivism, and Exis- 
tentialism. The match-up between the philoiBophical systooa and its corres- 
ponding educational position is shown in table 1. 

TABLE '1 

PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS AND THEIR 
CORRESPONDING EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHIES 



PHILOSOPHICAL 
SYSTEM 


EDUCAnONAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


Idealism 


Essentialism 


Realism 




Neo-Thomism 


Perennialism 


Experimentalism 


Progressivism^ 


Existentialism 


Bixistentialism 



^Pragmatism ifl substituted for progressivism throughout the book. The preference is based, on 
negative connotations i)ome educators and the public have about progressivism. Either term 
may be used without distorting the position represented. 



Identifying with a single set of competing views is not the only alterna- 
tive in establishing a philosophical position. It is rpnqonable to view bits and 
pieces of the several systems as, suitable components of a philosophy The 
result is described as an eckctic position. Eclecticism^however,% not the 
road to tranquillity y 
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The person who selects the eclectic approach in philosophy is following a 
process potentially filled with-conflict. As one chooses a position statement 
from one philc^phical system and another from a second system and still 
anotl^er from a third system, the inAjor responsibility is to gather the pieces 
and views into^a coherent whole. Developing coherence and harmoni2dng 
" t^e position statements selected from contrastiug (and sometimes conflictr 
irig) points of view is not ea^y, and rigorous and ongoinn; self-examination of 
the eclectic's pooitions is likely to reveal flaws and inconsistencies. These 
flaws and inconsistencies are certein to Csintinue plaguing the eclectic iii 
attempting to work toward a compatible whole. And if a compatible whole 
does emerge, it is very likely to resemble one of the identified systems. 
. After all, philoso^, hers have Btruggled (or centuries to develop cohesive sys- 
tems of philosophical thought. 

The eclectic, to remain on eclectic, may eventually have to settie for diia- 
cord and inconsistency Discord and inconeist/ency may be acceptable to the 
eclectic, however, in preference to being ^'fon.'ed*' to accept a poaition that is 
oui of tune with long-held vaJu^. Individuals frequently find it easier to 
accept the eclectic natuie of old vidues a/rd beliefs tiian to examine tiiose 
values and beliefs critically and rcfstructure their thinking about the nature 
of being and the world so Umi they inflect coherence and unity The decision 
to be eclectic, in the fmal analysis, must be made just as carefully aja any 
other philosophical decision. As Brubakers (1962) points put, the decision to 
be eclectic is m^t a decision of convenience. 

A philosophical position, whetiw eclcM^tic or one of the established philo- 
^phical sy&tBmo, iiv confronted with the mne questions about reality, trutb, 
and value. £)dueatior:ai iihiHoBophy also leads to a theory about knowing and 
a basis for practice. A personal philOBophy of education provides a foxmda- 
tion for re^pondmg to questions about education, deterniining education^ 
practice, and pix>jx)aing editcatwual policy 

A philosophy of education and a philosophy for vocational education— , 
they may be the same thi}\«; with different tities— provide a theoretical 
framework for ansv^ering fundamental questions conf)x)nting educat^>rs. 
Four such questions wei*e posed earlier in the chapter Respond that repre- 
sent throra major systems of educational philosophy--^5ssentialism, prajima- 
tism, and existentialism— illustrate most of the philosophical views 8ud 
applications active in odxiication today. A coinplete elahomtim of each of 
these philosophical systems is b<2(yond the scope of this book, but the foUow- 
ing^discuBsioiis illtjstrate the basic positions and serve as a basis for compar- 
ison in relationship to the essential que*?tions about education. 

The iktee aforementioned syeterofl of ediu^.tional philosophy do not 
encompass all of th« philosophical vaxiations that have currency on t^xlay*s 
educational scene. However, esaentialism, pragmatism, and existentiali&m 
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represent root systems that together provide the basis for the most preva*- 
lent philosophical frameworks. Other educational philosophies generally 
represent variations and different points of emphasis of one of the three 
major systems. 

An inductive development of a philosophical position is offered in chap- 
ter 7. The remainder of this chapter is devoted to developing an understand- 
ing of the fundamental assumptions of the three major systems of educa- 
tional philosophy in order to develop a philosophy for vocational education 
using the inductive j>rooe88. 

VIEWING THE LEARNER 

The relationship a person has with the world is an important philosophi- 
cal issue. A discussion of the xtitture of the learner must tiien b6 related to 
the nature of reality. Understanding what it means for a person to exist— a 
metaphysical question— is drawn to notions about the nature of reality— the 
other part of tiie ontological question. For our purposes, it is not essential 
that these two, ontology and metaphysics, be treated as distinct Helds of 
inquiiy. llie fpcus is on the person in the real or existential world, o 

THE ESSENTIALIST PHILOSOPHY 

The essentiaUst combines the views cf the idealist and the realist and 
arrives at a system of philosophy in education^JThe Id be better 

described as an idea-ist, as this approach views the reality of things and the 
hirrhest quality of the person as ideas. That is, the perceptual world, impor- 
' as it may be, is surpassed by idea. Hence, a person is a part of a world 
ikh., according to ^he idealist, l^as a dual nature— the apparent and the real. 

The real world, according to the view of the idealist, is found in the mind. 
The ultimate ideas that are formulated in the mind are of a higher order 
than the reality perceived by the senses. It is the mind that iS capable of 
transforming perceptual reality into ideas that are a more perfect form of 
reality and that have eternal qualities of permanence an4 absoluteness. The 
perfection of idea is found in its unchangeability. 

The mind, obviously, is an attribute of ^e person. The education of a per- 
son as poGsesser of mind, according to the idealist, must emphasize the 
development of the mind. Building mental capacity is accomplished 
through symbols and ideas that represent the perceptual world. The empha 
sis on symbols, including language, mathematics, and those arts which con- 
vey the great ideas over time, is the mainstay of education, whose purpose 
is to develop the leamer*s mind. The learner is a mind to be expanded and 
developed through symbols and the world of ideas. 
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RealiBts, the other coniributors to the philosophy of the educational 
essentialist, see the sensory qualities of the physical world as reality The 
individual does not improve on reality by forming mental images or ideas of 
reali^. Reality just is, and the individual is able to participate in reality by 
^ being an observer. Through careful observation and application of intelli- 
gence, individuals can come to a more complete understanding of the world. 
Reality exists on its own and it is not dependent on any individual's knowl- 
edge of it. Reality, to repeat, just is. 

The reality of the world is characterized by a certain orderliness. There 
are natural laws that operate and govern the affairs of all that is. Persons 
are as subject to natural law ts are other elements in the universe. The uni- 
verse is an enormous machine, governed and operated by a set of laws fixed 
throughout time. It is against this backtlrop that human knowing can occur. 

The learner, in the reaLst view, is provided with a capacity to sense the 
real world. Observations, especially sciehtificoobservations, provide the 
basis for understanding reality Developing the leamer'i^ ability to observe 
the laws of nature and using one's mental faculties to apply those laws to 
the affairs of people are in keeping with the learner's needs. Because reality 
is fbced, the learner, when properly trained, is able to provide correct 
responses to given stimuli. Literdly, the learner is like a circuit board ready 
to be imprinted with circuits that make appropriate connections. 

Th'i idealist and realist philosophies together have dominated educational 
views throughout much of the history of education. Although the two sys- 
tems of thinking appear somewhat antagonistic, they may also be thought 
of as complementaiy. That is, the two systems complement each other in 
providing for understanding the two worlds— the world of ideas and thie 
world of things. Neither system denies the existence of the other. They sim- 
ply have different empnases. One emphasizes the learner's need for idea- 
tional development, and the other emphasizes the learner's need to observe 
and apply natural law. The one provides the learner with the materials of 
the symbolic world; the other provides the learner with a demonstration of 
the regularity and orderliness of the systematic and predictable oniverse. 

The essentialist's view of the learner may be summarized in two state- 
ments. First, the learner is a miqpocosmic mind that is capable of knowing 
the important ideas that do not change with time. Second, the learner is ' 
also a sensor of the physical world, able to master important facts about the 
universe— facts that are as unchangeable as the important ideas. These two 
statements may be an oversimpliHcation of very complex ideas, yet they 
capture the essence of the essentialist's view of the nature of the learner. 
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I 

THE PRAGMATIST PHILOSOPHY 

The pragmatist i8, in education, the equivalent of the philosophical 
experimentalist/ Experience is an important word in the ontology of the 
praf^matist. While the realist-^centialist claims that reality just is, the 
pragmatist avows that reality is what we usually experience in life. lb the 
former, reality is a noufh whereas to the latter reality is verb-like. The ulti- 
mate expression of the pragmatisms position is to reject aU notions that real- 
ity is transempirical (or beyond ordinary experience) and to claim that 
reality consists of and is limited to the experience of people in this world. 

Tlie world, being verb>like, is not Hxed or set in time and space. The world 4 
is vibrant, in process, and becoming. Because the world is in process, the 
pragmatist claims that it is meaningless to speculate about the ultimate 
nature of reality After all, there is no absolute reality Reality is what we ' 
usuaUy experience in ordinary bie and, as time passes, the re^ 
row will become different from the reality of today 

What is the nature of the learner in a universe where experience is the 
ultimate reality? The learner is a transactional being, one who transacts 
business with the world. TVansaction is process, and process to the prtigma- 
tist is experience. The learner is subject to change just as is the world. Each 
transactional event causes the learner to change dimensions in 3ome fash- 
ion--a reconstruction of experience. Tb deHne forever that the learner is ^ 
this or that or something else is to deny the very nature of being, according 
to the experimentalist. Being is becoming. 

THE EXISTENTIALIST PHILOSOPHY 

The existentialist represents one of the more recent philosophical groups 
to emerge in Wfestem thought. The comparative recency of exidtentialism 
may account for its, low level of influence on contemporary education. The 
newness of existentialism may also be a factor in the educational communi- 
ties* lack of understanding of the pocdtion of the existentialist, especially as 
to how that position appears if put into educational practice. Contrasting 
with this lack of understanding is the appeal of existentialism, with its 
emphasis on the primacy of existence. Despite the apparent lack of under- 
standing about existentialism, and perhaps because of its appeal as an indi- 
vidualistic philosophy, numerous practitioners claim to be existentialists. 

*0n occasion, the tenn '^racimatist'' is used intea'hangeably to refer to the educational pro- 
greetivist. Some may argue the accuracy of interchanging these temu, but the differences are 
not pronounced enough to warrant a lengthy discussion. In examining the pragmatist educa- 
tional philosophy; pragmatiBt or pragmatism is used as a generic term. 
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The comparative immaturity of existentialism and the variety of opinions 
held by its proponents create confusion about existentialism. Some philo- 
sophical authorities do not ?ven consider existentialism a true system of 
philosophical thought. They argue that the emphasis of existentialism on 
subjectivity and its lack of a system of logically constructed thought and 
rationality detract from it9 coherency as a system of philosophy. Further^- 
rnore^ according to some critics, existentialism lacks a systematic approach 
to the fundamental iss 3 of philosophy while being highly subjective and is 
thus fuU of inconsistencies and contradictions. The existentialists rebut the 
critics by asserting that human existence is too complex to ^eld to any sys- 
tematic description and that real meaning is only found in tiie existence of 
the individual. 

The existentialist places primacy on the person as existing. Initially the 
person exists without a recognition of selfhood. Existence precedes essence. 
The person, however^ is not definable in terms of others or in terms of pre- 
determined notions except in that the freedom to choose and become what- 
ever is chosen exists as the right of the individual. The individual declares 
the nature of his or her personal reality through the cognition^ 1 am.** Once 
the individual comes to the awareness of self, the individual may then 
declare the further nature of reality Reality awaits the afHrmation of the 
individual being, and the reality acknowledged by one person is not neces- 
sarily the same reality determined by another being. Each individual free 
to choose and, in effect, to create reality It is^ according to the existentialist, 
because first 1 am*" that all other reality must be specified by the person; 1 
am"" comes before other forms of reality. 

The learner is the central figure in determining the reality of what is. 
Because reality grows outward from the individual and an understanding of 
self, the individual's awareness and conception of self is a need of the high-* 
est level The learner is viewed as having a capacity to accept the freedom to 
choose, to understand the meaning of choice, and to accept the anguish that 
comes from both. As the learner comes to selfhood, the anguish of choosing 
remains; alternate futures must be sorted out and the ultimate nature of the 
leamer^s reality decided. Harm may result if a piior design or set of concep- 
tions is foisted off on the learner. In short, the learner is a chooser who 
develops a personal identity in and through conceptualization of the world. 

THE TEACHER'S ROLE 

The educational enterprise's single most important representative is the 
teacher. The teacher is the primary actor who determines the extent and the 
kind of philosophical frimework that operates in a given situation. Eclecti- 
cism, essenti lism, pragmatism, or existentialism have little meaning in the 
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classroom until the teaqher understands, accepts, and impu ^enta the impli- 
cations of one philosophical system or another. 

Each philosophical system prescribes a role or set of functions for the 
teacher. Hhe view of the learner held by a given philosophical system has 
clear implications for the teach3ng function. Tb ignore such implications is 
to invite serious discrepancy between what is professed and what is prac- 
ticed. The philosophical system's view of the teacher's role, then, is a key in 
understanding how an educational program ii^^ovld operate within an iden- 
tified theoretical framework. 

THE ESSENTIALIST TEACHER 

The essentialist teacher represents the qualities of philosophical idealism 
and realism. The task of the teacher is to faring together the world of idea 
and the world that exists beyond the classroom. The world of idea is itself 
represented by the teacher. Teachers, after all, are exposed to an idea world 
as they prepare for their roles. Tbachers, especially at the university level, 
epitomize the development of the mind and the absorption of great ideas. 
These characteristics are generally an outcome for those who prepare to 
teach the language arts and social studies, especially literature and history 
As pbssessors of the greatest ideas of time, they are most capable of sharing 
those ideas with learners; this sharing of ideas and development of a world 
of idea in the learner's mind comprise a primary task for the teccher. 

Tbachers with specialities in the subject matter of the perceptual world, 
science and mathematics, represent another aspect of the essentialistic 
ideal. These teachers are experts in understanding the physical world, its 
regularity, and its universal laws. These teachers developed the capacity to 
share with the students, through precise demonstrations and controlled 
activity, the exactness of the physical world. Helping the students master 
the laws a^d specific facts of that world is of primary importance in fulfill* 
ing the teacher's role. 

Realist infiuences are also evident in some forms of pedagogy preferred 
by the ess^^ ilist teacher. The precise and definitive subject matter empha- 
sized by the i <ialmt side of the essentialist's curriculum also results in precise 
and definiiive methodology Development of particular skills leads itself to 
drill, repetitive juractice, conditioning, and formation of desirable habits. Of 
these, the area of conditioning stands as the best representation of skill 
development padagogy. Behaviorism and ^stimulus-response'' learning 
reflect the realist's intent to achieve precision in learning and to influence, 
in very specific ways, the subsequent behavior of the learner. In effect, 
given a specific situation or set of stimuli, the response of the learner is 
^uilt in'' and thus known in advance. 
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Essentialist philosophy projects two major roles for teachers. One role is 
tilled through the idea subjects of the language arts and social studies. 
Ibach^ of these subjects are responsible for endowing minds with the ^ 
great ideas that have endured throughout time. In the other major role, the 
teachers of subject matter representing the physici>l world demonstrate the 
natural order of the universe and the importance of being a master of facts 
and information about the world. In both cases, idea and physical, the indi* 
vidual teacher is a model to be emulated by the learner. 

THE PRAGMATI$T TEACHER 

The pragmatist teacher is very much like the learner. Each has a set of 
unique experiences, although the teacher's experiences are mo^t likely to be 
more expansive than those of the learner. The pragmatist teacher, because 
of the unique nature of experience, is open to the possibility that the learner 
may have, in selected areas, an expertise greater than that of the teacher. 
The teacher, while engaged in the teaching role, is also experiencing and 
learning. 

The teacher who embraces the pragmatist philosophy places faith in 
learning by doing, by experiencing. The objective is to provide the learner 
with experiences that involve the psychological, biological, and sogial 
aspects of each learner in order to relate learning to living and to provide 
for active interaction with the learner's environment. The approach of the 
pragmatist teacher may be described as teaching based on the logic of the 
teamen By contrast, in essentialism, sul^ect matter that is taught for its 
factual nature and that is to be memorized and recalled on demand may be 
described as the logic of the learned 

Pragmatic teachers who implement the logic of the learner hold to a 
reconstruction of experience for learners. lieaming is achieved by relating 
activity to past experiences, current interests, and practical applications in 
the here and now. Most frequently, this kind of learning is achieved through 
problem solving and use of techniques, especially the scientitic method, that 
reveal the open-ended nature of our world. The teacher acts as a director of 
learning activities rather than as a dispenser of settled knowledge and 
established fact. 

In the pragmatic perspective, learning is a lifelong activity The continued 
encounters of the person with the world create opportunities for new expe- 
riences and a restructuring of comprehension. From this perspective, the 
pragmatist teacher assists the individual learner in acquiring the special 
experiences that are now most appropriate. The teacher idso emphasizes the 
nature of change and the need for each person to maintain continuity in liv- 
ing by participating in and interacting ^th a changing world throughout 
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life. In all of this, the teacher participates as a fellow traveler and a lifelong 
learner. 

THE EXISTENTIALIST TEACHER 

The existentialist teacher is a person who hag come to an awareness of 
selfhood and has declared, "1 am." Having arrived at the existential 
moment, that person is in a position to hdp others find their own selves and 
thus become able to assign meaning to o^er elements of reality. 

The existentialist teacher carries a burden of restraint in the learner- 
teacher^ relationship. It is not appropriate for the existential teacher to 
declare, This is what reality consists of," or This is truth " or *tiere is what 
is of value." Rather, the teacher must provide encouragement to the learner 
in choosing meaning and sustaining a. commitment and responsibility for 
the choice. Choosing values and determining the criteria for selecting values 
reside with the individual, and the teacher is committed to helping the 
learner develop this capacity and understand the nature of existential 
choice. 

Existential choice must be based on an understanding of self together 
with an awareness of possibilities and consequences. The teacher is obli- 
gate ^ to provide students with opportunities to see alternatives in reality, 
truth, and value, while declining to suggest that one alternative is more 
meritorious than another. Eventually each person must choose that which 
has greatest meaning for self and must govern personal actions on the basis 
of individual choice. The teacher's goal is to assist the learner to find and 
understand self— a way of existing. 

THE CURRICULUM AS TRUTH 

Truth and the search for truth are the business of the schools, and it goes 
without saying that the schools deal in truth and methods of seeking truth. 
Certainly tiie schools do not knowingly teach nontruth. However, when one 
considers the variety of ways by which peoplei assume that truth can be 
known and whether or not it is spelled Truth or trutk it becomes apparent 
that knowing what to teach must not be left to whim and fancy Truth also 
has a relationdiip to reality It would be as nonsensical to have truth and 
reality at variance with one another as it would be for the schools to deal in 
nontruth. Knowing what to teach is as important as understanding the 
nature of the learner. 

Philosophy is useful in helping decide what to teach. Perhaps it is more 
accurate to say that philosophy must decide what truth is to be held in high- 
est esteem and offered as the stock in trade of the schools. Ultimately, the 
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educator's philoeophical framework represents presupposition about knowl** 
edge and provides a basis for knowing what to teach«-truth and knowledge. 
That same framework also provides the educator with methods of analysis 
in the search for truth. 

0 

THE ESSENTIALIST CURRICULUM 

The essentialist curriculum reflects the notions of truth held by the philo- 
sophical idealist and realist. These two philosophical systems agree on one 
aspect of truth: to both, truth i&spelled with a capita] ^.'^ Tinth is ^ed and 
unchanging, and the curricula of schools must therefore be the same every- 
where. 

Two major elements make up truth in the essentialist's curriculum. The 
idealist^flnds truth as idea. The great ideas enduring the test of time are 
candidates for inclusion in the curriculum. Literary classics and writings of 
great historians are primary source documents that reveal truth. Ultimate 
truth, however, exists in the mind as idea. 

The cuTiiculum of idea focuses on developing the mind as the possessor of 
truth. The mind, in turn, is characteristic of the person. Here is found the 
object for receiving and paying attention to truth— the person or self and 
the attendant mind. * Whatever goes on in the name of education, according 
to the essentialist^idealist, must be fit stuff for enlarging the ideas of self 
and ideas held in the mind. 

The realist's influence on the curriculum of the essentialist is equally 
important. As in the world of idea, the physical world of truth is fixed. 
Truth is not changeable or changing. Truth simply is and awaits the individ* 
ual to uncover, understand, and apply knowledge to life's activities and 
affairs. At its highest level, the truth that is arrived at through sensory per- 
ception and verified through careful scientific investigation corresponds 
with the ideas about that which is known. 

A fundamental difference exists between "Idea^ as held by the realist and 
that of the idealisi:. The realist depends first on sensory perceptions and sci- 
entific examination to uncover facta and information about reality This pro- 
cess eventually leads to the formulation of 'Idea^ to correspond wita 
physical reality On the other hand, idealists come to idea through mental 
processes that are not entirely dependent on physical sensations and stimuli 
for verification. The realist sees Ixuth as havmg application to the things of 



Self and mind here are microooenis of an absolute aelf and an absolute mind— not a theological 
figure called Gixl. 
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the world; therefore, mastering facts is an important precursor to applica- 
tion. The idealist holds that ideas as truth is power to influence the affairs 
of people rather than the things that represent the physical world. Both get 
to essentially the same end via different routes. 

-The essentialist captures the truth of the idealist's and the realist's 
worlds. Initially, truth has a universal quality and rigidity Part of knowl- 
edge comes from a perfect world of ideas. Complementary knowledge comes 
from a universe displaying immutable laws. Ikken together, there need not 
be any other source of truth. After all, what else is there? 

THE PRAGMATiST CURRICULUM 

The pragmatisms claims for jruth are at variance with those of the essen- 
tialist. First, truth is spelled with a small "t," and what is called truth is 
more appropriately labeled bb tentative truth. Stable facts are acceptable, 
but rigidity of knowledge that precludes examina^on and transforms such 
knowledge into dogma is totally unacceptable. Knowledge under this con- 
ception of truth is open-ended and ongoing, subject to error, and in need of 
continuous reevaluation* Second, truth is found not in the mind or in 
nature, but rather through the experiences of temporal beings. 

Truth for the pragmatist is measured by its workability. Truth is work- 
able when it accurately anticipates or predicts events or solves the problem 
at hand. (This does not mean that a lie becones truth because it works by 
getting the teller out of some difficulty. The truth here is that telling lies is a 
predictable way of escaping a 8ituation--temporarily!) Truth becomes the 
instrumentality that helps people to manage the affairs of society. In this 
sense of workability, truth is workable when it stands the test of careful 
examination vis^chvis the methods of scientific inquiry. 

The pubUc nature of truth is important in the epistemology of the prag- 
matist. Although the individual has experiences of a private nature, tiiey 
are not the source of knowledge. Experience that is open, testable, and may 
be warranted is the only kind of experience that produces knowledge. Truth 
and knowledge are of the community of people and are not the private 
domain of great scholars or of those who have spent a lifetime uncovering 
the nature of the universe. 

Deciding what to teach in the schools hinges oh several points. TVuth is 
the property of the community and not of the educator, whether at public 
mandated levels or in institutions of higher education. Knowledge has a 
quality of workability that makes it useful in dealing witii the busine&s of 
living. Truth is also characterized by fluidity and change. The pragmatist is 
open to the possibility that what is considered as truth today may not be 
true tomorrow. The fmal decision about truth is left to the common and col- 
lective experiences of people. 
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THE EXISTENTIAL CURRICULUM 



The existentialist posits that truth is the absolute choice of the individual. 
The person arrives on the world scene without a voice in the matter of ini- 
tial being; but once there is cognition of self and a declaration that 1 am," 
all other matters become subjepted to individual choice. 

The freedom to choose truth carries a heavy responsibility for the existen-- 
tialist. Choosing represents a level of commitment that is inescapable. 
Knowledge is a matter of individual understanding and belief that carries^ 
with it a builtrin attachment that directe individual behavior and decision 
making. 

The attachment to knowledge and truth for the existentialist is at a level 
far different than those of the essentialist or pragmatist. For the existen- 
tialist, truth is not an idea or th^ laws of the physical wwld or the collective 
property of the community. ^TTruth,^ declares the existentialist, mine. It 
is personal and a part of who I am.'' And because truth is so much a part of 
the person, it has a compelling force on human activity At the same time, it 
may also be an escape from rationality. 

^nruth iu the existential system is represented by knowing at two levels. 
The ^t level is represented by a perceptual awareness of being and the 
existence of other forms of being— animate and inanimate. The more impor- 
tant and second level may be described as being conscious of personal con- 
sciousness of the world. The first level is somewhat like the experiencing 
process and scientific method of the experimentalist. It is the second level of 
knowing that brings commitment and acts as a compelling force in existen- 
tial being. Level-two knowing puts primacy on personal choice as a basis for 
truth and knowledge. 

The nature of existentialistic knowledge makes it jdifHcult, if not impbs- 
sible, to declare what knowledge is of greatest importance in the school. If 
there is truth or knowledge that the schools must seek, it has to be deter- 
mined by the individual, deliberately and knowingly chosen. The truth of 
the school is the person. Knowledge grows out of selfhood, choice, and its 
attendant commitment. There is no truth, no knowledge of value, beyond 
the individual. 

SCHOOLS AND SOCIETY 

The elements of an educational philosophy come together in declaring the 
purposes of schooling. The nature of the learner, the role of the teacher, and 
truth are only partial representations of a philoeopi. 1 system. The over* 
riding consideration of why to have schooling < contemporary society sums 
up what a philosophy of education really means. There is, perhaps, little 
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argument that schooling is the way society maintains continuity; but the 
kind of continuity that is emphasized finally tells us what the educational 
philosophy believes has the greatest value. 

Value questions are a concern of philosophy* The question of what people 
ought to value stirs the emotions and minds of individuals on many fronts. 
Attempting to answer questions about what people ""ought to^ may generate 
more heat than light. However, unwillingness to seek an answer is a failure 
in courage and philosophy - 

Providing a brief glimpse of how each of the three philosophical groups 
answers the question about what our schools ought to hold as valuable is 
itself a difficult road to travel. An adequate treatment would be too long a 
journey in the context of this book. A brief discussion is offered next as an 
outline for understanding how each philosophy can assist in determining 
where educators may place confidence and^trust for the future. 

ESSENTIALIST VALU^ 

Essentialists see schools as a way to preserve the heritage of the past and 
to pass forward truth, which is the same everywhere. Knowledge is already 
settled and there is little need to argue the nature of that knowledge. The 
good life is based on what is equally settled and the migor purpose of educa- 
tion is to inculcate the learner with values already agreed upon and to pass 
on established truth. 

Idealism's influences maintain that a properly developed intellect is the 
means for achieving the good life. The sdiool, therefore, has a primary pur- 
pose to provide an environment conducive to intellectual development. The 
more the individual mind is able to develop, the greater the opportunities 
that will be provided to that individual. It is tlupugh this^lective process 
of development that the' greatest ideas of all times will be preserved. In fact, 
to encourage the greatest of intellects to become highly specialized will help 
ensure the continuity of the future with the past. Those with lesser aptitude 
for intellectual development are to be trained to apply the truths under- 
stood by t ioee with the highest intellectual capacity 

Realists influence the essentialist's program in areas related to the physi- 
cal world. The world is a place controlled by natural law. Individuals are 
observers of nature and must adjust td what exists in it. The behavior of 
^ individuals may bring about changes in the environment, but such changes 
are predictable and based on the immutable laws of nature. 



* Logical poeitiviam ib excepted from thia atatement. 
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In the essentialifit view, schools are a place to observe the natural laws of 
the universe. Laboratories and experimental settings provide the appropri- 
ate conditions for the learner's observations. Furthermore, acquiring the 
techniques of science, memorizing facts, and knowing the answers to pre- 
scribed questions further the ability of the individual to cope with what is. 

Essentialism represents the blend of the idealist and realist systems of 
philosophy, and conservatism is its predominant characteristic. Accumu- 
lated knowledge and societal traditions are foremost as subjects for schools. 
Knowledge becomes an end in itself and need not have reference to the prac- 
tical activities of people. I^reserving the moral and aesthetic traditions of 
the past serves as a furth«^r reflection of essentialism in education. jPinally, 
developing intellectual capacity and knowledge of the physical world epito- 
mizes the capacitation of tibe young for the future project^ by the essential- 
ist. 

PRAGMATIC VALUES 

Pragmatism linlu? sdiools to contemporary social structiu^. The business 
of day-to-day living is as mucii a pc rt of schooling as the individual is a part 
of society These three, the person, society, and schools, are inseparable* 
Although societal institutio^is influence what the individual will become, 
they remain as servants of people. It is in this capacity that pragmatism 
Hnds a place on the front edge of knowledge. 

Change is a key word in the school of ihe pragmatist. Truth and knowl- 
edge are not set, and preparation for adapting is a primary function of 
schooling. Examining open questions, applying problem*solving techniques, 
and trafHcking in the daily affairs of society are ways of preparing for 
change. Preparing for change is the schooFs business. 

Experience is also important in schooling, in the pragmatist*s view, and 
individuals bring experience to the edt^cational community The schools are 
responsible for building^pon that experience by providing opportunities for 
interaction tiirough new experiences— reconstruding expeiience by b 
growth in experience. Learning by doing is interaction and experience. 
Being out in societal agencies and the community expands experience and 
creates further interactions. 

The community i? as appropriate a site for schooling a5 the schoolhouse 
itself. After all, if j()reparing for life by living now is a gnal of education, 
where besides the conununity does life occur? The com' aty is also held in 
esteem for the truth it represents. The openness of pr£i^ >iiatist epistemology 
asserts that truth can be derived through group judgments. From this view- 
point it is possible to declare that truth can be arrived at through the com- 
bined experiences of educators and community. 
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Participatory opportunities^-communi^ in school and school in commu* 
nity*— are also a hallmark of a democracy Pragmatiste prize democratic 
behavior aa a goal of schooling. Change directed toward improving society, 
including education, is contingent on the willing participation of people as 
Individuals and as members of social groups. A pragmatist educator seeks 
to develop reeponmble, self-directed, and self-controlled individuals in fur* 
thering a democratic society. 

Education to the pragmatist is a journey of a lifetime. The unsettied 
nature of truth, the certainty of change, the need for continued interaction, 
and the very nature of a democratic society compel individuals to engage in 
education throughout life. Schooling, then, is not a one-time event to be 
experienced and then stopped with a diploma, > a degree, or even several 
degrees! Schooling and participation in organized learning activities are liv- 
ing now and preparing for life, too. In the final analysis, schoDling is a pub- 
lic duty. It is the way socialization of the individual occurs, democratic 
institutions are maintained, and individuals "^become.^ 

EXISTENTIAL VALUES 

Existentialists seek to create an environment that allows the individual to 
declare what it means to be. Whereas the other philosophies presented seek 
to answer what it means to be, existentialists defer the answer to the under- 
standing and choice of each individual. Schooling, if schools are even neces- 
sary, must represent a social institution designed to encourage choosing. Pat 
answers and fixed ideas are avoided in favor of activities designed to 
^ encouragr and pr o m ote-dwoeing— - — — - — 

Schooling, in the existentialist view, is largely an axiolcgical enterprise. 
The activities of education represent an immersion of the individual in mak- 
ing choices, and choosing is a valuing or axiological undertaking. Epistemol- 
ogy, in the sense of other philosophies, is not the Hrst concern of the 
existentialist. The individual has ultimate control of personal truth through 
making A choice as to what is true. Truth is never forced on the individual, 
> either by the teacher or through group influence. Above all els^, the schools 
must not dehumanize, control, and subvert individual aut'ientidly. 

Ochools must encourage programs that help mdividuals shape a definition 
of being and truth. The individual Hrst exists without a voice in the matter. , 
The person just is. Through proper development, by probing, examining, 
and evaluating, th<^ individual grows beyond existing* By choosing the 
nature of ^ am," each person afftrms the individual character of being. Edu- 
cation assists the individual to take increasing charge of selfhood and to 
expand understanding of the world in which the self lives. Understanding, \ 
in this case, refers to assigning meaning to what is. 
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Concomitant with choosing, exists itialists believe that schooling should 
encourage commitment. Choosing and accepting responsibility for choos- 
ing, together with its consequences, is a reflection of an individual and per- 
sonal understanding of what it means to be. The meaning of life— in terms 
of love, pam, justice, cruelty, tenderness, death, and its many other possibili* 
ties— is also a concern of existential education. The existentialist seeks to 
have the schools help learners to become coijmiitted to choosing and caring 
about the consequences of that choice. L is then that the individual under- 
Brands what it means to be. 

LOOKING BACK 

The various views of education presented in this chapter have obvious dif- 
ferences. These differences emerge in a reasonably clear manner when com- 
paring positions on fundamental questioxis about education. Perhaps the 
differences highlighted in these brief summaries represent greater extremes 
than would be evident in practice. Nevertheless, differences do exist, and 
anyone faced with the task of arriving at a philosophical posture must be 
concerned with the nature ol philosophical differences and the correspond** 
ing implications for educational practice. 

LOOKING AHEAD 

u 

The four questions posed in this chapter— ^'VVhat is the nature of the 
learner?*" "What is the role of the teacher?*" TIow do you determine what is 
to be taught as truth?*" and ''What is the purpose of sdiooling?""— are sipiifi- 
cant questions in education. They are not the only fundamental questions 
that ^ould be asked, just as they are not the only questions that could be 
asked. These four questions do, however, lend a framework for moving 
ahead in the task of stating a philosophy for vocational education. They are 
useful in examining the philosophical implications of vocational edupation's 
principles. In turn, the principles provide the underpinnings on which voca- 
tional educators can hang their philosophical ^ts.*" 
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CHAPTER 7 

PRINCIPLES TO PHILOSOPHY 



The principles of vocational education carry philosophical implications 
for vocational education. However, the principles in themselves are not phi- 
, losophy nor do they substitute for a philosophy The principles represent 
; the preferred practices in vocational education and may be characterized as 
representations of values held by vocational educators. They are enduring 
: examples of decisions and choices made about tlie practice of vocational 
education by its practitioners. 

AN INDUCTIVE PROCESS 

It is possible to translate the principles of vocational education into a phi- 
losophy foir vocational education. The inductive nature of this process 
; requires that important practices of vocational education be identified (the 
: principles serve this need) and that the principles be analyzed in terms of 
philosophical issues (the four educational questions Hll this role). The analy- 
: sis, in turn, allows a speciHcation of educational theory inherent in the prin- 
. dples and an inference of the philosophical assumptions represented by the 
: theory FinaUy a synthesis of tiheee representations 
coherent pattern as a philosophy for vocational education. 

Coherency must be a characteristic of any philosophy of education. Coher* 
ency in philosophy may be described sunp^ as having the quaUty of 
: ing together;" tiiat is, the parts are not at odds with each other. The nature 
of reality, truth, and value, together with responses related to questions of 
reality, ^th, and value, need to spring from and represent similar assump- 
' tions about tiie nature of things. Hie universe has to come off looking like 
' one universe, with persons having commonalities in being, and with the 
nature of truth and values being determined in a similar manner. It goes 
without saying that every educator need not agree on one philosophical 
view. It is important, though, that a philosophical view have only one set of 
assumptions and tliat those assumptions be coherent. 

I 
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What, then, do the principles of vocational education suggest for a philo- 
sophical position? Putting it another way, what is the response of vocational 
education, based on the principles of vocational education, to the four edu- 
cational questions about the nature of the learner, the role of the teacher, 
the source of truth, and the purpose of schooling? 

In answering the four questions, one should not expect all principles to 
address each question, anymore than one should expect only one common 
response to each of philosophy's thret questions about reality, truth, and 
value. It is reasonable, however, to ^mticipate that several different princi- 
ples address each educational question. In this process of initial analysis, a 
search for coherency must be kept in mind; examining each set of responses 
for cohei.'ence with each other is a later step* 

PRINCIPI^ AND THE NATURE OF THE LEARNER 

'lieaming by doing^ is a primary thtoie of vocational education. The idea 
of involving the learner in some active role of interacting with things and 
people in sdiool and community-^a reconstruction of experience— is dearly 
conveyed through vocational education's principles. Supervised occupa* 
tional experience is a preeminent example of involving Uie person in the 
transaction called learning and utilizing resources that are beyond the walls 
of the classroom. Supervised occupational experience means interaction of 
learners with the world. It is learning by doing. 

The person, according to vocational education's principles, is in the pro- 
cess of becoming. Becoming, in this case, is a joum^ of a lifetime. In voca- 
tional education, having a prevocational program and haviag career 
education that precedes those experiences represent important aspects of 
the journey Promoting lifelcmg learning nnd recognizing the need for new 
training and Tietraining all indicate a concern for people as they engage in 
becoming. Becoming throughout life represents the changing nature of 
being. , . 

The demfmds of society require individuals to adapt to change; life cannot 
remain and is not static. Vocational education's principles provide clear rec- 
ognition of the changing nature of reality as well as of values. The principle 
that refutes sex bias and sex-role stereotyping is a primary example. In the 
early evolution of vocational education in this country, society deemed cer- 
tain roles as appropriate for males and others for females. Vocational educa* 
tion reflected this attitude in enrollment patterns and other indicatoria. 
Ibday, the societal change toward eliminatmg sex bias and sex-role stereo- 
typing is also mirrored in vocational education. As a result, students are 
encouraged to adapt and change their ideas about the nature of being and 
reality This latter statement cdao has application to vocational educators. 
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Individuality and the personal nature of the individual's experiences are 
apparent in the practice of vocational education. Learners enter vocational 
training with unique personal experiences and needs; The uniqueness of 
needs emerges in ihe principle on special needs, which places emphasis on 
special populations. Ilie principle confirms the recognition of subpopula- 
tions within society and reaffirms the nature of experience as individual 
and personal. This is as true for any person as it is for those who are repre- 
sented as Bubpopulations or persons with special needs. 

The importance of student organucations in vocational education under- 
scores the individuality of experience and puts learning in a societal con- 
text. The democratic nature of our society encourages self-governance and 
participatory decision making, \bcational education's student organizations 
exemplify a belief that learning about democracy is more than study—it is 
action. Ilie structure and conduct of student organizations encourage par- 
ticipation and group decision making in nearly every area of organizational 
governance. At the same time, the variety of opportunities afforded the 
learner reinforce notions about the uniquenesi^ of an individual'r experience 
,and needs. 

The conduct of the vocational education enterprise communicates the 
importance of thinking as a means to doing and being. Thinking is not an 
end in itself, however. Thinking is a means to transform ideas, people, and 
experience. It is an active process that ultimately results in a productive 
event. Placement is a representetion of that transformation. Assisting the 
person through placement to take the next step in being (e.g., job, educa- 
tion, military) is an implementetion of the thought-into-action concept. 

The learner^ accordii^ to the principles of vocational education, e^ould 
emerge with some rather well-defined qualities. These may be partially 
summarized in a few brief stetemente. llie learner is a unique being who 
poss^ses experiences that are not identical with those of otihers and who 
has needs that are as umque as his or her own past experiences. The learner 
is in the lifelong process of being and interacts with the world in becoming. 
Experiencing, interacting, and becoming are basic concepte in vocational 
education about the nature of the learner, 

PRINCIPLES AND THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

Questions about the role of the teacher and ike nature of the learner are 
doeely associated. Both deal with the nature of being. What the teacher 
does in the classroom ought to be influenced by the nature of tlie learner. 
Essentially, how the learner ^Womes** is the same as the way a teacher 
''become&J' Whatever the philosophical view of reality, views of the teacher 
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and the learner ought to be complementary and demonstrate consistency in 
what it means **i/o be/* 

Experiencing, interacting, and becoming are basic concepts about teach- 
ers of vocational education, just as they are basic concepts about leamei s in 
vocational education. According to one principle of vocational education, 
the vocational educator is expected to be professionally and occupationally 
competent. Occupational competence, for certification purposes, is almost 
always interpreted as years (sometimea translated as hours) of experience. 

Occupational experience, in miany instances, has taken precedence over 
professional requirements. That priority reflects assumptions about the 
preparation of vocational teachers and equates experience in the world of 
work to a university education. In fact, experience is often considered to 
surpass university training in the area of the vocational education occupa* 
tion to be taught, and the expepenced worker may only need supplemental 
preparation in areas related to pedagogy These assumptions lack a base in 
research; however, as assumptions, they address the ns.ture of the teacher. 
Experience as a worker becomes not only a requirement, but a preferred 
quality for the teacher in vocational education. 

Just as teachers are exp xted to have vocational experience, they are 
expected to provide experience. Hie supervised occupational experience 
principle addresses the need to provide learners with experiences in the 
world of work. The leaming%-doing theme that is characteristic of voca- 
tional instruction further emphasizes the role of experience in becoming. 
Instruction in vocational education, then, is grounded on and keyed to expe- 
rience directed or supervised by the teacher. 

The teacher is also viewed as a participant in the learning process in voca* 
tional education. For example, the supervised occupational experience prin* 
dpte, whM implemented, not only provides the learner with experience, it 
also provides opportunities to the teacher for learning and staying current 
wi^ developments in the work world. Furthermore, returning to tiie world 
of wor^ is an in-service training activity stresses tiie necessity of lifelong 
learning Ji maintaining and furthering the teacher's qualifications. In 
essence, the teacher is as involved in a transactional relationship with the 
world as is the learner. The teacher lives out a reconstruction of experience. 

At no time do the principles of vocational education suggest that the 
teacher is the final authority in vocational education. It is not a matter of 
the learned teaching the unlearned. The vocational educator Hrst depends 
on the knowledge held by the community as a basis for validating what to 
teach, and then the teacher proceeds with instruction based on the learner's 
past experience. Teaching in vocational education involves interaction 
between teacher and student, both of whom are learners engaged in the pro- 
cess of becoming. 
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The principlos of vocational education project a clear image of the teach- 
er's role in vocatioiiEl education. In keeping with those principles, the voca- 
tional educator is responsible for creating opportimities and directing the 
active involvement of the learner in new expez lences. It is through the 
reconstruction of experiences that the learner is able to reorganize, incorpo- 
rate, and integrate tiie totality of experience. Experiencing, however, is not 
limited to the learner. Hie teacher is also experiencing, interacting, and 
learning along with the student. Finally, the teacher is not the fmal repre- 
sentation of truth nor the provocateur of selfhood, just as the learner is not 
a receptacle to receive truUi nor a being seeking the existential self in order 
to dedare the nature of truth. The teacher, like the learner, is engaged in 
being that is becoming. 

PRINCIPlJs AND THE CURRICULUM AS TRUTH 

Truth is a school's primary stock in trade. It would be nonsensical to 
' declare that the schools are in the business of dispensing '^mtruth." In the 
context of vocational education and the role of the vocational educutor, dis- 
pensing truth is equally nonsensical. 

What is held up in the schools as knowledge represents truth as it is cur* 
rently known. The question of how truth is validated is of considerable 
importance. In fact, several outcomes hinge on the answer. Truth and ques- 
tions about the validation of truth predict what is known and knowable, 
together with what ciurricula schools offer. Truth and methodology for 
knowing truth hold center stage in the business of the schools. 

A perusal of vocational education's principles leads to the conclusion that 
vocational education's truth is spelled with a small T. What is known as 
truth may be better described as tentative truth, the ber"^ truth we have to 
rely on today After all, diange is among the greatest of certainties, and 
truth is subject to change. Furthermore, the changing nature of tmth con- 
veys the understanding that troth is not fixed and everlasting; therefore, 
truth shoul aot be spelled with a capital 'T'/ Several principles serve as 
illustratioi^ of this point 

^ ' A word of explanation is due to thoee who have trouble seeing tiHith as being changeable, espe- 
cially in the area of religious beliefs. Much of what is acted upon in our rdigious lives ana is 
treated as truth— Truth, if you prefer— is based on faith. A number of instances can be cited. 
The divine inspiration of the Bible, the virgin birth, and the resurrection of Jeeus are primary 
examples. Altnough theologians may argue the point, many of the laity are willing to accept 
these as knowable through faith. Tlie point is that faith is one way of knowina mith. It is 
important, however, to distinguish what is accepted on faith and what is lietermmed by some 
other means. It ia equally important to be able to resolve any conflicts that emerge from faith 
and another way of knowing truth. The situation becomes very mudi like the prc^em of the 
eclectic discuoeed earlier in chapter 6. 
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The vocational education principle that emphasizes seeking advice from 
the community stands out as an illustration of the tentative nature of truth 
in this context. Two asi)ect8 of this principle are noteworthy in regard to 
truth. The Hrst is recognition of the fact that the educator is not the sole 
person to determine truth and what is to be taught. The teacher, as a repre- 
sentative of the learned community, is not privileged to have a Hrmer grasp 
on truth than tkose who interact with truth in the community and who also 
experience the changing nature of truth. The second point is that truth is 
evolving, making it necessary to change the curricula to keep pace with the 
community The community would not expepence much change if truth was 
already fully determined. Truth is tentative, however, and the advice of the 
community is needed to validate the truths to be taught in the vocational 
curricula. 

Selecting what to teach from all that is accepted as true may be thought 
of as a value question. In vocational education, however, that decision is 
most assuredly a question of what works in meeting learner needs. The con- 
sequences of what is validated as truth comprise the overriding issue, and 
that classifies the issue as an epistemologicai concern. As such, the process 
of how the inquiry into truth is made is also important ^nd so we come full 
circle, back to advice from the community. 

According to another principle of vocational education, the curriculum 
should be based on the world of work. That principle, literally interpreted, 
means that the community is in the school. The activities of life foimd in the 
community are the source of and represent the vocational curricula. Learn- 
ing is not abstract and removed from life; it is life itself. Learners are 
afforded opportunities to integrate experiences Jiat are common into pro* 
ductive activity in vocations. 

A further refinement of this concept is foimd in the job^try principle* 
That principle provides for a more specific integration of past experience, 
perceived personal goals, and new experience. The leamer^s choice of an 
occupational area presumably is based on past experience and a process of 
sorting and choosing. New experience provided through a selected curricu** 
lum allows the learner to integrate the totality of experience. That int^ra- 
tion evolves from experience and truth based on community In this 
instance, truth is related to the qualifications of a job-entry position in the 
chosen vocational area. Again, it is a matter of the community in the school. 

Truth ultimately is determined by Vhat works." What works, though, is 
not a whimsical or capricious decision. The workability of truth is tested 
against consequences and verified through careful process. The methodol- 
ogy of science— the scientific method, if you please— is utilized in finally 
arriving at truth. If a curriculum is based on the world of work and prepara- 
tion for at least a job^try position, it is legitimate to ask whether students 
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are placed in appropriate roles. The placement principle underscores the 
workability of truth. Similarly, the foUow-vp principle directs attention to 
the adequacy of the curricultmi. The evaluation principle also adds to and 
stresses the Workability of truth while drawing from ihe principles on job 
entry and follow-up for weight of evidence to determine what truth works. 

A curriculum, according to the principles of vocational education, should 
be based on '^th,'' not ^Truth." The curricula of vocational education are 
fluid and changing to reflect truth found in the progressive and changing 
conununity. The community becomes a part of and is found in the school. 
Living and being a part of community is a here-and-now occurrence, not 
something to prepare for as a future event. A curriculum's credibility should 
also be based on how well it works in serving the needs of learners and com< 
munity Finally, a curriculum in vocational education is tested and measured 
according to scientific methods that allow judgments concerning Hie work- 
ability, reliability, and truthfuhess of the curriculum. 

THE PURPOSE OP SCHOOLS IN SOCIETY 

The question of Vhy should we have schooling in our society^ is, in many 
iiaspects, more important than any other philosophical questions in educa- 
tion. As an axiological questioui it touches peoples' lives in an area of great 
significance-their values. Values gain more attention from the average per- 
son tl jn questions of reality and truth. Values tend to be what we live by 
Frequently, values are has i on what has been passed on to us from the past 
and are not the result of critical thinking. In the final analysis, values in 
ierwB of ''why schooling^ may be tie primary determinant of what happens 
in ^he schools and may perfaustps even dictate the miheu of the classroom. 

It is possible for a si^ificant pro^^amTsiu^^ 
reflect values different from thdise of general education. The possibility, in 
fact, is better expressed as a high probability Herein lies a major source for 
disagreement. When values are at stakei arguments tend to become more 
emotional and less rational. Arguments about values also tend to obscure 
the importance of other major philosophical questions centering on reality 
and truth. Recognizing that value questions need to be linked logically to 
questions about reality, and truth, and understanding the rationale behind 
value choices, can help vocational educators argue differences in valvie 
choices from a position of strength and rationality. 

The principles of vocational education support the claim that the schools 
of this nation belong to the public. A further extension of that claim 
declares (as #y as pointed out earlier in this chapter) that the community is in 
the schools. The schoolSi according to vocational educators, are designed to 
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accommodate li^dng today. Schooling, from the vocational education view- 
point, is directed toward the needs of the community, learners included. 
According to this principle, living is not dualistic, with one life in the school 
and a later life in the community Living is now, and learners are members 
of the community who are able to identify their needs. Those needs must be 
considered along with those of other community members and agencies. 

^^tional education, as a part of a comprehensive educational program, 
also stresses the existential nature of schooling. Conmiunity life is not sepa- 
rated in specific segments, and schooling ought to be viewed from the same 
perspective. Tb separate vocational education from the mainstream of edu- 
cation is to deny the oneness of life and community A comprehensive educa* 
tional plan brings together all elements of tiie social structure and 
encourages learning to address problems that are p oart of a diverse society 

Student organizations contribute to the importance of living today as a 
value in education. Democratic behavior, participating in the affairs of com- 
munity, and contributing to others are all emphasized in student vocational 
organizations. Schools are a part of a democratic society that encourages 
similar values for its members. In terms of potential influence on the indi- 
vidual, the student vocational organization is an outstanding instrument for 
creating opportunities to live today within the social structure of our soci- 
ety. 

Supervised occupational experience takes a second step in helping voca- 
tional education represent living today The supervised occupational experi- 
ence moves the learner into other community affairs and locations. The 
learner gains new experiences in the dimensions of human relations^ the 
--jwork ethic, punctuaU^^^^ economics, structures of management, 
employee-employer rdations, and a wide variety or other experiences that 
are a part of the producer/worker life in contemporary society Supervised 
occupational experience strengthens linkages and helps integrate commu- 
nity and school. Instructional staff who supervise students gain in personal 
experience and share their own strengths with the community These inter- 
actions foster th6 leaming-by-living emphasis found in vocational educa- 
tion. 

Schooling as learning to manage change is emphasized in vocational edu- 
cation. The very nature of vocational curricula as tentative truth is a clear 
illustration of experiencing change through education. Secondary curricula 
based on families of occupations reinforce ideas about change as a facet of 
contemporary life. Recognition of the need for lifelong learning, as pro- 
moted through vocational education, adds yet another dimension to under- 
standing (1) how change impinges on individuals and (2) their 
corresponding need to learn how to cope with change. 
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Coping strategies are an important aspect of guidance activities, which 
are offered as a support to learners in vocational education. The guidance 
function, coupled with exploratory and career education programs, helps 
develop self-understanding and a base of information and experience to 
assist decision making* Developing learner awareness of personal needs and 
requirements balanced against personal limitations and requirements of 
various occupational options is preparation to cope. 

Exemplary and innovative activities epitomize Uie vocational mentality 
about change. Change is a phenomenon of life, and charting the course for 
change may occi r throu^ exemplary and innovative programs. As in other 
instances, such change is motivated by the desire to improve opportunities 
for the learner. Improving programs is also the ultimate goal of two addi- 
tional princii*<« of vocational education, evaluation and planning. 

Planning may also be viewed as building the future. Experience in provid- 
ing vocational education is a keystone in looking forward to future needs. 
Planning done with openness of attitude and a desire to improve provides 
some of the ingredients necessary to build toward something different— to 
improve— from what exists today. 

Values promoted thou^ vocational education grow out of the public's 
expression of what ought to be. Continuing support for the work ethic prin- 
ciple is not found solely in the domain of vocational education. Although 
some elements announce the death of the work ethic in America, the tone of 
public sentiment indicates its continuing good health. The roots for the 
work ethic principle were originally found in the public's value system. The 
publicness of vocational education's values is further shown in the advice- 
seeking behavior in vocational education. Although pubUc advice does not 
dictate what values are to be prominent in vocational education, such advice 
has a powerful influence on those values. 

The purpose of schooling in our society is of concern to vocational educa- 
tors. Tlie principles of vocational education illimiinate the path of under- 
standing. In rather simple language, these principles suggest that schooling 
provides an opportunity to learn by living, to prepare for and manage 
change, and to plan together for the future chosen by our society What we 
choose is, after all, expressed best the public that is our community, 
state, and nation. Continuity in our democratic culture can be achieved 
through the process of socialization called schooling or education. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION S POSITION 



The principles of vocational education provide clear directions toward a 
philosophy These principles are not philosophy, nor are they philosophical 
in nature. Neither are they theoretical; they have grown out of and been 
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vended by many years of successful practice in vocational education. The 
fact that principles represent successful practice is ihe key to arriving at 
philosophy 

An inductive process is not the only way to a philosophy, but developing 
the philosophical bases for vocational education from its practices is an 
inductive process. Without reference to principles, practices, or past experi- 
ence, any of us could sit and speculate about t^e nature of things. The even- 
tual outcome could be a philosophical statement; however, such a 
statement, untU accepted by a larger group» would be a personallrtatement 
of philosophy 't would not be a philosophy for vocational education. 

The goal of le inductive process presented here is a philosophy for voca- 
tional educat i. As such^ its foundations of support are rooted in what has 
been written l ad edited by vocational educators. It is what we say about 
ourselves riB vocational educators and what we claim for vocational educa- 
tion. Although this inductive process may result in a philosophical position 
representing tlie autlior's philosophy of education, that is neither a prereq- 
uisite nor a necessary outcome. 

One may assume that ihe inductive nature of the process followed is free 
of bias and subjectivity It is not; although, ii:ut limitation has been kept in 
mind. The references used, statements selected, and topics devdoped under 
each principle all are subjective decisions and represent values of the author, 
if not his philosophical leanings. At the same time, these decisions ulti- 
mately rest on what vocational educators have wiitten and claim for voca- 
tional education. The inductive process does help to ensure that objectivity 
is maximized in analyzing the philosophical implications of vocational edu- 
cation's principles (although, ensuring maximization of objectivity may be 
neither reasonable nor desirable). What, then, is the philosophical position 
of vocational education, based on its principles? 
^^The'patteni of aMUmptionrtiiHtTungilui>ugh answers 
tions posed— answeit! drav/n from the principles of vocational educations- 
are somewhat self-evident. In analyzing vocational education's philosophical 
position, one word most frequentiy emerges-^^jcpenence Experience is 
king of tile philosophical hill in vocational education. Experience is both 
noun and verb, and in tiie verb form it is transitive— active, doing, and con- 
veying a relationship. 

The world of vocational education emerges as a place of experience. The 
person, through experiencing and interacting with the imiverse, is able to 
declare the nature of reality. However, the nature of that reality is not 
strictiy personal; it is subject to veriHcation and conHrmation through the 
experience of others and through careful examination. The world is social 
and not private, and it is the social nature of reality that provides tiie 
expansiveness of experience for the individual. 
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The transactional nature of reality is important in vocational education. 
Creating and providing experience in the transactions of being are central 
in reconstructing experience and helping individuals '%ecotae!' Transaction 
is the basis for being and for arriving at an understanding of what, it means 
to be. Without transactional experiences, the individual would not have 
addendums to integrate into being and to modify understanding of self. 

Reality, in (1 of its ontological aspects, is not fixed. The universe, include 
ing human life, is in a state of flux, flowing and changing. Because of the 
changeability of reality, it is not possible for the human to say what is ulti- 
mate reality or where the limits are of what a person may become. The ulti- 
mate nature of reality defies the human's ability to know, except that 
reality will change wi^ the experience of people. 

Truth for the vocational educator is much like reality— base^ on experi- 
ence, tentative, and sul^ect to change. In spite of the tentt^tive nature of 
truth, humans can validate statements of truth through the techniques of 
science. On that basis, reliable truth is selected from alternative candidates 
for truth and represents what works. What works, however, is a carefully 
weighed decision representing desirable consequences for society. 

In a democratic society, a concern for social and human consequences car- 
ries implications about tiie public nature of truth. No one individual is given 
sole inheritance rights to truth. Truth is public property and open for 
inspection. The more varied the examination and testing of truth, the more 
reliable and useful its predictive properties. Truth is workable when it can 
be used to anticipate how things generally operate and to project the most 
likely consequences. 

Truth is evolving, tentative, and open to new experiences. The interactive 
process of truth getting-^perience and reflective tiunking working 
- ix)getliw-^4e»te=1»=dfeai^^ dtemative solutions;^ 

testing the alternatives, and Arriving at some conclusion. Throughout the 
process, social and human consequences are kept in mind, as truth seeking, 
like truth, is an open, public activity. Although private experience is not 
deniable, it is public experience— open, veriflable, and testable— that is 
capable of producing new truth. Truth is activity that never reaches a termi- 
nal point, but remains open-ended, awaiting new human experiences. 

The public nature and fluidity of truth convey directions for the voca- 
tional educator. Truth, being in the public domain, is not determined solely 
by the teacher but in cooperation with the community. Learning is directed 
toward understanding the changeability of reality and txuth and toward 
developing the individual's ability to cope with change and to solve prob- 
lems. Because th0 reconstruction of experience begins with the person's 
prior experience, learning needs begin at varied points. Even with varied' 
needs in learning, learning directed toward solving real problems based oh 
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life's experience is most useful in the reconstruction of experience. In voce* 
tional education, learning is doing. 

Veduee for vocational education are also in the public domain. The public 
influences the selection of the goals for the public schools, The determina* 
tion of ethical valuer upheld the schools is a reflection of the public's 
view of what ought to be. These are choices that represent preferences in 
values and designaje what people are willing to settle for. 

A democratic society accepts the responsibility for making its own value 
choices. What eventually is designated as valuable is determined by demo- 
cratic processes. (Democracy is, in fact, process, a way of behaving to ensure 
the same opportunity for equality and' freedom to each person,) Such deci- 
sions may only be adiieved through the involvement of society. The conse- 
quences of value decisions rest with the social order, and such decisions 
merit the same application of scientific thinking and reasoned choice as 
does truth. The democratic process demands public acceptance and account- 
ability for value decisions, 

\bcational education represents a value choice by society, UK^ational edu*> 
cation is selected as one way of implementing society's desire to have indi- 
viduals be productive and contributing members of the social ordelr. 
W)rking together in a cooperative and democratic manner, as emphanzed in 
vocational education, is an extension of the democratic process valued by 
society. Furthermore, the emphasis in vocational education on its role ao a 
part of a comprehensive educational program underscores the complemen- 
tary diversity— a value c^^ 

values of vocational education are first expressed by the public. 

Analysis of the principles of vocational education allows the declaration, 
''Vx^tional education's philoeppliical ppsition is pragmatism.'' The assionp- 
tions of the pragmatist correspond with the nature of practice in vocational 
education, ^U^ational education's assertions, based on its principles concern- 
ing the nature of the learner, the role of th<^ teacher, the source of tmth, and 
the reasons for schooling, all align with the pragmatist's position. The prac- 
tices of vocational education (its principles taken in unity) represent coher- 
ency, harmony and internal consistency and avoid self^^ntradiction. The 
same is true of the philosophy for vocational education. It is a harmonious 
whole that emerges with coherency and unity. 

Philosophy to the pragmatist is like all else: it is unflnished business and 
in the state of becoming. New experiences will help create additional ideas 
and underatanding8-*a reconstruction of experience, if you pleaso— as to 
what it means to be and the nature of truth and value. 

The unflnished nature of a philosophy for vocational education is both 
challenge and opportunity. Vocational educatora need to continue becoming, 
to improve personal underatanding of who we are and what we need to do 
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through vocational education, to use philosophy as a framework for synthe- 
Bis and evaluation, to enlarge and improve opportunities for learners to gain 
'^perience, to continue struggling in philosophical development, and to 
' 'luence and help direct all of education toward meeting the needs of our 
contemporary society. Tliis list, of course, is not exhaustive. It does, how- 
ever, give a glimpse of the tasks ahead and of how it is possible to apply a 
fundamental and expanding knowledge of phUoeophy to education in a 
democi^tic society Tlie philosophical journey has only begun.' 
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PHILOSOPHY, A TOOL FOR EVALUATION 
AND SYNTHESIS 



Althoui^ the pragmatist'B philoeophical journey is never finished, the 
pragmatist may be characterized as ha 

is no different than thinking about people as being and, at the same time, 
; declaring th^ are becoming. The pragmatiat Ibujv'' today's philosophical 
assumptions without Jimiting the universe to what is currently accepted. 
The pragnmtist is able to accept what is known and Im^ 
to predict outcomes and to anticipate future events, and still believes there 
will be new experiences to integrate with and expand present knowledge. 
Viewing philosophy as a journey and searching for progress and improve- 
ment of the human condition are far more important than feeling that one 
1 has finally amyd^f^^^ latter can 

; never be. 

ASKING THE RIGHT QUESTIONS 

The task of the philosopher is to ask the right questions. By asking rele- 
vant and meaningful questions which focus on the vital concerns of 
humans, the philosopher can provide direction for seeking and understand* 
ing. Prom like pragmatisms point of view, asking the right questions leads to 
identifying the problems that are central to existence and being. For the 
vocational educator, the right questions help identify the pressing 
and sharpen the focus on other problems that perplex us. In short, the phi- 
losophers—the person who uses philoitophy to deal with issues about reality, 
truth, and value— stimulates darificatirn of important problems that com- 
mand the attention of humans; 

Several steps follow the identiHcation of a significant problem. From the 
statement of the problem, the pragmatist uses the philosophical assump- 
tions of pragmatism to guide the formulation of alternative solutions. These 
alternative solutions represent Vhat^ works** and are reasonable solutions 
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for the problem identified. Furthermore, alternative dolutions demonstrate 
the unaetUed nature of truth as, in many cases, more than one solution is 
possible. The solution chosen— the last step in the problem-solving process- 
represents a value decision. It becomes what one is willing to settle for, and, 
at the same time, it projects consequences acceptable to and in keeping with 
the public norm. Throughout each step of the pragmatist's problem-solving 
process, there is a publicness that corresponds to the overall publicness of 
the pragmatist's view of reahty, truth, and value. 

Although asking the right questions and solving problems are fundamen- 
tal to the role of the pragmatist-philoeopher, that role is based on an impor- 
tant assumption— that the universe is a friendly environment, amiaUe to 
arriving at solutions. The pragmatist holds that problemus can be solved. The 
affairs of the world work together in ways that make solutions possible. The 
assumption of solvability, applied to human problems, is critical to believing 
that improvement and progress are possible.^As with other philosophical 
issues, the pragmatist turns to experience to validate the tnithfubiess of the 
aiBsumption. After all, the assumption has proven its own workability 

EXAMINING CONTEMPORAEY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Philosophy is a tool to be used. Regardless of what set of philosophical 
assumptions one embraces, philosophy has a practical nature. The practical- 
ity of philosophy, however, seems frequently to escape many educators. As 
"was p6int«3 oT^^^ 

provides direction in detormhiing answers to questions in education. Philos- 
ophy, as a set of coherent assumptions, is a basis for developing consistency 
in educational practice, formi:dating ai>propriate policj^ and exflmining 
alternatives in either area. 

Practice, particularly successful practice, has been foremost as a value in 
vocational education. It is the record of successful practice that permits a 
contemporary philosophy for vocational education to be identified through 
the inductive process, \bcational educators have, literally practiced their 
way into a philosophy Conversely, vocational educators generally have not 
philosophized their way into successful practice. A philosophy, however, 
may be useful in *»«mining current practice to determine the congruity 
between what we say we beheve and what we practice. 

Principles of vocational education, even as broad generalisations, are 
major guides to practice. The contemporary principles advanced in earlier 
chapters are based on successful practice in vocational education. They rep- 
resent what we say about ourselves as educators and what we believe is 
important in providing quality vocational education. As a body of evidence, 
the principles allow one to inductively arrive at a philoeop^iical position for 
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vocational education. This does not mean, howevex*, that each principle ia 
consistent within that philosophical position. 

Philosophy is an instrument for examimng each principle as a part of a 
coherent whole. It is appropriate to use the fundamental assumptions of the 
pragmatist*s philosophy to determine the fit between practice, as projected 
by each principle, and the pMlosophical position itself. A lack of fit essen- 
tially becomes a problem to be solved. 

The four questions (see chapters 6 and 7) raised in deriving a phUosophi- 
cal position for vocational education have application in reversing the pro- 
cess— that is, using philosophy to test the fit of a principle. Each principle of 
vocational education may be investigated through what it projects about 
learners, teachers, curricula, and schools. In some way, eadi principle of 
vocational education ought to speak to one or more such fundamental ques* 
tions--questions that reflect the major concerns of philosophy: reality, 
truth, and value. If the principle does not, in fact, approach any of these 
dimensionSi there s room for serious question about the viability of the 
statement as a principle of vocational education. By the same token, any 
principle that does deal with one or more dimension of philosophy should fit 
the assumptions of the particular philosophical position embraced. 

Twenty-one of the principles of vocational education developed in chapter 
2 were explicitly used to develop a philosophy for vocational education; four 
were not. These four are as foUows: ' 

• Federal legislation for vocational educati<m is a reflection of national 
priorities. . 

• ""^kiafioin^ ^ " " ' 

• Research on a continuing basis is fundamental to the dynamics of 
vocational education. 

• Safety IS promoted in vocational education. 

These foui >rindples, like the others, have emerged over time and represent 
continuing, successful practice in vocational education. Although the induc- 
tive process presented in chapter 4 tends to validate the fit between meet of 
the principles and a philosophy for vocational education, these four have 
not been so validated. Since the omission of these four was not intentional, 
they should be suspected of possibly being outside the philosophical frame* 
work for vocational education. A doser scrutiny is needed to make a final 
determination. 

The question of federal legislation for vocational education, as a reflection 
of national priorities Lb clearly a value issue. It also conveys a sense of what 
the schools ought to be about, or, in terms of the education questions, it 
points to the purposes of schooling in our democratic society. Philosophy 
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does not dictate our values or what the purpoee of schooling ought to be, but 
rather how the matter is to be determined. The pragmatist's position is that 
values are determined by the public. Hence, if vocational education is a 
reflection of a national prioriiy determined by the governing body of the 
nation, one must conclude it is a viEdue held by the public as represented 
through that government. The principle. therefore i^ta within vocational 
education's philosophical framework. 

The principle, ^'^^tional education is open to all,'* is also a value ques- 
tion. It reflects what we are willing to settle for The expression of the value 
is established by pul)lic mandate. StudentP in private schools as well as 
those in the public system are to have equal access to vocational education. 
Sex, race, creed, location, or any other factor is not to bar any individual 
from access to quality vocational education. The public's expression on this 
value issue is in keeping with the publicness of values fcAr the pragmatist. 
The fit of the principle to the philosophy for vocational education is there* 
fore appropriate. 

Truth is the central theme of the principle, ^Tlesearch on a continuing 
basis is fundamental to the dynamics of vocational education.^ The princi- 
ple recognizes that truth is sulqect to change and that change is a continu- 
ous phenomenon. Although truth is a primary concern in determining what 
to teach, truth and reality must have congruence. Understanding truth can 
Ibelp shape understanding of reality; therefore, research is useful in getting 
a new fix on reality. The same parallel may be drawn about values. Wues 
are not static, and research can validate the currency of the values pro* 
moted through ATocational education. Research also inqilies.the use. ol the 
scientific or problem-solving method. The methodology and the emphasis 
on the changeability of things are consistent with the assumptions of the 
pragmatist. The research principle therefore represents a good fit with the 
philosophy for vocational education. 

Safety is tiie topic of the fourth questionable principle. A cursoiy review 
of the principle is likely to lead to speculation about the appropriateness of 
this notion as a principle and as a reflection of a pragmatist's philosophy 
However, when safety is seen as an attitude, the nature of the issue is clari- 
fied; safety is a value question. Determining how the value was derived is 
critical to the assessment of fit, and in the most contemporary sense, atten- 
tion to safety is the outcome of congressional action. As with the legislative 
principle. Congress is a representation of th^ public view. The fit with the 
philosophy for vocational education is therefore good. 

Philosophy does not necessarily declare the principles of vocational educa- 
tion. Philosophy, however, does help in analyzing a potential principle to see 
if it is consistent with a set of coherent assumptions representing a given 
philosophical position. The four principles just examined fit the pragmatic 
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philoeophical poaition presented for vocational education. With that out- 
come in mind, and knowing that the other twenty-one principles were used 
in developing a philosophy for vocational education^ it is reasonable to 
declare that the twenty-five prirciplee of vocational education support the 
pragmatist's view of vocational education. 

A caveat regarding the principles is in order. Determining that the 
twenty-five principles have currency of fit with the philosophy presented 
for vocational education does not put the matter to rest. As with other 
things in the pragmatist's world, the principles of vocational education are 
becoming. They are not static; change is certain. Thus the caveat: The prin- 
ciples of vocational education need to be regularly investigated and sub- 
jected to sdentiHc process and analysis in order to determine their currency 
and appropriateness of fit with the position embodied in vocational educa* 
tion's philosophy 

Phijlosophy as a tool for ^thesis and evaluation has several applications. 
. Most of what has been presented here has been disposed toward looking at 
what vocational educatojrs have said and done. Of necessity this is a back- 
ward look. Because philosophy seeks to point to what we ought to do, a for- 
ward view certainly is in order. However, before moving to that dimension, 
another topic, policy deserves attention. In this context, policy wiU be 
thought of retrospectively. 

Policy represents the current expectations, operating rules, and guide- 
lines set for directing instruction and management efforts in vocational 
education. Obviously, poUcy has important ramifications in the conduct of 
vocational education. It is perhaps axiomatic to poiiit out that the nature of 
policy ifi best observed in tiie regularity of behavior emanating from those 
expected to operate according to policy rather than through printed docu- . 
ments: However, the printed form is important^in^tmderstandii^ w 
expected in contrast to what is done. 

Philosophy is useful in examining policy at the local, state, and federal 
levels and in determining the congruence between philosophy and policy 
Since polic^ is a major determinant of how vocational education functions, 
policy, appropriately developed, ought to operationalize a given set of philo- 
sophical assumptions. On the other hand, policy developed in the absence of 
an articulated philosophical framework is likely to be haphazard in terms of 
the philosophical assumptions it suppo' 3. 

Examining policy for congruence witL a set of philoeophical assumptions 
for vocational education is beyond the scope of this book. It is, however, an 
important venture in4he educational enterprise, and a brief discussion of 
policy analysis in terms of its impact on philosophy is warranted. Some 
would argue that national policy for vocational education does not exist. 
Others would take the same position relative to policy in some states. It 
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goes without saying that if policy does not exist, it cannot be analyzed. It 
may be that legislative enactments and rules of nonpolicymaking groups 
have the effect of policy In any case, such pronouncements can be subjected 
to the same process and scrutiny as written policy Local policy is, in most 
cases, developed and in printed form. Thus, it is local policy that becomes a 
prime target for assessment and analysis. 

Policy for vocational education is likely to affect one or more areas of con- 
cern in philosophy: reality, truth, and value. Policy frequently will guide 
how teachers teach and what schools do. In effect, when policy sets the tone 
for teacher behavior-rnot an unreasonable function of policy—it may dic- 
tate a particular view of the nature of being, for learner as well as teacher. 
As a specific example, when policy prevents the teacher from fully utilizing 
the community as a place for learning and experiencing, policy limits the 
range of teaching-learning behaviors that the pragmatist's philosophy 
encourages. The example is not complex, but it exposes in a very real way 
the importance of congruency between policy and philosophy; if coherent 
philosophy is to be operative. 

The range of policy statements is as broad as vocational education itself. 
'Even attempting to list areas where policy does exist would not do justice to 
the possibilities. The individual in the local situation (all of us live in a local 
school district) is in a position to do policy analysis based on a philosophy 
for vocational education. Determining the primary foci of policy statements 
is the first step (i.e., determining the policy's relationship to reality, truth, 
and value). Then, based on the assumptions of the philosophical position 
taken, one should analyze the fit between policy and philosophy If there is a 
lack of fit, it is valid to raise a question about how polipy should be rewrit- 
ten to best represent that philosophical position. 

The process of effecting greater congrueucy between current policy and 
philosophy is fraught with problems. Policymakers hold individual values 
that may conflict not only with each other, but also with those positions 
sought by educators. Special interest groups hold sway through various 
political conveniences. Even foresee Ing the impact of specific policy on 
instruction may be difficult. Philosophy, although not a panacea, can be use- 
ful in helping policymaking bodies develop consistency m the policies 
adopted and congruence with the philosophical position operating in voca- 
tional education. In short, it provides direction for infiuendng organiza- 
tional behavior. 



The futur /ocational education may be examined through a philosoph- 
ical framework. That is, philosophy can assist vocational educators in 
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making decisions about the future and can help guide policymakers in devel- 
oping future policies for vocational education. Although predicting the 
future is an uncertain business and validating predictions must await 
arrival of future events, the stability of philosophy can help remove some 
uncertainties and provide ah immediate measure of the validity for the 
future predicted. After all, a set of predictions represents a selection from 
alternatives and is, therefore, a choice that can be made consistent with the 
assumptions of a philosophy for vocational education. Putting it another 
way, there is little sense in choosing future directions that conflict with the 
phUoeophical ideals incorporated in vocational education. 

Future directions in vocational education extend from its contemporary 
base. It is not likely that the success of the past will be discarded in favo^ of 
a fictionalized version of reality After all, past experience is too valuable to 
treat with disdain. Knowing where vocational education has been, and espe- 
cially where it is today, is an conspicuous as the need for looking to the 
future* 

Evaluation is a valuable means to review the present state of affairs in 
vocational education. Evaluation processes can produce factual data for 
examination. Evaluation processes can also provide ibe public's reactions 
and reveal the public's concerns. Evaluation processes can stimulate a cli- 
mate for active debate of values supported and goals sought Furthermore, 
evaluation processes^ because of the publicness represent/^d in the pragma- 
tist's behavior, provide opportunities for involving other educators and 
influencing schooling in our sodely. 

Philosophy has a direct relationship to evaluation processes. The assump- 
tions of a philosophic position are central to examining the practices and 
functions of vocational education. The view of the learner, the role of the 
teacher, the nature of truth, and the purposes of schooling, as mirrors of the 
philosophy' of vocational education, serve as indices in studying the voca- 
tional education venture. Philosophy can help keep attention focused on 
important issues and raise signihcant questions that demand answers. 
Tbroufi^ its own pattern of consistency and coherency, philosophy can also 
. Dip align thinking in the processes of evaluation. Without a philosophical 
framework, it is too easy for evaluation to become an instrument of pres- 
sure groups and self-serving interests, subverting attention from the 
themes that are important to the evaluation of vocational education. 

Synthesis follows evaluation in looking toward the future. Through i^- 
thesis of the currently known and knowable, vocational educators can begin 
to arrive at alternatives for the future. Synthesis becomes a means for cre- 
ating pathways to change in vocational education. It is through synthesis 
that vocational education meets its own philosophical assumption regarding 
change as vital to becoming. 
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The alte -uitives that ismerge from ^thesis must ultimately rest on the 
philosophical base of vocational education. The fundamental assumptions 
about reality, truth, and value provide the securest ties in developing coher- 
ency and consistency in seeking new alternatives and in becoming. Human 
understanding of humans and the nature of the universe is subject to modi- 
fication for the pragmatist; however, it is that understanding that proves 
most reliable in guiding the synthesis of new alt^mativeB and futures for 
vocational education. 

Evaluation and synthesis, based on a sound philosophical foundation, 
optimally lead to a characterization of values. Just as the assumptions of a 
philosophical position represent a value choice, directions emanating from 
evaluation and synthesis, when tied to a philosophical base, become alterna- 
tives that characterize the philosophy itsielf . The characterization of values, 
'■n implementing a set of pUlosopUcal a8sumt)tions, represents the ultimate 
evidence that philosophy holds an esteemed mission in the affairs of voca- 
tional education. 

Characterization of the values of vocational education's philosophy ought 
to be evident in both its principles and its policies. As presented earlier, con- 
temporary piinciples and extant policies need recurring review and mea- 
Bun^ment against vocational education's philosophy In the same manner, 
emerging principles and proposed policies need to be tested against the 
assumptions of our philosophical position. Tbgether, these processes lead to 
the new truths and help mold and support the value intern. 

A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 



The principles of vocational education have served us well. These princi- 
ples have been 'Jie st&ndards by which vocational educators have measured 
programs for learners. Principles have guided evaluation activities and led 
to synthesis of new ideas and identification of new values. These same prin- 
ciples have also created the body of evidence for inductively deriving a phi- 
losophy for vocational education. Truly principles have hdd an important 
role in vocational education. 

The milieu of the past provides a basis for a conceptual framework for 
vocational education. In the absence of an articulated philosophy, principles 
have reigned supreme, and they have been deserving of the high position 
accorded. That conceptual framework may be expressed in this manner: 

Principles > Evaluation -» [Synthesis ♦+ Values] 
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According to this framework, the principles of vocational education are 
greater than the 8\un of the evaluation process, which infers a careful exam- 
ination of the congruency between synthesis and values. Philosophy, how- 
ever, adds a new element, and since pUloeophy is greater than principles, 
we have a new conceptual framework: 

Philosophy > Prindplee > Evaluation [Synthesis ^ Wues] 

The revised formulation indicates that the philosophy of vocational edu- 
cation is greater than the principles of vocational education, which in turn 
are greater than evaluation processes. Ibgether, philosophy, principles, and 
evaluation infer a coL^ency between synthesis and values. 

In the new framework, philosophy's rdationship to principles is oonsistr 
ent with that indicated in chapter 1. Principles also continue to mamfiiin a 
position of importance. Tlie shift in emphasis from the earlier modd Indi- 
cates the potential contribution of philosophy for looking to the future. Phi* 
loeophy has an undisputed role in shaping policy and practice, and when 
vocational educators are in greatest doubt, it is a security to which they can 
turn in seeking answers to the perplexing problems that contmue to con- 
front them. 

A conceptual framework, like a philosophy, is a tool to be used. Fitting 
together the pieces of the jigsaw we call vocational education helps in com- 
prehending the large domain that vocational education represents. At the 
same time, it commands attention for elements that help make up the total- 
ity of tb^.fi^ld,]^^^^ 

vocational educators that our busmess is ongoing, dynamic, and changmg7 
Philosophy and a conceptual framework are useful in conducting that busi- 
ness. 

A conceptual framework can assist vocational educator^ as they seek to 
improve vocational education. An illustration may help clarify the point, 
and at the same time may demonstrate how philosophy adds an important 
dimension to the process of seeking answers to complex problems faced by 
vocational educators. 

Consider the principle of supervised occupational experience and its 
future role in unproving vocational education. It is appropriate to ask, 
'^Should supervised occupational experience be a requirement in vocational 
education?*' Initially, let us answer the question using the conceptual frame- 
work, but without regard to a philosophy for vocational education. Later, 
the implications of a philosophy for vocational education will be considered. 

In probmg the original question, it should be recognized that numerous 
subquestions can be raised. For purposes of the iUustration, the following 
are possibilities: ^Vow supervised occupational experience improve learner 
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outcomes?'' ""Are there good alternatives to supervised occupational experi- 
ence?'' Ts a supervised occv itional ^cperience more cost-effective than 
other forms of instruction?" Can supervised occupational experience place- 
ments be found for each student of vocational education?" ""At what point in 
the instructional program should the sigpervised occupational experience 
occur?" ^'What is a desirable minimum time for an effective supervised occu- 
pational experience?" *Vo those who complete a supervised occupational 
experience get jobs more readily?" Undoubtedly, the reader can add to this 
list. 

Evaluation, an element of t^e conceptual framework, provides data useful 
in answering the questions. Generally the literature on vocational educa- 
tion provides data that suppbrt the importance of supervised occupational 
experience programs in vocational education. Answers to the subquestions 
raised (and others not raised here) are also generally supportive, although 
some exceptions and negative data are to be found. However, the weight of 
the evaluative evidence points to a positive response for the question of 
requiring supervised occupational experience. 

Evaluation data also indicate that supervised occupp^onal experience 
opportunities are the exception rather than the rule in vc . /al education. 
Very few programs of vocational education provide all dents with an 
opportunity for supervised occupational experience. In fact, a majority do 
not. 

A synthesis of the principle juxtaposed with the evaluation data indicates 
a gap between what is preferred and what is practiced The principle is 
sound, but practice is lagging. Values and the synthesis lack congruence. 
Yet, in terms of values and conceptual framework void of philosophy it is 
logical to conclude that supervised occupational experience ought to be a 
x^uirement in vocational education. When philo&ophical considerations are 
added to the conceptual framework, additional considerations obviously 
come into play The answer to the major question may change. 

In philosophical endeavors, assumptions about the nature of the learner 
are important in answering questions. The pragmatist's philosophy empha* 
- sizes the interactive nature of experience and the importance of Jmsonatruct-. 
ing experience as the way to learning. The pragmatist places an emphasis 
on schooling as living now and seeks to provide involvement in meaningful 
roles that are a part of life today. Schooling is not preparation for some neb- 
ulous future that draws on passive learning. Proper experiences, b::\sed on 
learner needs, lead to a reconstruction of experience and are educative* The 
initial position of the pragmatist, here somewhat simplified, clearly sup- 
ports supervised occupational experience a? a practice consistent with prag- 
matic philosophical assumptions. 
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In terms of the question about requiting supervised occupational experi- 
ence, one issue remains. The pragmatist recognizes that the experiences of 
each person are unique; therefore, du€ to the role of experience, each indi*^ 
vidual is also unique. In turn, learning needs are also unique. Supervised 
occupational experience is an effective way to individualize learning; how* 
ever, due to the uniqueness of individuals, requiring a supervised occupa* 
tional experience for each learner may be inappropriate. Philosophically the 
answer to the question has to be, ^Vo, supervised occupational experience 
should not be required for every student in vocational education.'' The fun* 
ilamental assumptions of the pragmatist's philosophy ultimately provide a 
basis for deciding what ought to be and for ^maintaining a congruence 
between values and practices. Thus, the response to the initial question 
changes as the assumpticnff of a philosophy for vocational education are 
considered in the conceptual framework. 

A new qmthesis grows out of several observations. These observatiocj 
are as follows: (1) supervised occupational experience is consistent with the 
philosophical position for vocational education; (2) supervised occupational 
experience is a preferred practice in vocational education; (3) supervised 
occupational experience should not be a requirement for all leamera in voca- 
tional education, but it should be made aviulable as an option for each per« 
son enrolled in vocational education; and (4) widespread adoption of the 
preferred practice has been lacking and new impetus for implementing 
supervised occupational experience must be provided. Clearly, supervised 
occupational experience ought to be a dominant feature of all vocational 
education. 

Philosophy provides a new dimension for supporting the existing princi- 
ple. Within the conceptual framework, philosophy directs attention to why 
those in vocational education ought to seek a more complete implementa- 
tion pf the pirmi^^ of an old value, if not an emergence 
of a new value. (The latter is more defensible than tlie fbrm^.)^ 

The implications foi policy are clear. Polipy needs to make a point of the 
desirability of the practice and should encourage fuU implementation of 
supervised occupational raperitace programs. PoUcy ought to mandate that 
students earn credit. Policy ought to provide for scheduling flexibility to 
maximize opportunities for working. Poli<^ ought to provide travel costs 
related to the instructional nature of supervised occupational experiences. 
Policy ought to recogi;uze the educator time required for successful super- 
vised occupational experience programs. In short, policy ought to recognize 
legal, fiscal, and progranmiatic features required to conduct successful 
supervised occupational experience^ for learners. 

This illustration based on supervised occupational experience is not com- 
plex, nor is it complete. It does illustrate a way of viewing how vocational 
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education ought to operate, based on a set of philioiBophical assumptiohs. tt 
also shows how a conceptual framework can assist vocational educators and 
policymakers in their quelst to improve vocational education. V)cational 
education, however, is an unfinished business. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

The work of philosophy and that of vocational education have a promi* 
nent commonality*-'both are unfinished business. The pragmatist's philoso- 
phy stresses the changeability of things and the development of new truth, 
with all of its own tentativeness. The historical evidence related to voca* 
tional education in Amerfca underscores change and the emerging nature of 
truth. 

No one person can create the future for vocational education. It would be 
as preposterous to suggest that this or that is exactly what our future ought 
to be. Wues and truth, in the world of the pragmatist vocational educator, 
are determined through an open and public process. Th^ are not the pri* 
vate property of individuals any more than they are the private property of 
the learned. The publicness of these qualities is testimony to the workkigs 
of a democratic society— a society where an overriding concern for the indi* 
vidual remains a public value. 

Creating the future of vocational education is a problem to be solved. T^ 
pragmatist has demonstrated the strength of the scientific process in deal* 
ing with problems. In that process, alternative futures are subjected to pub- 
lic acceptance as a part of the measure « of consequences, thereby 
strengthening the future selected. And underlying the entire process, prag* 
matist vocational educators have a set of philosophical assumptions to 
guide creation of the future. Even then, unfinished business remains* 
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